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OF 

HISTORICAL PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS. 


This dai/ is Published, with entirely New Plates, 
No. I. TO BE COKTINVED MoNTHLY. 


The commencement of a New Edition in MonthW Numben of this nnl- 
vernally admired Work calls for an explanation of its Plan for the Information 
of those persons who desire to take it ln« in the present convenient mode of 
publication. Its objects are to commemorate all the most Eminent Penons of 
British History, by engravlnB their Portraits from authentic Pictares, accom- 
T>'^nled with Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. It consists of Two Hundred 
and Forty of the most eminent Persons who have figured in the annals of our 
country ; and as the names of the whole wonld occupy more space than could be 
afforded in this announcement, a Catalogue oLOne Hundred of the distluguiihed 
Characters contained in the Work is here given, to afford a fair idea of the 
interest of the whole. 

Engraved Specimens of the Work may be seen, and orders given for it, to 
every Book and Printseller in the Kingdom. 

This Work, orifiinally published at Two Hundred Guineas, will now be re* 
engrtivcd wUli equal excellence upon a smaller scale, and published in Monthly 
Numbers, containing Three Memoirs and Portraits, engraved In the finest 
nianuer, at 7s. (id. per Number, and when complete will form twelve handsome 
library voluincs in large imperial octavo. 
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How this (Treat undertaking has been executed, a reference to all tlie Critical i 
I Journals of the age, and the number of imitations to which it lias given birth, 

I must ample testily. 


Opinions of this Worky extracted from Critical Journals, 

" It is iinposBible to conceive a work which ought to be more intereHtliig to 
the preseut age than that which exhibits before our eyes our * fathers as they 
lived,' accompanied with such memurials of their lives and characters an enable 
us to compare their persons and countenances with their sentiments and 
actions /' — Sir Walter Scott. 

"There can be no doubt that this is the most elegant, as well as extensive, 
collection of engraved Portraits produced either here or elsewhere, and that 
the biographical accompaniments are of merit unrivalled in any other work of 
the kind/ —Quarter!]/ Review. 

"All the subjects represent illustrious Personages connected with the history 
of Great Britain, and it is impossible to imagine a collection more interesting 
in an historical point of view. It presents at once to the eye| of the spectator 
those great men, whose names are as familiar as household words to every one 
who thinks as he ouglit of the past glories of his country,— the champions of 
liberty, men whose intellectual brilliancy shed a light upon times which, 
without them, would have been dark indeed ; warriors and sages, whose ex> i 
ample marked out the path by which freedom might be won, and the means i 
by which it might be kept."— T^itnes. j 

" In the overwhelming masses of trash which are weekly, if not hourly, ; 
pouring in upon the Republic of literature, it Is pleasing to alight upon such ! 
productions as this, which cheer and guide us like friendly watch-fires, across | 
a country of darkness and peril."— Dfddin'a Library Companion. \ 

" We have perused the biographies with as much Interest as we have looked 
at the plates with admiration, and we know not when we have experienced a 
■tivnger influence than their combination has exercised over our minds." — 
Literary Gawette. 

" In the splendour of its execution, in the accuracy of the character dellheated 
by the pencil and the pen, and the extensive nature of its contents, no other 
' country can produce a work which may compare with it." — Gent. Mng. 
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With the pureitt feelings of cDiigratulatlon do >ve hail the appearance of I 
this nii'W, ruiiimodious and most reasonable edition of a work, which on the ' 
score both of art and Information, will hand down the illustrions worthies of 
this country to the latest posterity,*' — Literary Museum. 

'' This is a judicious and beautiful work, whether we refer to the execution 
and authentic character of the engraved portraits, or to the literary merits of 
the biographical and historiral Memoirs."— Z«a Bdle AasembUe. 

" This G-allery of Historical Portraits, is to every lover of his native land the 
most interesting, cnnobline, and spirit-stirring work ever produced in England, 
and at the same time highly valuaole as a specimen of British an.^’^Morrting 
Chronicle. 

"The object of forming this collection was to have them engraved for fi 
work in which the portraits were to be accompanied with Memoirs by E. 
Lodge, Esq., and a more Interesting purpose could not be named," — Athmmm. 

*’We have already noticed, in terms of the highest admiration, the splendid 
work containing a series of Portraits of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, 
with Historical Memoirs by Edmund Lodge, Esq.”— John Bull, 

"Historical Portraits arc illustrations of history; and in this collection are 
comprised the noblest of onr 'fathers as they lived;* taken from the authentic 
paintings of our contemporaries.” — Courier. 

" The Portraits before us arc calculated to inspire an Englisliman witli the 
proudest feelings, comprising as they do, faithful memorials of all the great 
and good; of those whose splendid services in the promotion of science, and the 
defence of our country, have immortalized their names, and placedthem in thr 
page of liistory as beacons for the guidance and imitation of their successors." 

It is^a work wlilcli no lover of history or of liis country should omit to 
purciiase.”— Thfl News. 
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MoLiERE, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, each of whom may be had 
separately. I 

Printed for Treuttel, Wlirtz, nnd Richter, 80, Sohu Square- 
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Teeth is performed In a few seconds, without the slightest pain, heat, or pressure. 
— -Also fasten loose Teeth in a manner singiilarly ufficacious, and supply whole 
or partial seta of Teeth formed of the above Incorrodible Mineral or of natural 
substances, without wire or other ligature, guaranteed to answer every purpose 
of articulating and masticating. The Faculty are respectfully invited to witness 
the successful result of the Minbhai. SuccgnANKUM, Charges as In Paris. 
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I In this office, /bur th-A/V/is, or BO per cent, of the Profits, are added every 
. seventh vear, by way of Bonust to Policies effected for the whole term of 
I life, on lives not exceeding 50 when assured. 

j The Profits declared on Life Policies, at Septennial Meeting, on an 
average of all ages, exceed 44 per cent, on the Premiums paid. 

The Monm has been equitably divided among the PolicUs entitled, in pro* 
I^KMlion to the Profits which had accrued to the Office from such Policies, and 
'according to the time elapsed, from the date of the Policy to the Septennial 
Valuation. 


TTte follotDing Tahiti thotvi the Additions made tn Bolides for £5000, which 
had been in force for seven complete years, to the Slst Decrnnher, IB31, viz. 


Date of Pulley. 

Age when Assured. 

Addltloui to Suoii Allured. 

31st December, 1624. 

■ V 10 ■* 

£2B1 
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in 

Ditto 

• ■ 15 V- 

33B 
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.. Ditto 
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Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies which have snbsUted 
for shorter periods than seven years, and will be payable In the event of death, 
alter wYen annual payments. 

Penoiu Assured, at any period before the next Valuation In 183B, will also 
have unu appiropriated to tbelr Policies, in proportion to the Profits then 

Xgsshalmt Redactiims have been made in the /hturs annual premiums in 
att caaet where Notlee has been given to the Office. 

Aomraaoei for e limited number qf payments only, may be elected at this 
wee ; the Policies iilll continuing to participate in Profits, although the annual 
^ peymenia may have ceased. 
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783 
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725 
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726 
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726 
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728 
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May 30. 
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790 
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728 
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729 

•174 
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790 
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791 
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— 4. 

729 
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24. 

730 
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791 

April 
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792 
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730 
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731 
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April 27. 

792 


la 

793 

113 

- 14. 

731 

— 

1. 

732 
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- 17. 

793 


a 

794 
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— Z 

732 

Feb. 

19. 

733 

178 

— a 

794 

Mar. 

25. 

795 

115 

Feb. 20. 

733 


8. 

734 

*179 

Mar. 2a 

795 


14l 

796 

•116 

— 9. 

734 

Jan. 

29. 

7.H5 

180 

— 15. 

796 


a 

797 
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Jan. 30. 

735 


18. 

736 

IBl 

— 4. 

797 

Feb. 

20. 

798 

as 

— 19. 

7;ld 


6. 

737 

•182 

Feb. 21. 

798 

_ 

10. 

799 

•119 

-r 7. 

737 

Dec. 

27. 

737 

183 

— 11. 

799 

Jan. 

30. 

600 

120 

Dec. 28. 

737 


la 

738 

184 

Jan. 31. 

800 

_ 

la 

801 

121 

— 17. 

738 

.. 

a 

739 

•185 

— 19. 

601 


a 

.802 

•122 

— a 

739 

Nov, 

24. 

740 

186 

— 9. 

802 

Dec. 

2a 

602 

123 

Nov. 25. 

740 


13. 

741 

•1S7 

Dec. 29. 

802 

_ 

la 

B03 

124 

— 14. 

741 


z 

742 

188 

— 19. 

803 


a 

804 

•125 

— 3. 

742 

Oct 

23. 

743 

189 

— 7. 

804 

Nov, 

25. 

805 

126 

Oct. 24. 

743 

.. 

11. 

744 

•190 

Nov. 2a 

805 


15. 

806 

•127 

— IZ 

744 


1. 

745 

191 

— la 

806 


4. 

807 

128 

— Z 

745 

Sept 

20. 

746 

192 

— 6. 

807 

Oct 

2a 

808 

129 

Sept 21. 

746 


9. 

747 

•193 

Oct 24. 

608 


la 

809 

•130 

— 10. 

747 

Aug. 

29. 

748 

194 

. 14. 

809 


z 

BlO 

131 

Aug, 30. 

748 

_ 

IS. 

749 

195 

— 3. 

810 

Sept 

21. 

eii 

132 

— 19. 

749 


7. 

750 

•196 

Sept2Z 

811 


10. 

812 

•133 

— 8. 

750 

July 

2a 

751 

197 

- 11. 

812 

Aug. 

so. 

813 

134 

July 29. 

751 


la 

752 

•198 

Aug.31. 

813 

— 

20. 

814 

135 

- 17. 

752 


a 

753 

199 

— 21. 

814 


9. 

B15 

•136 
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753 

June 

25. 

754 

200 

_ 10. 

815 

July 

2a 

816 

137 

June 26. 

754 


14. 

755 

•201 

July 29. 

816 

— 

la 

817 

•138 

— 15. 

755 


a 

756 

202 

— 19. 

817 


7. 

818 

139 

— 4. 

756 

May 

23, 

757 

203 

— a 

818 

June 

2a 

eis 

140 

May 24. 

757 


12. 

758 

•204 

JDne27. 

819 

— 

15. 

820 

•141 

— 13. 

758 


Z 

759 

205 

— la 

B20 

... 

a 

821 

142 

— 3. 

759 

April 

20. 

760 

•206 

— 6. 

821 

May 

2& ■ 

822 

143 

April 21. 

760 


9. 

761 

207 

May 26. 

822 

— 

14. 

823 

•144 

— 10. 

761 

Mar. 

3a 

762 

208 

— 15. 

623 


2. 

824 

145 

Mar. 31. 

762 


19. 

763 

•209 

— a 

824 

April 

2Z 

825 

•146 

— 20. 

763 


8. 

764 

210 

April 23. 

825 


11. 

826 

.147 

— g. 

764 

Feb. 

25. 

765 


— IZ 

628 

Mar. 

31. 

827 

148 

Febi 2a 

765 


14l 

766 

•212 

— 1. 

827 


2a 

828 

*149 

— IS. 

766 


4^ 

767 

213 

Mar. 21. 

828 


B. 

829 

150 

. 5. 

767 

Jan. 

25. 

768 

214 

— 10. 

629 

Feb. 

2a 

830 

151 

Jan. £6. 

768 


IZ 

769 

•215 

Feb. 27. 

830 

... 

la 

831 

•'152 

— la 

769 


Z‘ 

770 

216 

— 17. 

831 


5. 

832 

153 

— a 

770 

Dec. 

2Z 

770 

•217 

— a 

B32 

Jan, 

25. 

833 

154 

Dec.£a 

770 


11. 

771 

21B 

Jan. 2a 

833 

... 

14. 

834 

•155 

— IZ 

771 

Nov. 

30. 

772 

219 

— 15. 

834 


a 

835 

156 

— L 

772 


19. 

773 

220 

^ 4 

835 

Dee. 

24. 

836 



MOHAMMEDAN INTO CHRISTIAN TIME. XVii 


A.H. 

Begun, 

A.D. 

Ended. 

A.D. 

A H. 

Begun. 

A.D. 

Ended. 

A.D. 

531 

Dec. 25. 

835 

Dec. IP. 

836 

28.'5 

Jan. 27. 

898 

Jan. 15. 

899 

SS2 

— 13. 

836 

— 1. 

837 

•286 

— la 

899 

_ 5, 

900 

•223 

— 2. 

837 

Nov. 21. 

838 

287 

— fi. 

900 

Dec. 24. 

900 

524 

Nov. 22. 

838 

— 10. 

839 

•288 

Dec. 25. 

900 

— 14. 

901 

225 

— 11. 

839 

Oct 29. 

640 

289 

— 15. 

901 

, — 3. 

902 

•226 

Oct. 30. 

840 

— 19. 

841 

290 

~ 4. 

902 

Nov. 22. 

903 

227 

— 20. 

841 

— 8. 

842 

•291 

Nov. 2a 

903 

— 11. 

904 

•228 

— 9. 

842 

Sept. 28. 

843 

292 

— 12. 

904 

Oct 31. 

905 

229 

Sept. 29. 

843 

— 16. 

844 

293 

— 1. 

905 

— 20. 

906 

230 

- 17. 

844 

— 5. 

845 

•294 

Oct 21. 

906 

— 10. 

907 

•231 

— 6. 

845 

Aug. 26. 

846 

2f)5 

— 11. 

907 

Sept 28. 

908 

232 

Aug. 27. 

846 

— 15. 

847 

•296 

Sept 29. 

908 

— 18. 

909 

233 

— 16. 

847 

— 3. 

848 

297 

— 19. 

909 

— 7. 

910 

•234 

— 4. 

848 

July 24. 

849 

5598 

— 8. 

910 

Aug. 27. 

911 

235 

July 5. 

849 

— 13. 

850 

*299 

Aug. 28. 

911 

— la 

912 

*236 

— 14. 

850 

— 3. 

651 

300 

— 17. 

912 

— 5. 

913 

237 

— 4. 

851 

June 21. 

852 

301 

— 6. 

913 

July 25. 

914 

538 

June 22. 

852 

— 10. 

853 

•302 

July 26. 

914 

— 15. 

915 

*239 

— 11. 

853 

May 31. 

654 

303 

— la 

915 

— a 

916 

240 

— 1. 

854 

— 20. 

855 

504 

— 4. 

916 

June 22. 

917 

241 

May 21. 

855 

— 8. 

856 

•J05 

June 23. 

917 

— 12. 

918 

•242 

— 9. 

856 

April 28. 

KS7 

306 

— la 

918 

— 1. 

919 

243 

April 29. 

857 

— 17. 

858 

*307 

— 2. 

919 

May 21. 

920 

244 

— 19. 

858 

-- 6. 

B59 

308 

May 22. 

920 

^ 10. 

921 

•245 

— 7. 

859 

Mar. 26. 

860 

309 

— 11. 

921 

AprU 29. 

922 

216 

Mar. 27. 

8ri0 

— 15. 

861 

•310 

April 30. 

922 

^ 19. 

922 

•247 

— 16. 

661 

— 5. 

862 

311 

— 20. 

923 

— 7. 

924 

248 

— 6. 

862 

Feb. 22. 

863 

312 

— 8. 

924 

Mar. 27. 

925 

£49 

Feb. 23. 

863 

— 11. 

864 

•313 

Mar. 28. 

925 

- 17. 

926 

•250 

— 12. 

864 

Jan. 31. 

865 

314 

— 18. 

926 

— 6. 

927 

251 

— 1. 

865 

— 20. 

866 

315 

— 7. 

927 

Feb. 23. 

928 

252 

Jan. 21. 

866 

^ 9. 

867 

•316 

Feb. 24. 

928 

— 12. 

929 

*253 

— 10. 

867 

Dec. 30. 

867 

317 

— 13. 

929 

— 1. 

930 

254 

Dec, 31. 

867 

— IB. 

668 

•318 

— 2. 

930 

Jan. 22. 

9.31 

255 

— 19. 

868 

— 7. 

869 

319 

Jan. 2a 

931 

. 11. 

932 

•256 

— 8. 

869 

Nov. 27. 

870 

320 

-. 12. 

952 

Dec. SO. 

932 

257 

Nov. 28. 

870 

— 16. 

871 

•321 

Dec. 31. 

932 

— 20. 

933 

•258 

— 17. 

871 

— 5, 

872 

322 

— 21. 

933 

— 9. 

934 

£59 

— 6. 

872 

Oct 25. 

873 

S23 

— 10. 

934 

Nov. 28. 

935 

260 

Oct 26. 

873 

— 14, 

874 

•324 

Nov. 29. 

935 

— 17. 

936 

•261 

— IS, 

874 

^ 4. 

875 

325 

— 18. 

936 

— 6. 

937 

562 

_ 5. 

875 

Sept 22. 

B76 

•326 

— 7. 

937 

Oct 27. 

938 

263 

Sept 23. 

876 

— 11. 

877 

327 

Oct 28. 

938 

— 16. 

939 

•264 

— 12. 

877 

— 1. 

878 

328 

— 17. 

939 

— 4. 

940 

265 

— , 2. 

878 

Aug. 21. 

879 

*329 

— 5. 

940 

Sept. 24. 

941 

•266 

Aug. 22. 

879 

— 10. 

880 

330 

Sept 25. 

941 

— 13. 

949 

267 

— 11. 

880 

July 30. 

881 

331 

— 14. 

942 

— 2. 

943 

£68 

July 31. 

881 

— 19. 

882 

•332 

— 3. 

943 

Aug. 22. 

944 

*269 

— 20. 

682 

— 9. 

883 

333 

Aug, 23. 

944 

— 11. 

945 

270 

. 10. 

B83 

June 27. 

884 

334 

— 12. 

945 

July SI. 

946 

271 

June 28. 

884 

— 16, 

885 

•335 

— 1. 

946 

— 21. 

947 

•272 

— 17. 

685 

— 6. 

886 

336 

July 22. 

947 

« 9. 

948 

273 

— 7. 

886 

May 2a 

887 

•337 

— 10. 

948 

June 29, 

949 

274 

May 27. 

887 

— 14. 

888 

338 

June 30. 

949 

— 19. 

950 

•275 

— 15. 

888 

— 4. 

889 

339 

— 19. 

9.‘>0 

— 7. 

951 

276 

— 5. 

889 

April 23. 

890 

*340 

. B. 

951 

May 27. 

952 

*277 

April 24. 

B90 

— 13. 

891 

341 

May 28. 

952 

— 16. 

953 

278 

— 14. 

891 

— 1. 

892 

342 

— 17. 

9.53 

— a 

954 

279 

— 2. 

B92 

Mar. £1. 

893 

•343 

— 4. 

954 

AprU 25. 

965 

•880 

Mar. 22. 


^ 11. 

8.94 

344 

April 2a 

955 ■ 

- la 

966 

.881 

— 12. 

B94 

Feb. 28. 

895 

345 

— 14. 

956 

— 2. 

967 

888 

— 1. 

895 

— 17. 

696 

•346 

— a 

957 

Mar. 2a 

968 

•283 

Feb. 18. 

896 

— a 

897 

347 

Mar. 24. 

958 

— 12. 

969 

'881 

— 7. 

897 

Jan. 2a 

898 

*348 

~ 13. 

959 

- t 

960 


a 3 






MOHAMMEDAN INTO CHRISTIAN TIME. XlX 

A.H. 

Begun. A.D, 

Ended. A.D. 

A.H, 

Begun, A.D. 

Ended. a.d. 

477 

May 9. 1084 

Apr. 27. 1085 

541 

June 18 1146 

May 31. 1147 

478 

Apr. 28. 1085 

— la 1086 

*542 

— 1. 1147 

— 20. 1148 

«H79 

— 17. 1086 

— a 1087 

543 

May SL 1148 

— 9. 1149 

480 

— 7. 1087 

Mar. 25. 1088 

544 

— 10. 1149 

Apr. 2a 1150 

481 

Mar.2& 1088 

. It 1089 

•545 

Apr. 29. 1150 

— 18. 1151 

H6S 

— 15. 1089 

— 4. 1090 

546 

— 19. 1151 

— a 1152 

483 

— 5. 1090 

Feb. 21. 1091 

•647 

— 7. 1162 

Mar. 27. 1153 

484 

Feb. 82. 1091 

10. 1092 

548 

Mar. 28. 1163 

— la 1154 

*485 

— 11. 1092 

Jan. 30. 1093 

549 

— 17. 1164 

— a 1155 

486 

Jan. 31. 1093 

— 19. 1094 

•550 

. a 1156 

Feb. 23. 1166 

•487 

— 20. 1094 

— 9. 1095 

551 

Feb. 2a 1166 

.All. 1157 

488 

— 10. 1095 

Dec. 29. 1095 

552 

* 18 1167 

Jan. 31. 1158 

489 

Dec. 30. 1095 

— 17. 1096 

•663 

— 1. 1156 

— 21. 1159 

•490 

— 18. 1096 

— 7. 1097 

554 

Jan. 28 1169 

— 10. 1160 

491 

8. 10S7 

Nov. 2a 1098 

555 

— 11. 1160 

Dec. 29. 1160 

49S 

Nov. 87. 1098 

— la 1099 

•566 

Dec. 3a 1160 

. 19. 1161 

•493 

— 16. 1099 

« 4. 1100 

557 

— 20. 1161 

. a 1162 

494 

— 5. 1100 

Oct 84. 1101 

*658 

— 9. 1162 

Nov. 28. 1163 

m 

Oct. 25. 1101 

— la 1102 

559 

Nov. 29. 1163 

— la 1164 

•496 

^ 14. 1102 

— a 1103 

560 

— 17. 1164 

— a 1165 

497 

— 4. 1103 

Bept 81. 1104 

•561 

— a 1165 

Oct 2a 1166 

•499 

Sept 28. 1104 

— n. 1105 

562 

Oot 27. 1166 

. 15. 1167 

499 

12. 1105 

Aug. 31, 1106 

563 

— la 1157 

— a 1168 

GOO 

_ 1. 1106 

— 20. 1107 

•564 

— a 1168 

Bept 2a 1169 

•501 

Aug. 21. 1107 

_ 9. 1108 

566 

Bept 2a 1169 

. 18 1170 

502 

— 10. 1108 

July 89. 1109 

*566 

. la 1170 

— 8 1171 

503 

July 30. 1109 

— 18. 1110 

567 

— a 1171 

Aug. 21. 1172 

•504 

— 19. 1110 

— ^ a 1111 

568 

Aug. 28 1172 

. 10. 1173 

505 

— 9. 1111 

June£a 1112 

•569 

— 11. 1173 

July 31. 1174 

•.506 

June 27. 1112 

^ la 1113 

570 

— 1. 1174 

. 80. 1175 

507 

. 17. 1113 

— a 1114 

571 

July 21. 1176 

— a 1176 

508 

_ 6. 1114 

May 25. 1115 

•672 

— 9. 1176 

June sa 1177 

•509 

May Sa 1115 

. 14. 1116 

573 

June 29. 1177 

— 17. 1178 

510 

— 15. 1116 

— 3. 1117 

574 

— 18. 1178 

. a 1179 

511 

— 4. 1117 

Apr. 82. 1118 

•575 

— 7. U79 

May 2a 1180 

•512 

Apr. 23. 1118 

— 18 1119 

576 

May 27. 1180 

. 15. 1181 

513 

— IS. 1119 

Mar. 31. 1120 

•677 

la 1181 

— a 1188 

514 

— 1. 1120 

— 20. 1121 

678 

. a 1182 

Apr. 24. 1163 

•515 

Mar. 21. 1121 

— 10. 1128 

579 

Apr. 25. 1183 

— 18 1184 

516 

. 11. 1122 

Feb. 87. 1123 

•580 

. la 1184 

— 8 1185 

•517 

Feb. 28. 1123 

^ 17. 1124 

581 

^ a 1185 

Mar. 88 1186 

518 

— 18. 1124 

. a 1125 

582 

Mar. 23. 1186 

— 11. 1187 

519 

.. a 1125 

Jan. 25. ,1126 

•583 

— 18 1187 

Feb. 29. 1186 

•520 

Jan. 2a 1126 

— la 1127 

584 

— I. 1188 

. 17. 1189 

521 

. la 1127 

— 4. 1128 

585 

Feb. IB. 1189 

. a 1190 

522 

» 6. 1128 

Dec. 23. 1188 

•686 

— 7. 1190 

Jan, 27. 1191 

^523 

Dec. 24. 1128 

— la 1129 

687 

Jan. 28. 1191 

— 16. 1192 

524 

— 14. 1129 

— 8 1130 

•588 

* 17. 1192 

— a 1193 

525 

— 3. 1150 

Nov, 21. 1151 

589 

— a 1103 

Deo, 2a 1193 

•526 

Nov. £2. 1131 

— 10. 1132 

590 

Dec. 2a 1193 

~ It 1194 

587 

— 11. 1158 

Got SO. 1133 

•691 

« 15. 1194 

— a 1195 

^528 

Oct 31. 1133 

— 20. 1134 

592 

— a 1195 

Nov. 28 1196 

529 

— 81. 1134 

— 9. 1135 

693 

Nov. 2a 1196 

— IL 1197 

530 

— 10. 1135 

Sept 27. 1136 

•594 

— 18 1197 

— 1. 1198 

•531 

Sept £8. 1136 

— 17. 1137 

596 

— 8 1198 

Oot 2L 1199 

532 

— la 1157 

— a 1138 

*596 

Oct 28 1199 

— la 1200 

63S 

— 7. 1138 

Aug. 2a 1139 

597 

^ IL 1200 

Sept 29. 1201 

*534 

Aug. 87. 1139 

— la 1140 

598 

SeptSa 1201 

— la 1202 

535 

— la 1140 

^ a 1141 

•599 

— 19. 1202 

— a 1203 

•536 

— a 1141 

July £a 1142 

800 

— 9. 1203 

Aug. 27. 1204 

537 

July 2a 1142 

— la 1143 

601 

Aug. 2a 1204 

— la 1205 

538 

— la 1143 

— a 1144 

•602 

— 17. 1205 

— a 1206 

«5S9 

~ a 1144 

June2S, 1145 

603 

— 7. 1206 

July sa 1207 

540 

June 23. 1M5 

— 11. 1146 

004 

July 27. 1207 

^ 11 1208 


a 4 



XX 


TABLE FOR THE OONVERSION OF 


*605 

60G 

*007 

600 

609 

*610 

611 

612 

•613 

614 

615 
*816 

617 

*619 

619 

620 
*621 

622 

623 

•624 

625 

•626 

627 

628 
*629 

630 

631 
*632 

633 

634 
*635 

636 

*637 

638 

639 
*640 

641 

642 
*643 

644 

645 
*646 

647 

*643 


*651 

652 

653 
•654 

655 

•656 

657 

658 
*559 

660 

661 

•662 

668 

664 

*665 

666 

♦SC? 


Begun. A.D, 
July IS. 1208 

— 5. 1209 
June 24. 1210 

— 14, 1211 

— 2 . 1212 
May 22. 1213 

^ 12. 1214 

— 1. 1215 
Apr. 19. 1216 

— 9. 1217 
Mar. 29. 1218 

— IS. 1219 

— 7. 1220 
Feb. 24. 1221 

— 14. 1222 
3. 1223 

Jan. 23. 1224 
* 12. 1225 

— 1. 1226 
Dec. 21. 1226 

— 11. 1227 
Nov. 29. 1228 

— 19. 1229 

— 6. 1230 

Oct 26. 1231 

— 17. 1232 

— 6. 1233 

Sept 25. 1234 

— IS. 1235 

— 3. 1236 

Aug. 23. 1237 

— 13. 1238 
Aug. 2. 1239 
July 22. 1240 

— 11. 1241 

June 30. 1242 

— 20. 1243 

— 6. 1244 

May 28. 1245 

— 18. 1246 

— 7. 1247 

Apr. £5. 1248 

— 15. 1249 

— 4. 1250 
Mar. 25. 1251 

— 13. 1252 

— 2. 1253 
Feb. £0. 1254 

— 9. 1255 
Jan. 29. 1256 

— . 18. 1257 

— 7. 1258 

Dec. 28. 1258 

— 17. 1259 

— 5. 1260 

Nov. 25. 1261 

— 14, 1262 

— 3. 1263 

Oct 23, 1264 

— IS. 1265 
~ 1. 1266 

Sept 21. 1267 

— 9. 1268 

Aug, 30. 1269 


Ended. a.d. 
July 4. 1209 
June2a 1210 

— 13. 1211 

1. 1212 
May 21. 1213 

— 11. 1214 
Apr. 30. 1215 

— 18. 1216 

— 8. 1217 
Mar. 28. 1218 

— 17. 1219 

— 6 . 1220 
Feb. 2a. 1221 

— 13. 1222 

— 2. 1223 
Jan. 22. 1224 

— 11. 1225 
Dec. 31. 1225 

— 20. 1228 

— 10. 1227 
Nov. 28. 1228 

— 18. 1229 

— 7, 1230 
Oct 27. 1231 

— 16 1232 

— 6. 1233 
Sept 24. 1234 

— 14. 1235 

— 2. 1236 
Aug. 22. 1237 

~ 12. 1238 
^ 1. 1239 

July 21. 1240 

— 10. 1241 
June 29. 1242 

^ 1.<J. 1243 

— 7. 1244 

May 27! 1245 

— 17. 1246 

6. 1247 
Apr. 24. 1248 

— 14. 1249 

— 3. 1250 

Mar. 24. 1251 

— 12. 1252 

— 1. 1253 

Feb. 19. 1254 

8. 1255 
Jan. 28. 1256 
17. 1257 

— 6. 1258 
Dec. 27. 1258 

^ 16. 1259 
4, 1260 
Nov. 24. 1261 

— 13. 1262 

— 2. 1263 

Oct £2. 1264 

— 11. 1265 
Sept,r30. 1266 

— 20. 1267 
, ~ 8. 1268 
Aug. 29. 1289 

— 18. 1270 I 


A.B 

669 

•670 

671 

672 
•673 

674 

B75 

•676 

677 

678 
*679 

680 

*681 

682 

663 

*684 


*687 — 


Begun. A.D. 
Aug. 19. 1270 

— 8. 1271 

July 28. 1272 

— 17. 1273 
— R 1274 

June 26. 1275 

— 14. 1276 

— 3. 1277 

May 24. 1278 

— 13. 1279 

— 2. 1280 
Apr. 21. 1281 
— 10. 1282 

Mar. 31. 1283 
— 19. 1284 

j— 8. 1285 

Feb. 26. 1286 
— IS. 1287 


Ended, ad. 
Aug. 7. im 
July 27. 127S 

— 16. 1273 

— 5. 1274 

June 2.5. 1275 

— 13. 1276 

— 2 . 1277 

May S3. 1278 

— 12. 1279 

— 1. 1280 
Apr. 20. 1281 


691 

•692 

693 

694 
*595 

696 

*697 


•TOO 

701 

702 
*703 

704 

705 
•706 

707 

*708 

709 

710 
•711 

712 

713 
*714 

715 

*716 

717 

718 
•719 

720 

721 
*722 

723 

724 
•725 
726 

•727 

728 

729 
•730 

731 

732 


Jan. £4. 1289 

— 13. 1290 

3. 1291 
Dec. S3. 1291 

— 11. 1292 

— 1. 1293 

Nov. 20. 1294 

— 9 . 1S95 

Oet 29. 1296 

— 18. 1297 
— B. 1288 
Sept 27. im 

— 1.5. 1360 

— 5. J301 

Aug, 25. 1302 

— 14. 1303 

— a 1304 
July 23. 1305 

— 12. 1306 

— 2. 1307 

June 20. 1308 

— 10. 1309 
May 30. 1310 
~ 19. 1311 

— 8. 1312 

Apr. 27. 1313 

— 16. 1314 

— 6. 1315 

Mar, 25. 1316 

— IS. 1317 
-- 4. 1318 

Feb. 20. 1319 
— II. 1390 
Jan. 30. 1321 
~ 19. 1322 

— 9. 1323 

Dec. 29. 1323 

— 17. 1324 

— 7. 1325 

Nov. £d 1326 

— 16. 3327 

— 4. 1328 

Oct 24. 1329 
^ 14. 1330 
^ 3. 1331 


Mar. 30. 1288 
— IB. 1284 
-- 7. 1285 

Feb. 25. 1286 

— 14, 1287 

— 4. 1288 
Jan. 23. 1289 
^ 12. 1290 

— 2. 1291 

Dea 29L 1291 

— 10 . 1292 
Nov. 50. 1298 

— 19. 1294 

— a 1295 
Oct 2a 1296 

— 17. 1297 

— 7. 1298 
Sept 2a 1299 

» I*. 1900 

— 4. 1301 
Aug. 24. 1302 

— la 1303 

— 2. 1304 
July 22, 1306 

— 11. 1306 

1. 1307 
June 19. 1308 

— 9. 1309 
May 29. 1310 

— la 1311 

— 7. 1312 
Apr. fia 1313 

— IS. 1314 

— 5. 1315 

Mar. 24. 1316 

— 14. 1317 
a 1318 

Feb. 20. 1319 
10. 1390 
Jan. 29. 1321 
* 18. 1392 

— a 1323 
Deo. 28. 1398 

— 16. 1394 
^ a 1325 

NOV.2SL 1326 

— 15. 1327 

— a 1388 
Oct £a 1329 

— la 1330 

— a 1831 
Sept so. 1382 
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Begun. 

A.D. 

Ended. a.d. 

iL.H. 

Begun. 

A.D. 

Ended. 

A.D. 

»7S3 

Sept, 

21. 

1332 

Sept. 10. 1333 

707 

OcL 

26. 

1394 

Oct 

14. 

1395 

734 

_ 

11. 

1333 

Aug. 30. 1334 

•798 


IS. 

1396 

_ 

a 

1396 

73S 

' Aug, 

31. 

1334 

_ 19. 1335 

799 

, _ 

4. 

1396 

Sept 

.2a 

1397 

•736 

— . 

20. 

1336 

— a 1336 

800 

Sept 

, 23. 

1397 

to 

11. 

1398 

737 

_ 

9. 

1336 

July 28. 1337 

•SOI 


la 

1398 

to 

1. 

1399 

•738 

July 

29. 

1337 

18. 1338 

802 


a 

1399 

Aug 

,20. 

1400 

739 


19. 

1338 

— 7. 1339 

803 

Aug, 

.21. 

1400 

to 

9. 

1401 

740 


a 

1339 

June 25. 1340 

•804 



10. 

1401 

July 

30. 

1402 

•741 

June 

26. 

1310 

— 15, 1341 

805 

July 

31. 

1402 

— 

19. 

1403 

742 


la 

1341 

— 4. 1342 

*806 


20. 

1403 

to 

a 

1404 

743 

_ 

5, 

1342 

May 24. 1343 

807 


9. 

1404 

June 27. 

1405 

•744 

May 

26. 

1343 

~ 13. 1344 

808 

June 28. 

1405 

to 

la 

1406 

745 

_ 

14. 

1344 

— 2. 1345 

*809 


17. 

1406 

to 

a 

1407 

•746 

— 

3. 

1.345 

Apr. 22, 1346 

810 


7. 

1407 

May 

26. 

1408 

747 

Apr. 

23. 

1346 

— 11. 1347 

811 

May 

fia 

1408 

to 

14. 

1409 

748 


12. 

1347 

Mar, 30. 1348 

•812 

_ 

IS. 

1409 


4. 

1410 

•749 

Mar. 

31. 

1348 

— 20. 1349 

813 


5. 

1410 

Apr. 

2a 

1411 

760 


21. 

1349 

— 9. 1350 

814 

Apr. 

24. 

1411 

to 

11. 

1412 

761 


10. 

1360 

Feb. 26. 1351 

•815 

— 

la 

1412 

to 

1. 

1413 

•762 

Feb. 

27. 

1361 

— 16. 1352 

816 


2. 

1413 

Mar. 

21. 

1414 

763 


17. 

1362 

— 4. 1353 

*817 

Mar. 

2a 

1414 

to 

11. 

1415 

764 


6. 

1363 

Jan. 24. 1354 

818 


12. 

1415 

Feb. 

2a 

1416 

riBB 

Jan. 

25. 

1364 

^ 14. 1355 

819 

Feb. 

29. 

1416 

to 

la 

1417 

766 


15. 

1366 

— 3. 1356 

•820 

— 

17. 

1417 

to 

a 

1418 

•757 


4, 

1356 

Dec. 23. 1356 

B£1 


7. 

1419 

Jan. 

2a 

1419 

768 

Dec. 

24. 

1356 

— 12, 1367 

822 

Jan. 

27. 

1419 

to 

IS. 

1420 

759 


13. 

1357 

— 1. 1SS8 

•823 

_ 

la 

1420 

to 

4 

1421 

•760 


2. 

1358 

Nov. 21. 1369 

824 


5. 

1421 

Dec. 

24. 

1421 

761 

Nov. 

22. 

1359 

— 9. 1360 

825 

Dec. 

25. 

1421 

to 

13. 

1425 

162 


10. 

1360 

Oct. 29. 1361 

•826 


14. 

1422 

to 

3. 

1423 

•763 

Oct. 

30. 

1361 

— 19. 1362 

927 


4. 

1423 

Nov. 

21. 

1424 

764 


20. 

1362 

^ a. 1363 

*828 

Nov. 

2a 

1424 

to 

11. 

1426 

765 


9. 

1363 

Sept. 26. 1364 

820 


12. 

1425 

Oct. 

31. 

1426 

•766 

Sept. 

27. 

1364 

— 16. 1365 

830 

to 

1. 

1426 

to 

20. 

1427 

767 


17, 

1365 

— 5. 1366 

•831 

Oct 

21. 

1427 

— 

9. 

1428 

•768 


a 

1366 

Aug. 26. 1367 

832 

to 

10. 

1428 

Sept 

28. 

1429 

769 

Aug. 

27. 

1367 

— 14. 1368 

B33 

Sept 

29. 

1429 

to 

17. 

1430 

770 


15. 

1368 

— a 1369 

•834 

to 

18. 

1430 

to 

7. 

1431 

•771 


1 

1369 

July 24. 1370 

835 

to 

a 

1431 

Aug. 

2a 

1432 

772 

July 

25. 

1370 

— 13. 1371 

•836 

Aug. 

27. 

1432 


la 

1433 

773 

July 

14. 

1371 

July 1. 1372 

837 

to 

17. 

1433 


5. 

1434 

•774 


2. 

1372 

June 21. 1373 

838 


a 

1434 

July 

26. 

14a6 

775 

June 22. 

1373 

— 10. 1374 

•839 

July 

2a 

1435 


14 

1436 

•776 

_ 

11. 

1374 

May 31. 1375 

840 

to 

15. 

1436 

— 

a 

1437 

777 


1. 

1375 

— 19. 1376 

B41 

to 

4. 

1437 

June2a 

1438 

778 

May 

2a 

1376 

— a 1377 

•842 

June 23. 

1438 

to 

la 

1439 

•779 


9. 

1377 

Apr, 28. 1378 

B43 

to 

la 

1439 

Hay 

31. 

1440 

7B0 

Apr, 

29. 

1378 

— 17. 1379 

844 

to 

1. 

1440 

to 

2a 

1441 

781 


la 

1379 

— a 1380 

•843 

May 

21. 

1441 

to 

10. 

1442 

•782 


a 

1380 

Mar. 2a 1381 

846 

to 

11. 

1442 

Apr. 

29. 

1443 

783 

Mat 

27. 

1381 

^ 15. 1382 

•847 

Apr. 

30. 

1443 


la 

1444 

784 


la 

1382 

— 4. 1383 

848 

to 

la 

1444 

to 

7. 

1445 

•786 


6. 

1383 

Feb. 22. 1384 

849 

to 

a 

1445 

Mar 

. 27. 

1446 

786 

Feb. 

23. 

1384 

— la 1385 

•860 

Mar 

.28. 

1446 

to 

17. 

1447 

787 


11. 

1385 

Jan. 31. 1386 

861 


18. 

1447 

to 

5. 

1448 

•788 


1. 

1386 

— 20. 1387 

862 

— 

a 

1448 

Feb. 

2a 

1449 

789 

Jan. 

21. 

1387 

— 9. 1388 

•aw 

Feb. 

23. 

1440 

— 

la 

146D 

•790 


10. 

1368 

Dec. 29. 1388 

854 


la 

1460 

•to 

1. 

1461 

791 

Dec. 

sa 

1388 

— la 1389 

855 

to 

a 

1451 

Jan. 

21. 

1462 

792 


19. 

1389 

— 7. 1390 

•866 

Jan. 

2SL 

1452 

to 

10. 

1453 

•193 



a 

1390 

Nov. 27. 1391 

B£?7 

to 

11. 

1453 

Dec. 

. so. 

1463 

794 

Nov, 

. 2a 

1391 

_ 16. 1392 

•858 

Dec. 

. 31. 

14SS 

to 

2a 

1454 

7^ 


la 

1392 

— 4. 1303 

869 

to 

21. 

1454 

to 

a 

1455 

•796 


5. 

1393 

Oct 25. 1394 

860 

— 

10. 

1455 

Not 

. 27 

1456 
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a.H. 

Begun. 

A.D. 

Ended. 

a. 0 . 

a.e. 

Begun. 

a.D. 

Ended. 

4.0. 

*861 

Nov, 

28. 

1456 

Nov. 

17. 

1457 

884 

Mar, 

, 24. 

1479 

Mar 

.11. 

1480 

802 


18. 

1457 


a 

1458 

885 

— 

12. 

1480 

Feb. 

2a 

1481 

863 

— 

7. 

1458 

Oct 

2a 

1459 

•886 


1. 

1481 

— 

IS. 

1482 

*864 

Oct 

27. 

1459 


15. 

1460 

887 

Feb. 

19. 

1482 

— 

7. 

1483 

865 


16. 

1460 


A 

1461 

•888 

— 

8. 

1483 

Jan. 

2a 

1484 

•866 


5. 

1461 

Sept 

2A 

1462 

889 

Jam 

29. 

1484 


16. 

1485 

867 

Sept 

£5. 

1462 


la 

1463 

890 


17. 

1485 


5. 

1486 

868 


lA 

1463 


I. 

1464 

•891 

... 

a 

1486 

Dec. 

26. 

1486 

•869 

— 

2. 

1464 

Aug, 

.22. 

1465 

892 

Dec. 

27. 

1486 

— 

la 

1487 

870 

Aug, 

.23. 

1465 


11. 

1466 

893 

— 

la 

1487 

— 

a 

1488 

871 


12. 

1466 

July 

31. 

1467 

•894 

— 

4. 

1488 

Nov. 

2a 

1469 

•872 


1. 

1467 


20. 

1468 

895 

Nov. 

2A 

1489 

— 

12. 

1490 

873 

July 

21. 

1468 


9. 

1469 

•896 

— 

13. 

1490 

— 

2. 

1491 

874 


10. 

1469 

June 

i2a 

1470 

897 

— 

a 

1491 

Oct 

21. 

1492 

•875 

June 29, 

1470 

— 

la 

1471 

896 

Oct 

22. 

1492 

— 

10. 

14SS 

876 

— 

19. 

1471 


a 

1472 

•899 

— 

11. 

1403 

Sept 

30. 

1494 

•877 


7. 

1472 

May 

2a 

1473 

900 

— 

1. 

1494 


19. 

1496 

878 

May 

28. 

1473 

— 

la 

1474 

901 

Sept 

20. 

1495 

— 

7. 

1496 

879 


17. 

1474 


a 

1475 

•902 

— 

a 

1496 

Aug. 

2a 

1497 

•880 


a 

1475 

Apr. 

24. 

1476 

003 

Aug. 

, 29. 

1497 


17. 

1498 

881 

Apr. 

25. 

J476 


la 

1477 

904 

— 

18. 

1498 


6. 

1499 

882 


lA 

1477 


2 

1478 

•90S 

— 

7. 

1499 

July 

2a 

1500 

•883 

— 

a 

1478 

Mar. 

• sa 

1479 

906 

July 

27. 

1500 

— 

15. 

1501 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

The utility of the precediOBTiible ii too apparent to require exposing. It 
wlU serve as a key to the history, not of Spain only, but of all Mohammedan 
kingdoms. It lays claim to scrupulous accuracy; an advantage the more 
valuable, when we consider that, in adapting the chronology of the Arabs 
to that of the Christians, all historians previous to Fagl and Masdeu have 
committed considerable errors, — none more than those of Spain. A few 
observatloni will make the subject better understood. 

The lunar year of the Arabs consists, like our solar one* of 12 months : — 


Bfontlu. 

Diiti. 

MonUis. 

Daja. 

< I. Moharram 

. 30 

VII. Regeb 

- % 

11. Saflr 

- 29 

VIII. Bhaffkn 


11L Rabia I. 

. SO 

IX. Ramdan 

■ ^ 

IV. Rabia IL 

. 29 

X. Xawal 


V. Jumadi L 

- 30 

XI. Dllcada 

- 30 

VL Jumadi IJ. 

. 29 

Xll. Dulcagiath 

- 29 


Making In all 354 daya The reason of the alternate numbers is, that a re. 
volution of the moon occupies 29 days and 12 hours (the excess of a few 
minutes over the hours is about to be noticed) ; in other words, two of them 
occupy 59 days. 

But the preceding is an ordinarff year. Like us, the Mohammedans 
have also their emboUeal or Mercalary years, arising IVom the excess of 
M minutes above the 29 days 12 hours In the lunar revolution. This excess 
of 44 minutes In every month amounts, in 12 months, to 44 x 12 = 528 mi- 
nutes, or 8 hours 48 mlnuteh. Now, as this ftactlon of about one third of 
a day could not be made, avaiUble annually, the Mohammedans have as- 
■umed a period of 30 years, at the expiration of which no ftactlon would 
remain , because 628 x 30 = 15B40 minutes = 264 hours = 11 days. Hence 
in every SO years there are 11 surplus days, which are Intercalated with 
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thom ; about every third year having an additional day. Thii day li al'miyi 
added to the lait month, Dulcagiath, which accordingly hai SO dayi Inetead 
of £9 j and the embolUtlc year Itielf hae neceaurily 355 daya Initead of S5A 
Hence the ordinary lunar year oontalni 11 dayi fewer than our eolar 
year; the embolistic year 10 days fewer: but if our solar year happen to 
be a bissextile (in other words, if divisible by 4), there will be a diffbrenot 
of IS days in the ordinary (366— a54), and of 11 in the embolistlc (36&-3fi5). 
Hence, too, the gross miscalculations of the old Spanish obronlclera, who, 
assuming the Mohammedan year as equal to the Christian, introduced sad 
blundering Into chronology. 

To how great a sum this dlflbrence between the solar and lunar years 
may amount in time, will be apparent ft'om one or two calculatlona Let 
us first take a period of 60 years, as that period contains S3 intercalary days 
of the Arabs, and 16 bissextiles of the Christiana 
Mohammedan Years. Christian Years. 

S54 S65 

60 60 

21240 ' ^ 21900 

Add 22 emboUsUe days. Add 15 days for so many biss e xtU e s. 


31915 


31916 

31263 


And the difference will be 653 days, or above one year and three quarters. 
Again, in 720 yean : — 

Mohammedan Time. 


720 

351 

3600 

3160 

254880 

264 mnbolical daya 
855144 


3,0) 72,0 

24 periods of 30 yeara 
364 eroboUstlc daya 


720 

365 

3600 

4330 

21fX) 


IBO 


Christian Time. 

4) 720 

IBO mnboUcal daya 


. '362960 

£55144 

Diffbrenoe . 7B36 daya 


7B36 + 3o5'S5 = 21 solar yean 165*75 ddya 
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Now, to make the calculation agree with the Table, look for a. h. 7S0, 
which will be found to end Jan. 29. a. u. J221. As the year, however, com- 
menced July l5. it must also end July 15. Now, from that day a. d, 62S, to 
the aame day a. d. 1321, are 699 years ; but f^om these 699 we must subtract 
the days above the 720 Mohammedan years, viz. from Jan. 29. to July 15., 
before we can determine the exact quantity of solar time contained In those 
years. From Jan, 29. 1321, to July 15. in the same year, are 166 days. If 
these days are deducted from the 699 years, we shall have 69B years 199 days. 
Hence Years, Days. 

from 720 0 

take G9S 199 

and the difihrence, 21 166, is the same as before, with the exception 

of an Insigniflcant fr-action. 

From these calculations, it is evident that a Table which thus greatly 
abridges the labour of computation is invaluable. Suppose the reader of 
Abu Abdalla should And (Vestis Acu Picta^ apud Casirl, Bibliotheca Arab.- 
Hlsp. tom. li. p. 1B2.) that Torik l>en Zeyad disembark^ in Spain a. h. 92, 
the eighth day of the moon Regeb ; how ascertain the solar date, except 
by a most laborious comparison of the Christian and Mohammedan years, 
beginning with the first of the Hegira? If, to save the irksome labour,— 
a labour of many long days,— he should, as most Spanish historians have 
done, make 32 Christian years equal to S3 Mohammedan, he would be as 
much in error as they have been : 

For 32 X 365 = 11680 days. 

Add the 8 bissextiles 8 

llfiM 

And S3 X 354 = 11682 

So there will be an error of 6 days minus In the 33 years. And if the 12 
embolical days are added, 11682 x 12 =: 11694, there will be the same error, 
but in this case of excess. What would be the error in some hundreds of 
years? And how, even if this calculation rested on a sound basis, would the 
beginning of any given Mohammedan year be found P or how would the 
corresponding Christian day and month pf the eighth Regeb be discovered P 
It could only be discovered by the wearisome process of computation flrom 
the very origin of the era. 

But by the preceding Table the time of this or any other event can easily 
be ascertained. The opening of a, h. 92 is there found to correspond with 
Oct 28L 710. Now for the month and day : — 


Moharram has 

Days. 

30 

October (remaining days) 

Days. 

4 

Safir 

29 

November 

SO 

Rahia I. 

30 

December 

31 

Kabla 11. 

29 

January 

31 

Jumadi I. 

30 

February 

28 

Jumadi II. 

£9 

March 

31 

Add the 8 days of Regeb 

8 

April 

30 


"lii 


"isfi 


Hence the eighth day of Regeb, a. h. 92, fklls on April 30. 711. 
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Exanplo II. — Suppose an event happened on the 11th day of tho moon 
Ramdan, a. ii. 3Sj, 

A. H, 525 opens Nov. 18. a. d.. 93G. 


Moharram 

Days. 

. 30 

November 


Sadr 

- 29 

December - 

. 31 

Rabla I. . 

- 30 

January - 

- 31 

Rabla 11. 

. 29 

February 

. 29 (bl8aextil&) 

Jumadi I. ^ 

. 30 

March 

- 31 

Jumadi 11. 

- 29 

April 

- SO 

Reseb 

- 30 

May 

. 31 

Shaffhii 

- 29 

June 

- SO 

Ramdan 

- 11 

July 

. 21 


"947 


"247 


Hence the 11th day of Ramdan, a.h, 325, corresponds with July 21. a, d. 


Lastly. Let us suppose that a particular event occurred the 23d day of 
the moon Dilcada, A.ii. 527, which opens Nov. IL a. d. 1132. 



Days, 

Moharram 

. ito 

Sadr 

. 29 

Rabla I. > 

- 30 

Rabia 11. - 

. 29 

Jumadi 1. 

, 30 

Jumadi 11. - 

- 29 

Regeb 

- 30 

Shafflin 

- 29 

Ramdan 

- 30 

Xawal 

. 29 

Dilcada 

, 23 

Hi 


November 


December 

. 31 

January 

- SI 

February 

- 28 

March 

- SI 

April 

May 

- 30 

. 31 

Juno 

- 30 

July 

- 31 

August 

- 31 

September 

. 24 


Hi 


Hence Sept. 24. a. d. 1133, is the period required, 

To multiply examples is useless, as similar calculations will flrcquently 
be found In the foot-notes. 
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OF OONTBMPORART BOVXBEIONS 



f37. Favila, son of Felayo. | 
Alfonso I., soD-in-1aw ofj 


Idmelic ben Cotan (*e. 
cond time). 


OF MOHAMMBDAlf BPA1I>. XXVii 



sat. Alfonso III., son of Or. 
doCd. 




TABLE II. — cfrtdinued. 


xxviu table of contemporary sovereigns 






TABLE II. — continued. 
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OF MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN. 


XXXI 



ig-s 

* O an^pfi "S to . 


IIS’ 

I-** 


^1'' 

|= 3 i 

Jj'SJL ... 

< 


si> 

Fl! 

S's-S's 

§ 


ii S<5 


II ill 


S *€ 


iJii 

I tif 

3 *11 



TABLE II. — contimved. 
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1163L Alfonso IL, son 
of Petronilla. 



IX. (also king 
of Castile). 



TABLE II. — continued. 
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AlfoiiBoX. 

1285. Alfonso 111., son 
ofFedroIIL ’ 



OF MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN. 


XXXV 


a 





TABLE IL — continiuid 



laSL Tussef Abu 



1398. Mohammed VI. 


OF MOHAMMEDAN SPAIN. XXXYU 



pq 



is 

ro) 



(restored a second 



LEON AND CA^ILE UNITED 


xxxviii TABLE OP CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 



his grandmother, 
Leonora de Foix, 
daughter of Juan. 



OF MOHAMMEDAN BPAIN. 


XXXIX 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGOT; 


BOOK III. CONTINUED. 

SPAIN DURING THE DOMINATION OF THE 
• ARABS. 


SECTION L 

4 

MOHAMMEDAN SPAINj CONTINUED. 


CHAP. I. 

DOMINATION OF THE AFRICANS, ETC. 

1031—1238. 

I 

1. Independent Kingdoms* 

The decline and dissolution of the Mohammedan mo^ h. 
narchy^ or western caliphat^ afforded the ambitious local 
governors throughout the Peninsula the opportunity for 
which they had long sighed, — that of openly asserting 
their independence of Cordova^ and of assuming the title 
of kings. The wali of Sevillej Mohammed ben Ismail « 
ben Abidj whose victory over Yahia has been already re- 

VOL. u. B 
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corded appears to have been the first to assume the 
powers of royalty ; and he showed that he knew how to 
use them with as much impunity as sovereigns of more 
Bounding pretensions : without coi^lescending to enquire 
whether the throne of Cordova was filled or vacant^ he 
* declared war against the self-elected king of Carmona^ 
; ^*^lS^ainmed ben Abdalla^ on whose cities^ Carmona and 
he had cast a covetous eye. The brother of 
Yahia^ Edris ben Ali, the son of Hamud^ governed Ma- 
laga with equal independence. Algeziras had also its 
sovereigns. Elvira and Granada obeyed Habus ben 
Maksan : Valencia had for its king Abdelasis Abul Has- 
san^ Almeria had Zohair, and Denia had Mugehid ; but 
these two petty states were soon absorbed in the rising 
sphere of Valencia. Huesca and Saragossa were also 
subject to rulers^ who though slow to assume the title 
of kings were not the less independent, since their 
sway extended over most of Aragon. The sovereign of 
Badajoz, Abdalla Muslema ben Alaftas, was the ac- 
knowledged head of all the confederated governors of 
Algarve and Lusitania; and Toledo was subject to the 
powerful tsmail ben Dyluun, who, like the king of 
Seville, secretly aspired to the government of all Mo- 
hammedan Spain. These numerous reguli were unani- 
mous in one object, — that of renouncing all allegiance 
to the former seat of empire. 

A. H. Cordova, however weakened, was not willing thus 

423 suddenly to lose her hold on her ancient subjects : she 
to resolved to elect a sovereign who should endeavour to 
'432. Bubdue these audacious rebels, and restore her ancient 
splendour. The disasters which had accompanied the 
l^t reigns of ilie Omeyan princes had strongly indis- 
posed the people to the claims of that illustrious house. 
No one thought of enquiring whether any member of 
that house remained; it was unfortunate^ and supersti- 
tion regarded it as doomed by fate to everlasting exclu- 
Bion. After a deliberation proportioned to the magnitude 


• See vol I p. 309. 
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of the interests involved, the inhabitants threw their 
eyes on Gehwar ben Muhammed, a chief of great pru- 
dence, and of considerable enterprise, who was persuaded 
to undertake the arduous duties of government. But 
Gehwar had seen too much of popular inconstancy to 
incur the same fatal responsibility as his immediate pre- 
decessors. To diminish the odium invariably attached 
to failure, he surrounded himself by a council which 
comprised some of the most distinguished citizens, and 
without the advice of which he undertook no one thing, 
not even the nomination to public offices. Of that coun- 
cil he was but the president, possessing but one vote like 
the remaining members ; so that Cordova presented the 
appearance rather of a republic than of a monarchy.* 
Though he was reluctantly persuaded to take up his 
abode in the palace of the caliphs, he carefully freed 
himself from the encumbrances of royal pomp by 
reducing both his table and attendants to the scale of 
a private citizen. His vigour in the internal adminis- 
tration, the long continued abuses of which he purged 
with no sparing hand, corresponded with so auspicious a 
beginning. All useless offices he abolished ; such as 
were imperfectly administered he restored to their for- 
mer efficiency, and he created new ones to control and 
expedite the whole business of government. No less 
zealously did he provide for the comfort of the people, 
by establishing public magazines and markets, where 
the necessaries of life were abundantly and cheaply fur- 
nished to all purchasers. By these and other measures 
he introduced a degree of tranquillity and of commercial 
activity unknown since the death of the great Almansor. 
But the same success did not attend him in his efforts to 
restore the supremacy of Cordova. Some of the waits 
whom he summoned to take the usual oath of fidelity 
excused themselves on various grounds ; others plainly 
replied that he must not expect to rule over any other 

* HnnorBi non petilt; Imo regid dlgnltate aibl oblatS, sic Be geieU iM 
reropublicam tanquam regii vlcarius adminlatrare constitult (Supide* 
tnentum Alhoma^), apua Cailil, Bibliotheca Arablco HiBpanaa tom. ih. 
p. 806 . 
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city than the one he inhabited ; the wall of Toledo ad<« 
vised him to be grateful to the moderation of men who 
allowed him to retain Cordova. These insults were 
bitterly felt by him, but he had not the means of re- 
venge, and he could do no more than patiently wait the 
course of events in the faint hope of profiting by it. He 
waited in vain. Whatever might be the internal dis- 
sensions of the petty kings, the success of some, the 
failure of others, none thought of recognising his supe- 
riority. ^ 

To recount the perpetually recurring struggles of these 
xeguli for the increase of their states, their alliances, 
^ their transient successes or hopeless failures, or even their 
existence, would far exceed the limits of a compendium, 
and would afibrd neither interest nor instruction to the 
reader. Such events only can be noticed as are either 
signal in themselves, or exercised more than a passing 
influence on the condition of the Mohammedan portion 
of the Peninsula. 

After triumphing over some neighbouring kings, who 
"*‘ 1 ^ dreaded his increasing jiower, the sovereign of Seville 
455. to invade the poBsessions of Gehwar ; but death 

surprised him before those preparations were completed. 
His son, Mohammed Almoateded, who succeeded him, 
was as ambitious as himself, but more luxurious* The 
young king, dissatisfied with the scanty number of seventy 
women which had hitherto satisfied him, filled his harem 
with eight hundred of the choicest beauties. The faith* 
ful were scandalised at a prodigality which rivalled that 
of the greatest sovereigns of the East, and still more 
when they saw that while immense sums were expended 
on palaces, only one humble mosque arose in the twenty- 
, five towns which owned his jurisdiction. But this os- 
tentatious luxury did not divert him from treading in 

* Abu Baker, Veatii Serlca, p. Sd. Abu Abdalla, Veitia Acu Plcta, 
p. Alhomaid, Supplementum, p. 206. Ben AUbar, Chronologia,p, 206. 
(apud Caalri Blbllotbeca Arabico Hlapana, tonuU.) Xlmenei HuCoria 
Arabum, cap. M. Cond^, as ipoiled by Marl^B, Hiituire de la Domination 
del Araboa, &c, 11. 129—157. In theie chapten Chriitlan authorltlei have 
little to do with aflkira purely Mohammedan. It U often neceuary, howevefi 
to correct the itatementi of tbe Arabian writen by them. 
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the Bteps of his able father. He seized on Huelra^ 
Niebla^ and Gibraltar^ and aimed at the reduction of 
Carmona, which his father had been unable to effect. 
Though the fate of the last-named place was suspended 
for some years by the energetic resistance of its ruler^ in 
A. H. 444 it capitulated. All southern Andalusia was 
how in the power of Almoateded^ yet his ambition was 
far from satisfied. For some time he remained in alliance 
with Mohammed^ the son and successor of Gehwar 
(a. h. 435), in the throne of Cordova ; but he had re- 
solved to gain possession of that ancient capital, — whether 
by force or stratagem imported *him little. Though he 
had despatched five hundred horse to the aid of Moham- 
med in the wars which that prince had to sustain against 
the king of Toledo, and though Abdelmelic, the son of 
Mohammed, had been his bosom friend from infancy, 
he only waited for an opportunity of seizing his destined 
prey. That opportunity arrived in a. h. 452. The 
troops of Mohammed bad just been defeated by Aben 
Dylnun, who followed up the success by investing Cor- 
dova. The king was too much weakened by sickness to 
meet the impending danger, and Abdelmelic was too 
feeble to avert it by his own unassisted arm. The latter 
prince hastened to Seville, and implored the immediate 
aid of his friend. By Almoateded he was received with 
much apparent affectfon, and was assured of speedy help. 
He returned joyful to the palace of Azhara (Cordova 
was too closely invested to be safely entered), where he 
awaited the promised arrival of his friend. That friend 
did arrive at the head of a considerable army, and with 
the aid of the citizens totally routed the forces of Dylnun. 
But while Abdelmelic was pursuing the fugitives, the 
unprincipled ally moved his army on the city, took it, 
and made the unsuspecting Mohammed prisoner. The 
shock was too great for the shattered nerves of the son 
of Gehwar, who soon expired of a broken heart. The 
fate of Abdelmelic was no less melancholy. On return, 
ing to the capital which his valour had been instrumental 
in saving, he was refused admission, and was at the 
B 3 
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same instant surrounded and made a prisoner by the 
troops of his perfidious ally. Being consigned to a 
dungeon in one of the city towers^ his wounds^ and still 
more the indignation which he felt at hearing Almoateded 
loudly hailed as sovereign by the despicable populace,— 
or perhaps a violent death, — soon re-united him with his 
unfortunate father.* The usurper had little difficulty 
in procuring the huzzas of the mob. His liberality, 
which bordered on profusion, his magnificence, and above 
all, the splendour of his power, were well fitted to dazzle 
that unreflecting, and sometimes mischievous, portion of 
society. t ^ 

A, H. The king of Toledo was eager to erase the shame of 
456 his defeat under the walls of Cordova ; but he dreaded 
^ the power of Almoateded, and endeavoured to strengthen 
^ ‘ himself by alliances. His son-in-law, the king of V alen- 
cia, refused to aid him — doubtless through fear of the 
Sevillian king. In a transport of fury he departed for 
Valencia at the head of his cavalry, surprised the place, 
deposed and exiled his son-in-law, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed (a. h. 4*57), before the inhabitants 
could take any measures for the defence of their ruler. 
But though his resources were thus unexpectedly in- 
creased, he was unable to contend with the formidable 
Almoateded, who defeated him as often as he advanced 
to the field. On the death, however, of that prince, 
whom grief for the loss of a beloved daughter brought 
to the tomb (46l), he resumed his hostile policy. But 
though he triumphed over some allies of Mohammed^ the 
son and successor of Almoateded, though he vanquished 
the general of that prince, though during the absence of 
Mohammed he surprised both Cordova and Seville, bis 
' success was transient : he was besieged in the latter city 

* " Atgue Abdelmeleko Inteifecto," betb the learned interpreter (Caiiri) 
of Abu Aodalla We are unwilling to believe that Almoateded, however 
unprincipled, would proceed to that extremity ; yet another account Bays 
that both father and «on were put to death by the king of Seville, It ii also 
■aid that the expiring Abdelmelic prayed for vengeance on the race of hiB 
periecutor, and that hU prayer waa heard. We aliall loon wltneai the fate 
of Almoateded'i defoendanta 
t The fame authorities as before, 
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by his active enemy^ and died there at the very moment 
Mdhammed was advancing to take it by storm. Tha 
troops of the deceased king precipitately left the place ; 
Cordova was recovered with little difficulty; Murcia, 
the ally of Toledo, was soon occcupied by the con- 
quering Mohammed; Baeza, and other neighbouring 
cities, shared the same fate; in short, after so many 
years of continued warfare, the king of Seville and Cor- 
dova became, not merely the most powerful, but almost 
the only independent sovereign of Mohammedan Spain. 

Yahia Alkadia, the son and successor of Aben Dylnun a. h. 
in the throne of Toledo, inherited neither the courage ^7^5 
nor the abilities of that prince. Sunk in the lowest 
sensuality, he regarded with indifference the growing 
success of Mohammed. He became at length so con- 
temptible, that his very subjects rose and expelled him. 

He applied for aid to the ally of his father, Alfonso VI. 
king of Leon ; hut that prince, though under the greatest 
obligations to the memory of the father*, was persuaded 
by the king of Seville to adopt a hostile policy towards 
the son. It seems, indeed, as if Mohammed and Al- 
fonso, in the treaty which they concluiled at the instance 
of the former, had tacitly agreed not to interrupt each 
other in the execution of the designs each had long 
formed. Though Yahia was restored to his throne by 
the king of Badajoz, his destiny, as a Mohammedan 
would term it, was not to be avoided. His states were 
laid waste, and his capital invested, by the Christian 
king. His situation was now critical : in vain did the 
king of Badajoz advance to his assistance. The vic- 
torious Alfonso triumphed over all opposition, and 
prosecuted the siege with a vigour which might have 
shown the misbelievers how formidable an enemy awaited 
them all, and how necessary were their combined efforts 
to resist him. But Mohammed, the only enemy whom 
the Christian hero had to dread, was no less occupied in 
deriving his share of the advantages secured by the treaty, 

• See the reigii of that prince In tha next lectlon. 

B 4 
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—in reducing the strong towns of Murcia and Granada. 
Some zealous Mussulmans^ indeed^ raised their warning 
voice, and called on the princes of their faith from Sara- 
gossa to Granada to arm in its defence ; but their voices 
were disregarded amidst the storm of conflicting interests 
and passions. After a siege of three years, Toledo was 
reduced to the last extremity, and was compelled to ca- 
A, H, pitulate. On the 25th of May, a. d. 1085, Alfonso 
‘478. triumphantly entered ^this ancient capital of the Goths 
(Yahia retired to Valencia), which had remained in the 
power of the misbelievers about three hundred and 
seventy -four years.* 

The fall of Toledo, however it might have been fore- 
seen by the Mohammedans, fllled them with equal dis- 
may and indignation. As Mohammed was too formidable 
to openly assailed, they turned their vociferations of 
anger against his hagib, whom they accused of betraying 
the faith of Islam. Alarmed at the universal outcry, 
Mohammed was not sorry that he could devolve the 
heavy load of Tesponsibllity on the shoulders of his mi- 
nister., The latter fled ; but though he procured a tem- 
porary asylum from several princes, he was at length 
seized by the emissaries of his offended master ; was 
brought, flrst to Cordova, next to Seville; confined 
within the walls of a dungeon ; and soon beheaded by 
the royal hand of Mohammed. Thus was a servant of 
his king sacrificed for no other reason than that he had 
served that king too well. 


• Abu Abdalla, and AlhoroBld (spud Caslrl, 11. SIO — Sll). Ximenes 
HUtoria Arabum, cap. 47. necnon Renim in HUpanid Oleiitaruin, lib. vl. 
cap. 23. (apud Schottun^ Hlipaiiia lUuatraU, tom. IL) Chronicon Coninu 
brlcciiae, p. 33(^). (apud Florez, Eapafla Sa^rad^ tom, xxiii.) Chronicon de 
Cardefla, p. .‘372. (in eodem tomo.) Anales ToledanM, i. 385, (in eodem 
tomo.) Analea Toledanoa, 11 410. (in eodem tomoj Chronicon Luai- 
tanum, p. 405. (apud eundetn, tom. xlv.) Pelagiua Ovetenaia, p, 473. (in 
eodcnn tomo.) Chronicon Burgenae, p. 309. (apud eundem, xxlfi.) Chro- 
illoon Cerratenie (apud eundem, ii. 212.) Cond^, aa apoiled by MarUi, 
Hlatolre de la Domination dea Arabea, ftc II, 157^210. We lament to 
part here with Maadeu. whose undnUh^ work endi with the re-conqueit 
of Toledo, A. D. i085 'To hia elaborate reaearchea we have been under the 
greatest obligation, but cannot too much cenaurethe plan of hh great work, 
which is destitute alike of taiteand method, which is meane in facta and 
arid In atyle. and which is strangely conlUaed fTom the Arabian InTaaloo to 
thia period. It ia a work which the critic and the scholar wijl be glad to 
ooniult, but which will never be read. 
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The conquest of Toledo was far from satisfying the 
ambition of Alfonso : he rapidly seized on the for- 
tresses of Madrid, Maqueda, Guadalajara, and esta- 
blished his dominion on both banks of the Tagus. 
Mohammed now began seriously to repent his treaty with 
Idle Christian, and to tremble even for his own posses- 
sions. He vainly endeavoured to divert his ally from the 
projects of aggrandisement which that ally had evidently 
formed. The kings of Badajoz and Saragossa became 
tributaries to the latter; nay, if any reliance is to be 
placed on either Christian or Arabic historians’**', the 
king of Seville himself was subjected to the same humi- 
liation. However this may have been, Mohammed saw 
that unless he leagued himself with those whose subju- 
gation had hitherto been his constant object, — the 
princes of his faith, — his and their destruction was in- 
evitable, The magnitude of the danger compelled him to 
solicit their alliance. As the king of Saragossa was too 
much in fear of the Christians to enter into any league 
against them, and as the one of Valencia (Yahia) reigned 
only at the pleasure of Alfonso, the sovereigns of Ba- 
dajozj Almeria, and Granada were the only powers on 
whose co-operation he could calculate (he had annihi- 
lated the authority of several petty kings). He invited 
those princes to send their representatives to Seville, to 
consult as to the measures necessary to protect their 
threatened independence. The invitation was readily 
accepted. On the day appointed Mohammed, with his 
son A1 Raxid, and a considerable number of his wasirs 
and cadis, were present at the deliberations. The danger 


4k Cond£ gives the translation of two letters, » one iVom Alfonso to 
Mohaniinpd, distinguished for a tone of superiority and even of arrogance, 
which could arise onfy from the confidence felt by the writer in his own 
strength ; the other from Mohammed to Alfonso, containing a defiance. 
The latter begins : — 

"To the proud enemy of Allah, Alfonso ben Sanoho, who calls him. 
self lord of both nations and both laws. May God confound his arrogance, 
and prosper those who walk In the right way ! ’’ 

One pass^e of the same letter says, Fatigued wiih war, we were 
willing to omr thee an annual tribute ; but this does not satisfy thee; thou 
Wisheat us to deliver Into thine hands nurtowns and fortresses ; but are we 
thysuUecU, that thou makest such demands, or hast thou ever subdued 
iU? Thine injustice has roused us from our lethargy," frc. 
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Was BO imminenfcj — the force of the Christians was bo 
augmented, and that of tiie Moslems so weakened, — that 
Buch resistance as Mohammedan Spain alone could offer 
seemed hopeless. With this conviction in their hearts, 
two of the most influential cadis proposed an appeal to 
the celebrated African conqueror, Yussef ben Taxfin, 
whose arm alone seemed ab e to preserve the faith of 
Islam in the Peninsula. The proposal was received 
with general applause by all present : they did not 
make the very obvious reflection, that when a nation ad- 
mits into its bosom an ally more powerful than itself, it 
admits at the same time a conqueror. The wali of Ma- 
laga alone, Abdalla ben Zagut, had courage to oppose the 
dangerous embassy under consideration. You mean to 
call in the aid of the Almoravides I Are you ignorant 
that these fierce inhabitants of the deserts resemble their 
own native tigers ? Suffer them not, I beseech you, to 
enter the fertile plains of Andalusia and Granada! 
Doubtless they would break the iron sceptre which Al- 
fonso intends for us ; but you would still be doomed to 
wear the chains of slavery. Do you not know that Yus- 
sef has taken all the cities of Almagreb, — that he has 
subdued the powerful tribes of the east and west, — that 
he has every where substituted despotism for liberty and 
independence ? '* The aged Zagut spoke in vain : he was 
even accused of being a secret partisan of the Christian ; 
and the embassy was decreed. But Zagut was not the 
only one who foresaw the catastrophe to which that em- 
bassy must inevitably lead : A1 Raxid shared the same 
prophetic feeling. In reply to his father, who, after the 
separation of the assembly, expatiated on the absolute 
necessity of aoliciting the alliance of Aben Taxfin, as 
the only measure capable of saving the rest of Moham- 
.rnedan Spain from the yoke of Alfonso, he said, — 
This Aben Taxfin, who has subdued all that he 
pleased, will serve us as he has already served the 
people of Almagreb and Mauritania, — he will expel us 
from our country I ” — Any thing,” rejoined the father, 
'' rather than ^dalusia should become the prey of the 
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Christians ! Dost thou wish the Mussulmans to curse 
me? I would rather become an humble shepherd^ a 
driver of Yussef’s camels^ than reign dependent on 
these Christian dogs ! But iny trust is in Allah/* — 
^^May Allah protect both thee and thy people I '* replied 
A1 Raxid mournfully^ who saw that the die of fate was 
cast.^ 

The course of this history must be interrupted for a 
moment^ while the origin and exploits of this formidable 
African are recorded. 

Beyond the chain of Mount Atlas, in the deserts of 
ancient Getulia, dwelt two tribes of Arabian descent, — 
both, probably, of the greater one of Zanhaga, so illus- 
trious in Arabian history. At what time they had been 
expelled, or had voluntarily exiled themselves from their 
native Yemen, they knew not ; but tradition taught 
them that they had been located in the African deserts 
from ages immemorial. Their life was passed under the 
tent; their only possessions were their camels and their 
freedom. Yahia ben Ibrahim, belonging to one of these 
tribes, — that of Gudala, — made the pilgrimage of 
Mecca. On his return through the province of Cairwan 
he became acquainted with Abu Amram, a famous al- 
faqui, originally of Fez. Being questioned by his new 
friend as to the religion and manners of his countrymen, 
he replied that they were sunk in ignorance, both from 
their isolated situation in the desert and from their 
want of teachers : he added, however, that they were 
strangers to cruelty, and that they would be willing 
enough to receive instruction from any quarter. He 
even entreated the alfaqui to allow some one of his dis- 
ciples to accompany him into his native country ; but 
none of those disciples were willing to undertake so long 
and perilous a journey, and it was not without consider- 
able difficulty that Abdalla ben Yassim, the disciple of 
anqther alfaqui, was persuaded to accompany the pa- 
triotic Yahia. Abdalla was one of those ruling minda 

* Authoritlei, ths chroniclet preterred in Finrei, the ITagmenti of Cuiri, 
Rodericiu Tofttanus, Lucu Tudentii, and Cond^ as ipoiled by Marl^ 
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which; fortunately for the peace of society; nature so 
seldom produces. Seeing his enthusiastic reception by 
the tribe of GudalS; and the influence he was sure of 
maintaining over it; he formed the design of founding a 
sovereignty in the heart of these vast regions. Under the 
pretext that to diffuse a holy religion and useful know.- 
ledge was among the most imperative of dutieS; he pre- 
vailed on his obedient disciples to make war on the 
kindred tribe of Lamtuna. That tribe submitted; ac- 
knowledged his spiritual authority^ and zealously assisted 
him in his great purpose of gaining proselytes by the 
sword. His ambition naturally increased with his suc- 
cess : in a short time he had reduced; in a similar man- 
ner; the isolated tribes around him. To his valiant fol- 
lowers of Lamtuna he now gave the name of Murahitins, 
or AlmoravideSj which signifies men consecrated to the 
pervice of God.* The whole country of Darah was gra- 
dually subdued by this new apostle; and his authority 
w'as acknowledged over a region extensive enough to 
form a respectable kingdom. But though he exercised 
all the rights of sovereignty; he prudently abstained fron\ 
assuming the title : he left to the emir of Lamtuna the 
A. u. ostensible exercise of temporsl power ; ap,d when; in 
4£0.'a. h. 450 (a. d. 1058); that emir fell in battle; he nomi- 
nated Abu Bekir ben Omar to the vacant dignity. His 
own death; which was that of a warrior; left Abu Bekir 
in possession of an undivided sovereignty. The power; 
and consequently the reputation of the emir; spread far 
and wide ; and numbers flocked from distant provinces 
to share in the advantages of religion and plunder. His 
native plains were now too narrow for the ambition of 
Abu Bekif; who crossed the chain of Mount AtlaS; and 
. fixed his residence in the city of Agmat; between those 
mountains and the sea. But even this place was soon too 

* The Interpretation of Caiirl Is somewhat dilfbrent : " Almorabldie, 
quod nomen Latlne lonat CoiifoBderati/' &b. Nota In Vest Acu Ret, 
Abu Abdalla. li. !219. 

' ** Marbouth Mo^abeth.” says D’Herbelot (Biblloth^que Orlentale), '* qui 

eit 1e ilngullor de Mnrabethah, ngnifle en Arabe, une personne llde plue 
^troltement aux exercicei de aa religion, et que nous appellona ordlnaire- 
laent un religteux.*' 
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confined for his increased subjects^ and he looked round 
for a site on which he might lay the foundations of a 
great city^ the destined metropolis of a great empire. 

One was at length found; and the city of Marocco 
began to rear its head from the valley of Eylana. Before^ 
however, his great work was half completed, he received 
intelligence that the tribe of Gudala had declared a deadly 
war against that of Lamtuna; and that the ruin of one 
at least cf the hostile people was to be apprehended. As 
he belonged to the latter, he naturally trembled for the 
fate of his kindred ; and at the head of his cavalry he • 
departed for his native deserts, leaving the superintend- 
ence of the buildings and the command of the army, 
during his absence, to his cousin, Yussef ben Taxfin. 

The person and character of Yussef are drawn in the 
most favourable colours by the Arabian writers. We 
are told that his stature was tall and noble, his coun- 
tenance prepossessing, his eyes dark and piercing, his 
beard long, his tone of voice harmonious, his whole 
frame, which no sickness ever assailed, strong, robust, 
and familiar with fatigue ; that his mind corresponded 
with his outward appearance, his generosity, his care of 
the poor, his sobriety, his justice, his religious zeal, 
freedom from intolerance, rendering him the admiration 
of foreigners, and the love of his own people. But 
whatever were his other virtues, it will be seen that 
gratitude, honour, and good faith, were not among the 
number. Scarcely had his kinsman left the city, than, 
in pursuance of the design he had formed of usurping 
the supreme authority, he began to win the affections 
of the troops, pardy by his gifts, and partly by that 
winning affability of manner which he could easily 
assume. How well he succeeded will booi^ appear. 

Nor was his success in war less agreeable to so fierce 
and martial a people as the Alraoravides. The Berbers 
who inhabited the defiles of Mount Atlas, and who, 
animated by the spirit of independence so character- 
istic of mountaineers, endeavoured to vindicate their 
natural liberty, were quickly subdued by him. But tiii 
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policy was still superior. He had long loved^ or^ at 
least, long aspired to the hope of marrying, the beautiful 
Zainab, sister of Abu Bekir ; but the fear of a repulse 
from the proud chief of his family had caused him to 
smother his inclination. He now disdained to sup- 
plicate for that chief's consent: he married the lady, 
and from that moment proceeded boldly in his projects 
of ambition. Having put the finishing hand to his 
magnificent city of Marocco, he transferred thither the 
seat of his empire; and by the encouragement he af-* 
forded to individuals of all nations who chose to settle 
there, he soon filled it with a prosperous and numerous 
population. The augmentation of his army was his 
next great object; and so well did he succeed in it that 
A. H. on his departure, in a hostile expedition against Fez, 
466 . he found his troops exceeded one hundred thousand. 
With so formidable a force, he had little difficulty in 
rapidly extending his conquests. 

Yussef had just completed the subjugation of Fez 
when Abu Bekir returned from the desert, and en. 
camped in the vicinity of Agmat. He was soon made 
acquainted — probably common report had acquainted 
him long before — with the usurpation of his kinsman. 
With a force so far inferior to his rival's, and still more 
with the conviction that the hearts of the people were 
weaned from him, he might well hesitate as to the 
course he should adopt. His greatest mortification was 
to hear his own horsemen, whom curiosity drew to 
Marocco, loud in the praises of Yussef, whose liberality 
to the army was the theme of universal admiration, 
and whose service for that reason many avowed their 
intention of embracing. He now feared that his power 
was at an end, yet he resolved to have m interview 
with his cousin. The two chiefs met about half way 
between Marocco and Agmat*, and after a formal salu- 
tation took their seats on the same carpet. The appear- 

• The aUUnce ii About ten or twelve lesguei. 
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ance of Yussef's formidable guard, the alacrity with 
which he wan obeyed, and the grandeur which Bur- 
rounded him, convinced Abu Bekir that the throne of 
the usurper was too firmly established to b^ shaken. 
The poor emir, bo far from demanding the restitution 
of his rights, durst not even utter one word of com- 
<^plaint : on the contrary, he pretended that he had long 
renounced empire, and that his only wish was to pass 
the remainder of his days in the retirement of the de- 
sert. With equal hypocrisy Yussef humbly thanked 
him for his abdication : the sheiks and walls were sum- 
moned to witness the renewed declaration of the emir, 
after which the two princes separated. The following 
day, however, Abu Bekir received a magnificent present 
from Yussef*, who, indeed, continued to send him one 
every year to the period of his death.t 

Yussef, who, though he had refused to receive the 
title of almumenin, which he considered as pro- 
perly belonging to the caliph of the East, had just 
exchanged his humble one of emir for those of almuz- 
lemin, or prince of the believers, and of nazaradin, or 
defender of the faith, when the letters of Mohammed 
reached him. A similar application from Omar, king 
of Badajoz, he had disregarded, — not because he was 
indifferent to the glory of serving his religion, still less 
to the advantage of extending his conquests, hut because 
he had not then sufficiently consolidated his power. 
Now, however, he was in peaceful possession of an 
extended empire, and he assembled his chiefs to hear 


* Tbls present ii made to consist of 25,000 crowns of gold, 70 horses of 
the best breed, all splendidly accoutred, 150 mules, 100 mag;ni(lcent turbans, 
with as many costly habits, 400 common turbans, 200 white iMntles, lOOU 
pieces of rich stuffs, 200 pieces of fine linen, 150 black slaves, 20 beautlAil 
young maidens, with a considerable quantity of perAjmes, com, and cattle. 
Such a gift was worthy of royalty, In a similar situation, a modern EngUsis 
sovereign would probably have sent — one hundred pounds. 

t D’Herbelot, Dlctionnaire Oriental, under the reipMtive names, Abu 
Abdalla, Regum Almorabltarum Series (apud Cailri Biblioth. iL 2161), Abu 
Bekir, vestls Serlca (apud eundem, ii. 41,1. Ximenei Rodericus, Hiatorin 
Arabum, cap. 4S, &c. Cond^, as spoiled by Marlas, Hiitoire de la Doml. 
nation, &c. ii, 227—238. D*Herbelot varies in several instancea firom the 
autborltles of both Ubrarlani of the EsouriaL 
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their sentiments on an expedition which he had resolve^ 

' to undertake. All immediately exclaimed that war 
should be undertaken in defence of the tottering throne 
of Islam. Before^ however^ he returned a final answet 
to the king of Seville, he insisted that the fortress of 
AlgQ|iras should be placed in his hands, on the pretence 
that if fortune were unpropitious, he should have some* 
place to which he might retreat. That Mohammed 
should have been so blind as not to perceive the designs 
involved in the insidious proposal is almost enough to 
make one agree with the Arabic historians^ that destiny 
had decreed he should fall by his own measures. The 
place was not only surrendered to the artful Moor, but 
Mohammed himself went to Marocco to hasten the 
departure of Yussef. He was assured of speedy suc- 
cour, and induced to return. He was soon followed 
by the ambitious African, at the head of a mighty 
armament. 

A. H. Alfonso was besieging Saragossa, which he had 

479. every expectation of reducing, when intelligence reached 
him of Yussef 's disembarkation. He resolved to meet 
the approaching storm. At the head of all the forces 
he could muster he advanced towards Andalusia, and 
encountered Yussef on the plains of Zalaca, between 
Badajoz and Merida. As the latter was a'strict observer 
of the outward forms of his religion, he summoned ithe 
Christian king by letter to embrace the faith of the 
prophet, or consent to pay an annual tribute, or prepare 
for immediate battle. I am told," added the writer, 
that thou wishest for vessels to carry the war into my 
kingdom ; 1 spare thee the trouble of the voyage. 
Allah br^gs thee into my presence that I may punish 
thy presumption and pride I** The indignant Christian 
trampled the letter under foot, and at the same time 
said to the messenger, " Tell thy master what thou 
hast seen! Tell him also not to hide himself during 
the action : let him meet me face to face ! " The two 
armies engaged the thirteenth day of the moon Regeb> 
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• A.H. 479 '* The onset of Alfonso at the head of the 
Christiaii cavalry was so fierce^ that the ranks of the 
Almoravides were thrown into confusion ; not less suc- 
cjpBsful was SanchOj king of Navarre^ against the ^da- 
lusianSj who retreated towards Badajoz. But the troops 
of Seville kept the fields and fought with desperate 
^alouT : they would, however, have given way, had not 
Yussef at this critical moment advanced with his reserve 
and his own guard, consisting of his bravest troops, and 
assailed the Christians in the rear and flanks. This 
imexpected movement decided the fortune of the day. 
Alfonso was severely wounded and compelled to retreat, 
but not until nightfall, nor until he bad displayed a 
valour worthy of the greatest heroes. Though his own 
loss was severe, amounting according to the Arabians to 
24j000 men, that of the enemy could scarcely be in- 
ferior, when we consider that this victory had no result : 
Yussef was evidently too much weakened to profit by 
it. t 

Not long after the battle, Yussef being called to a. h. 
Africa by thej^eath of a son, the command of the Al- 
moravides devolved on Syr ben Abi Bekir, the ablest of 
his generals. That general advanced northwards, and^ ’ 


* A. H, 479. opens April 17th, 1086. 
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t Abu Abdallft, Yestii Acu Pictc, et Abu Bakir, Vntli (apud 

Caairi, ubl luprk). Roderlcui Toletanus, Rerum In Hiipanla^starum, 
lib. vL cap. SI, Ac. (apud Schottum, Hiipanla llluBtrata, tom. iL). Cbro. 
nloon Lusltanum, p.4()5, (apud Florez, Ei pafia Sagrada, tom.xlr.), Tblaau.< 
ttauclty thuB relates the loss of the battle ; ~ " Sed Diabolo adveriante, tlmor 
magnua Invailt ulurlmoa nostronim, at fUgenint ea els multa miUla, nuUo 
m penequente.'’ AnnalM CoinplutenleB,p, SIS. (apud eundem, tom. uiii) 
ChTualoon Conimbricenie (In eodem tomo, a 330.). Chronlecn Cerratenie 
(apud eundem, 11. SIS,), D’Herbelnt, BibUothlijue Orieotale (aub varlii 
nooilnlbui.}. Condd, aa ipoUed by Maryi, Hiitoire de la Domloatloii, Ac. 
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leized some inBignificant fortresses ; but the advaiitage 
was but temporary, and was more than counterbalanced 
by the disasters of the following year. The king of 
Saragossa, Abu Giafar, had hoped that the defeat of 
Zalaca would prevent the Christians from attacking him ; 
but that of bis allies, the Mohammedan princes, in 
the neighbourhood, and the taking of Huesca* by the 
king of Navarre, convinced him how fallaciouB was his 
fancied security. Seeing that no advantage whatever 
had accrued from his former expedition, Yussef now 
proclaimed the Alhiged, or holy war, and invited all the 
Andalusian princes to join him. In the moon Rabia 1., 
A.H. 481, he again disembarked at Algeziras, and joined 
the confederates. But this present demonstration of 
force proved as useless as the preceding: it ended in 
nothing ; owing partly to the disBensions of the Moham- 
medans, and partly to the activity of the Christians, 
who not only rendered abortive the measures of the 
enemy, but gained some signal advantages over them. 
Yussef was forced to retreat on Almeida. Whether 
throiigh the distrust of the Mohammedajj^ princes, who 
appear to have penetrated his intention of subjecting 
them to his empire, or through his apprehension of 
Alfonso, he again returned to Africa, to procure new 
and more considerable levies. In a.h. 484, he landed 
a third time at Algeziras, not so much with the view of 
humbling the Christian king as of executing the per-i 
fidious design he had so long formed. For form's sake, 
indeed, he invested Toledo, but he could have enter-^ 
tained no expectation of reducing it ; and when he per.^ 
ceived that the Andaluaian princea refused to join him, 
he eagerly left that city, and. proceeded to secure far 
dearerand easier interesta: he openly tluew off the 
maak, and commenced hla career of spoliation. 

¥ 

* ‘Pm eymti md (Utei of thii period ere ftrtngely oonfbunded by 
Mariana and Ferrerai, who chiefly depend on Rodrigo ofTViledn fipanftin 
lilftory can never be too much indmed to CaaLri and CondS. Tb eaqxjae 
the anachronleiDa and the mUtakei of the natlva wilten prior to the ap. 
vearance of the BibHotheca ArBbieo.HifpftQa Eicu ri a lenri e would n^ilre 
an impla vaUune; 
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*^6 king of Granada^ Abdalla ben Balkin^ was the 
first victim to African perfidy. In the conviction that 
he must be overwhelmed if resistance were ofieredj he 
left his city to welcome Yussef. His Bubmission was 
vain : he was instantly loaded with chains^ and with his 
family sent to Agmat. Timur ben Balkin^ brother of 
Abdalla was in the same violent manner despoiled of 
Malaga. Mohammed now perceived the grievous error 
which he had committed^ and the prudent foresight of 
his son A1 Raxid.’ Did not I tell thee/' said the 
latter^ mournfully^ what the consequences would be ; 
that we should be driven from our palace and country ? " 
— Thou wert indeed a true prophet/' replied the self- 
accused father ; but what power could avert the 
decrees of fate ? " It seemed as if fate had indeed re- 
solved that this well-meaning but misguided prince 
should fall by his own obstinacy ; for though his son 
advised him to seek the alliance of Alfonso^ he refused 
to do so untiFthat alliance could no longer avail him. 
He himself seemed to think that the knell of his depart- 
ing greatness avas about to sound ; and the most melan- 
choly images were present to his fancy even in sleep. 

One night/' says an Arabic historian^ he heard in a 
dream his ruin* predicted by one of his sons : he awoke^ 
and the same verses were repeated: — 

** ‘ Once, Fortune carried thee in her car of triumphj and thy 
name was by renown spread to the ends of the earth. Now, 
the same renown conveys only thy sighs. Days and nights 
pass away* And like them the enjoyments of the world: thy 
greatness has vanished like a dream !' 

But if Mohammed was superstitious^ — if h^elt that 
fate had doomed him^ and that resistance would be 
uselessj — he resolved not to fall ignobly. His defence 
was indeed heroic ; but it was vain^ even though Alfonso 
sent him an aid of 20^000 men : hia cities fell one by 
otie; Seville Whb constrained to capitulate; he and his 
family were thrown into priaon until a ship was prepared 
to convey them into Afnca^ whither their perfidiouB ally 
0 2 
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had retired some weeks before. His conduct in this 
melancholy reverse of fortune is represented as truly 
great. Not a sigh escaped him^ except for the innocent 
companions of misfortune, especially for his son, A1 
Raxid^ whose virtues and talents deserved a better des- 
tiny. Surrounded by the best beloved of his wives^ by 
his daughters, and his four surviving sons, he endeavoured 
to console them as they wept on seeing his royal hands 
oppressed with fetters, and still more when the ship con- 
veyed all from the shores of Spain. My children and 
friends,*' said the suffering monarch, 'Met us learn to sup- 
port our lot with resignation ! In this state of being our 
ei\joyments are but lent us, to be resumed when Heaven 
sees fit. Joy and sorrow, pleasure ahd pain, closely follow 
each other ; but the noble heart is above the inconstancy 
of fortune ! " The royal party disembarked at Ceuta, 
and were conveyed to Agmat, to be confined in a fortress. 
We are told, that on their journey a compassionate poet 
presented the fallen king with a copy of Sterses deploring 
his misfortunes, and that he rewarded the poet with 
thirty-six pieces of gold, — the only mone^ he had left, 
from his once exhaustless riches. He had little appre- 
hension of what was to follow — that Yussef would leave 
him without support; tliat his future* life was to be 
passed in penury; nay, that his daughters would be 
compelled to earn his subsistence and their own by the 
labour of their hands. Yet even in this indigent con- 
dition, says Aben Lebuna, and through the sadness which 
covered their countenances, there was something about 
them which revealed their high origin. The dnfortunate 
monarch outlived the loss of his crown and liberty about 
four years.* 

* Aba Boldr, VeiUi Serin, necnon Abu Abdalla. Vntia Aeu FicU, 
■eu Rerum AlmorablUrum Serin (amid CaiirK Bibliotn. Arab.-Hlip. il. 4S, 
et 217.)' Blbllotheoa (apud eundem, li. Sia). Felagliu Oveteniii Eplicopus, 
Breve Compendium (apud Sandoval, HiatorUf deJM Cinco Oblipoa, p. 7a. 
et apud Florei^Eapafta Sagrada, tom. xlv,). Cond^ aa ipoUed bv 
HlaloLre de la Domination, ii. ^!J8— S75. See alio D’Hqrbelot, BlbUotbSqun 

Orientale, under the head Morabethah, Jouiouf; Ac. Abu Bakir ta m ill 
Infbrmed of ChriitUn affiiirii that he ium>otea Alfimio to have fkllen In the 
battle of Zalaca : — ** Victli tandem Chrlitlanli, AliAoniua fUgiaif, a auiii 
ut oreditur, ne in ho^ poteHatem venlret, InteifaoUM eit." 'Dto Uahop of 
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After the fall of Mohammed^ the general of Yusaef a. h. 
had little difficulty in subduing the remaining princes of 485. 
Andalusia. Valencia next received the African yoke. * 
The king of Saragossa was more fortunate. He sent 
ambassadors to Yussef^ hearing rich presents^ and pro* 
posing an alliance with a common league against the 
Christians. My dominions/' said Abu Giafar, “ are 
the only barrier between thee and the Christian princes. 
Hitherto my predecessors and myself have withstood all 
their efforts : with thy succour 1 shall fear them still 
less.” Yussef accepted the proposal ; a treaty of alliance 
was made ; and the army of Abu Giafar was reinforced 
by a considerable body of Almoravides (a. h. 486), with 
whom he repelled an invasion of Sancho, king of Aragon. 

A third division of the Africans, which marched to 
destroy the sovereignty of Algarve and Bad^oz, was no 
less successful. Bad^oz capitulated ; but, in violation 
of the treaty, the dethroned Omar, with two of his sons, 
was surrounded and asBassinated by a body of cavalry, as 
he was unsuspiciously journeying from the scene of his 
past prosperity in search of another asylum. A third 
son was placed in close confinement.* 

Thus ended the petty kingdoms of Andalusia, after a 4B7. 
stormy existence of about sixty years, and thus com- 
menced the 


2. Dynasty of the Almoravides, 

For some years after the usurpation of Yussef, peace 467 
appears to have subsisted in Spain between the Moham. to 
medans and the Christians. Fearing a new irruption 
of Africans, Alfonso contented himself with fortifying 
Toledo ; and Yussef felt little inclination to renew the 


OvImId KATcely condenendi to notice the luccesi of the Mohammechuia 
Having minutely particularlfed the conquMts of Alfonao, he tbuf ipeakf 
of the Alinoravldef : " Cum qulbUB praelia multa fecit [ Adefonsui), et multn 
f^tumeUa dum vlzlt aooeplt ab eii.’* Thii la all tha blibop will t^ua 
about them. 

* In relating the eventi theae tlmei, we omit all mention of the Cld 
Huy Dlaa de Blvar; not ao much that, with Maadeu, we doubt hli exlatoiee* 
u that the aotlona recorded or him do not rest on luffldenC auttaoxlty. Of 
thia famoui perionage more will he lald in the proper place. 

0 3 
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war with one whose prowess he had so fatally experi. 
enced. But Christian Spain was^ at one moment^ near 
• the brink of ruin. The passion for the crusades was no 
less ardently fait by the Spaniards than by other nations 
of Europe ; thousands of the best warriors were pre- 
paring to depart for the Holy Land^ as if there was 
more merit in contending with the infidels^ in a remote 
region^ far a barren sepulchre^ than at home for the 
dearest interests of man — for honour^ patriotismj and 
religion. Fortunately for Spain^ pope Pascal 11.^ in 
answer to the representations of AlfonsOj declared that 
the proper post of every Spaniard was at home^ and 
there were his true enemies.* 

A. H. In A. H. 496 ^ Yussef visited his new possessions in 
496 the Peninsula. At Cordova, which in imitation of tbe 
^ Omeyas he wished to honour as the capital, he convoked 
his walis and sheiks, and caused his second son Ali to 
be proclaimed heir of his vast empire. The instruc- 
tions which he gave the young prince on this occasion, 
were founded on wisdom, and must impress us with a 
favourable idea of his capacity. To confer the chief 
governments on the faithful sheiks of Lamtuna alone ; 
to preserve his frontier fortresses well guarded; to 
employ chiefly the Andalusians against the Chris- 
tians, as much better acquainted than the Africans with 
the enemy's mode of warfare; to maintain ITjOOO 
horsemen of his native tribe, besides a considerable num- 
ber of Moors, always in Spain ; to pay his troops punc- 
tually; to preserve ^e existing alliance with the sovereign 
of Saragossa, whose states formed so desirable a rampart 
against the incursions of the Christians ; to honour all 
Mussulmans, and to exercise clemency t; — were among 
, the chief admonitions which the prince received from 
his father. The latter soon afterwards returned to Mp- 
rocco, where he died on the third day df the moon 

• When Bernardo, arohblihop of Toleda caUed at Rome on bli way to 
Pa]eftln& the pope enireNed equal aatonUnment and diipleaiure that the 
prelate uould leave nls church while expoted to luch oangen friun tbe 
Afticani. Ihe humbled bUhop returned to hii wtc.^Anaiet Toted, 
t We are told that he never pronounced a lentence of death / that Ida 
hearleet punUhment wu perpetual imprlioiunent. 
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Muharranij a. h. 500^ after living one hundred Arabian^ 
or about ninety-seven Christian years.* 

Ali was only in his twenty-third year when# he sue- a. h. 
ceeded his father^ whose military talenta he inheritedj 
and whom he surpassed in generosity. ^ The readiness 
with which he pardoned his nephewj the son of his 
elder brother^ who aspired to the throne^ made a fa- 
vourable impression on his subjects. One of his first 
acts was to visit Cordova^ to receive the hoihage of the 
people ; this was followed by a decimation of war against 
the Christians^ the conduct of which he intrusted to his 
brother Temim. Near Ucles, an army of Castilians 5oi. 
was cut to pieces^ and the infant^ don Sancho^ the son of 
AlfonsOj slain. But the Christian hero, though sor- 
rowful, was not dismayed; he raised new levies, 
strengthened his fortifications of Toledo, and so imposed 
on the misbelievers that they dared not attack him. 

They obtained, indeed, some temporary success in Cata- 
lonia ; but this was more than counterbalanced by subse- 
quent reverses. On the death of Alfonso, however, 
in A. D. 1109^ Ali again entered Spain at the head of 
100,000 men, to prosecute in person the war against 
the Christians. But though he laid waste the territory 503 . 
of Toledo, and invested that city, he soon abandoned 
the siege in utter hopelessness, devastated the country 
as far as Madrid and Guadalaxara, and destroyed Ta- 
lavera. These were poor results from such vast pre- 
parations. In the north the Christians were more for- 
tunate. Under Alfonso I. of Aragon, tliey defeated 
and slew Abu Giafar in battle, and took Tudela. With 
diis able Mohammedan prince ended the greatness of the 
kingdom of Saragossa. His son, indeed, Abdelmelic, but-. 
named AmadDola,wasproclaimedin his place; butthough 
the young prince was valiant, he was unable to contend 
with his Ipnnidable neighbour of Aragon. His inde- 
pendence &ing threatened on the one hand by the Al-i 
morayideB, who appear to have destined h^ to an 


* The MUDe authorltiee u befbrei. 
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African fortress^ and on the other by the king of Atr- 

510, gODj in A,. B. 510j he entered into an alliance with the 
latter, aiH^e nearer and more dangerous of^his enemies. 
In die same flip Alfonso defeated and slew Mezdeli^ 
the wali of Gflnadaj and seized on Lerida. A second 
army sent by Ali had no better success ; it was routed 
and oompell^ to retreat by the Christian king^ who now 
openly expressed his resolution of besieging Saragossa^ 
though the tinfortunate Amad Dola did not deserve such 
treatment from an ^y. In 512 (a. d. 1116) that im- 
portant city^ after a siege of some months^ fell into the 
poweV of the Christians^ and the north of Spain was for 
ever freed from the domination of the Mohammedansj 
though Amad Dola was permitted to reign over a di- 
minished territory as the tributary of the Aragonese. The 
following year the Aragonian hero destroyed 20^000 of 
the Africans^ who had advanced as far as the environs 
of Daroca; while another division of the Almoravides^ 
under Ali in person^ was compeHed to retreat before the 
army of Leon and Castile. 

514 . At this very time (a. h. 514), the empire of the Al- 
moravides was tottering to its fall.* It ^d never been 
agreeable to the Mohammedans of Spain, whose manners, 
from their intercourse with a civilised people, were com- 
paratively refined. The sheiks of Lamtuna were so many 
insupportable tyrants : the Jews, the universal agents for 
the collection of the revenues, were here, as in Poland, 
the most pitiless extortioners; every savage from the 
desert looked with contempt on the i^der inhabitant of 
the Peninsula. The domination of these strangers was 
indeed so odious, that, except for the divisions between 
Alfonso and his ambitious queen donna Urraca, who 
was sovereign in her own right*, all Andalusia might 
' speedily have been subjected to tiie Christian yoke. 
£ven while Ali remained in Spain, an opei^ revolt of 
the inhabitants, who could not longer support the ex- 


* We muit igaln obterre, thet the present section Is not the place Itor 
enteiinf into a minute rdatton of Christian amis,; which must be looked 
for In the next 
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ceases of the baibarian guards showed him on howprecaii- 
Otis a bans his empire was founiled. Those excesses^ which 
consisted in laying waste the gardens^ in forcilly enter- 
ing the housesj in seizing the pToperii||and insulting 
the wives and daughters of the Cordovn^ were wholly 
unrestrained by the local authorities^ notwithstanding 
the urgent representations of the sufferers. They now 
took righteous justice into their own hands : they rose 
against the Almoravides^ of whom they massacred a 
considerable number. ALi felt that;, the example might 
be contagious^ and he speedily marched on the revolted 
dty. The inhabitants shut their gates ; but at the same 
time sent a deputation to inform him that they had 
taken up arms^ not against him^ but their oppressors^ 
and that they would cheerfully submit^ if he would 
punish the guilty soldiery. At first he was too much in- 
censed to listen to their reasonable demand ; but as he 
found them resolved rather to perish than to submit un- 
conditionally^ and as the urgency of his African affairs 515. 
was greater every day^ he at length consented to treat 
with them.* 

But the cause which most menaced the existence of 
All's throne^ and which was destined to change tlie 
whole face of western Africa and southern Spain^ ori- 
ginatedj like the power of Yussef ben Taxfin, in the 
deserts bordering on Mount Atlas. Mohammed ben 
AbdalUj the son of a lamp-lighter in the mosque of 
Cordova^ was distinguished for great curiosity and an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. After studying for 
some years in the schools of his native city^ he journeyed 
to Bagdad^ to continue his studies under the celebrated 
doctors of that capital of the Mohammedan world. Of 
these doctors none was more famibs than Abu Hamid 
Algazalij and^ perhaps, none so free in the expression of 
his BentiioentB. He had written a book on the resur- 
rectiob of the sciences and the law^ which the cadi of 
Cordova had been the first to condenm^ as containing 

f 

* Authoritlei,^he flnmenti tif Csiii'l, D’Heibelot, the biibap of Oviedo, 
Rodrigo of Toledo, the biihop of I'uy and Cond^, as spoiled bjr MarUs. 
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opinions dangerous to the faith of Islam.* That con- 
demnation had been approved hy Ali ; all the copies 
which cAld be found had been seized and committed 
«to the flames. JVlien Mohammed took his place among 
the scholars of Algazali^ he was asked the natural ques- 
tion^ whether he had ever heard his master's writings 
spolmn of in his native city. He endeavoured to evade 
it ; but beipg closely pressed by the doctorj he related 
what had happened. The writer grew pale ; but^ in a 
trembling voicCj he demanded of Heaven vengeance on 
his impious judges, and on the king who had sanctioned 
their injustice. His disciples joined him in the prayer. 

Pray Allah^ also^'* said the stranger^ that 1 may be 
the instrument of thy vengeance!'' Algazali added 
this prayer to the other. 

M^ether Mohammed was a fanatic or a knave, or 
composed of a large mixture of both, is not easy to be 
determined. On Ids return from Bagdad to Mauritania 
he had no wish to revisit his native city, where he could 
expect little honour : he wandered from place to place, 
zedously preaching the doctrines of his master. His re- 
ception, however, was long cool ; and from one town, 
where he had held forth in the mosque, he was com- 
pelled to flee to Tremecen. On his way he fell in 
with a youth, Abdelmumen by name, whom he per- 
suaded to share his fortunes; and who, as we shall 
soon perceive, was to prove his most efficient ally. 
The two friends subsequently travelled to Fez, and 
thence to Morocco, to inculcate the new doctrine. One 
day they entered the grand mosque, and Mohammed 
immediately occupied the most prominent seat. He 
was informed that the place was reserved for the iman 
and the prince of dpe faithful The temples bdong 
to Allah, and to AU^ alone ! " was the reply of the bold 
intruder, who, to the aurprise of the audience, repeated 

* The wrltlngi of Alsasali were also assailed by Mohunmed ben Rtaalaf 
DfDUberU, Conl\iUtlo Operum Doctorlv AlglaiaJl. titulo LueubraHonw. 
Ebu Alkhadb, BlUloiheca, panvUL (aj^ Caairl,4L 87.). Spain. wheUlttr 
Mohamnmdan or CbrlitUn, woi always aealous <br orthodoxy. 
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the whole chapter of the Koran following that paaaage. 
In a few moments Ali entered, and all rose to salute 
him, with the exception of Mohammed, who did not 
even deign to cast a glance on the dreaded chief of a 
great empire. When the service was concluded, he 
approached Ali, and, in a voice loud enough to be heard 
by those around him, said, — Provide a remedy for the 
affictions of thy people ! one day Allah will require thee 
to account for ^em ! " The prince, who considered him 
as one of the rigidly righteous, or reputedly inspired, — 
a class which exist under different denominations in all 
Mohammedan states, and which may utter truths unpa- 
latable to the great,— no further noticed his admonition 
than to ask him if he wanted any thing. Nothing 
which this world can give ! ” he gravely replild ; my 
mission is to preach reformation, and to correct abuses!"' 
Ali was struck by the words ; he ordered his doctors 
and alfaquis to examine the principles of the pretended 
prophet. Most of them appeared to apprehend mischief 
if the impostor were allowed to harangue the multitude, 
which in all countries is apt to confound change with 
reformation. One of them, who knew the influence 
which governed the mob better than his brethren, said 
to Ali, — To-day load this mischief-seeker vnth fet- 
ters, or to-morrow he may sound in thy ears the trum- 
pet of war ! " * But the hagib, on whose judgment the 
onperor placed implicit reliance, ridiculed fears of dan- 
ger from an obscure and ignorant teacher ; and con- 
tended, that the best defence against seditious doctrines 
was in the good sense of the people. The artful 
rebel was permitted to follow his vocation until the 
excitement produced by his fanatic appeals to the ig^ 
norant populace was too great to bo overlooked, and he 
Was ordered to leave Morocco. At a short distance from 
the city, however, probably in its public cemetery, he 
built a hut among ^e graves, as a residence foriiimself 

• Aocoidiiw to Abu Abdillo (Hera Almohadltei apud Cari ri, U . 21B.), 
Ifobammed flVroelj diiputod with tEe Moorlih dooton on the defvavation 
of morali, and eren foretold the ruin of the empire. 
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and his faithful Abdelmumen. As he< had anticipatedj 
he 'was soon followed by crowds^ who venerated his 
prophetic charactorj and who listened with pleasure to 
vehement denunciations which fell with terrific effect 
on their superiors. Thatj besides being zealous^ he 
was learned and eloquent^j may be inferred both from 
the testimonies of historians^ and from the mighty r^ 
volution he effected. His tone now became bolder : he 
inveighed against the impiety of the Almoravides^ who 
appear not to have been more popular in Mauritania 
than in Spain. Ali^ who now perceived that the opinion 
of his philosophic hagih was wofully disproved by ex- 
perience^ ordered the rebel to be secured. Mohammed, 
who had timely notice of the fate intended him, fled to 
Agmat, aicompanied by a host of proselytes ; hut finding 
that his liberty was still in danger, he hastily retreated 
to Tinmal in the province of Suz. His success in this 
region was so great, that he had soon an army of dis- 
ciples, all devoted to his will, because all believed in his 
divine mission. For some time he preached to them the 
coming of the great mehedit, who should teach all men 
the right way, and cause virtue and happiness to reign 
over the whole earth ; but he carefully refrained from 
acknowledging hims^ to be the mighty prophet; 
doubtless l^cause he was fearful of shocking the credulity 
even of his own followers. One day, in conformity with 
a preconcerted plan, as he was expatiating on the chanp^ 
to be effected by the long-promised teacher and ruler, 
Abdelmumen and nine other men arose, saying-^'^ Thou 

* ** Ferunt cum magnl nominlfl fuisse theoloBfum, tradldonei omnn e 
nradio fUituUsse, dlvinoque, ut ipse jactabat, ipiritu afflatum, fUtuiaprm. 
dnuiiae.”— AbdaUa. 

f Mubadi ou Mehedi, dlrecteur et pontlfe de la religion Muuulmane,— 
.XyBerbekit, The term was applied, par excellence, to the twelfth iman of 
the race of AIL The iecond coming of the great Iman, who should Lead all 
nations Into the unity of faith, was and li as confidently expected as the 
coming of the Messlas by the Jews. Hence the successOil imposture of 
MohammecL Lie Mehedi d’AfTiquepr^tendott etre cet Imaun'* Some of 
the flrhiligi sav that this twelfth iman, Mohammed Abul Cassan by name, 
died in A. H. Sw; others, *' qu'll soit encore vivant, et qull {Lasse sa vie . 
minculeuse danj la mftme grotte ohll Ait cacbfi quand 11 dliparut auxyeux 
deilioiiliBes,’'^Ai;Aif. Orient. The curious reader will find much to Interest 
Urn In the art Mohammed Abul Caiaan, of the above eUbonte and 
learned work, 
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announcest a mehedi; the description applies only to 
thyself. Be our mehedi and iman ; we swear to obey 
thee 1 ” The Berbers, influenced by the example^ in the 
same manner arosej and vowed fidelity even unto death. 
From this moment he assumed the high title of mehedi^ 
and proclaimed himself as the founder of a new people. 

He instituted a regular government, confiding the 
administration to Abdelmumen, his minister, with nine 
associates, but reserving the control to himself. Seventy 
Berbers or Alarabs formed the council of the new 
government. An army of 10,000 horse, and a far 
greater number of foot, was speedily organised, with 
which he took the road to Agmat just as Ali returned 
to Morocco from Spain.* 

The wali of Suz, Abu Bekir, was ordered ft disperse a- h. 
the rebels. But the appearance of the warrior prophet 
was so imposing, that the general forbore to attack him ; 
from his truly representing the danger as much more 
formidable than had been apprehended, a considerable 
reinforcement was despatched from Morocco, and the 
whole army placed under the command of Ibrahim, 
brother of the emperor. Just as the signal for battle was 
given, the Almoravides fled, whether through treachery 
or superstition is uncertain ; and the victors, if such 
they may be called, reaped an ample harvest of plunder, 

A second imperial army was vanquished after an obsti- 
nate struggle ; and the proclamations of the mehedi, who 
invited all true Mussulmans to embrace his doctrines, on 
the penalty of everlasting perdition, added greatly to the 
embarrassments of Ali. In this state of anxiety he re^ 51 s, 
called his brother Temim from Spain, whose military 
reputation stood deservedly high. The new general 
advanced against the. prophet, who had entrenched him- 
self among the strong-holds of the Atlas mountains. 

• Abu Abdalla. Veitii Acu PIcta, >tve Regei Alroohndltarum (apud CaMri, 
Blblloth. Ar^.THUp ii Sia). Xlmcnei, HUtoria ATabum,caik 40. D*Her. 
bdot, BlbUOMiSque Oiientale, art Morabethah, Moahedpun, Ac. Condi, 
aa ajioUed by Matlis, HUtoire de la DoniliiBtion, Ac. iL SIS dS7. 

IPHerbeloL In hU meagre account of both the Morabethih (Aimonu 
Tlda). and the Moahedoun (Almobadei), virlea lometimea conalderably 
ftnm Cailrl, and itill more from Condi. 
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Notwithstanding the superiority of the rebeVs position^ 
Teraim ordered his soldiers to scale the mountain. For 
some hours they rapidly ascended ; but before reaching 
the summit^ confusion suddenly seized their foremost 
ranks, — the effect, beyond doubt, of their superstitious 
fears, —rank fell hack on rank, and great numbers were 
forced precipitately down the rocks and dashed to pieces. 
The Almohades*, for such was the name assumed by 
the followers of Mohammed, now issued from their en- 
trenchments, and the troops of Ali were a fourth time 
defeated. 

A. H. But to gain battles was not sufficient for the mehedi. 

■517 He now wanted some strong city to which he might 
retire in case fortune failed him, and where he might 
securely Uarry on his preparations for the mighty object 
he had in view. The situation of Tinmal was admirably 
adapted for his purpose. Placed on an elevated site, 
amidst the wildest mountains of the Daren chain, which 
extends from Tremecen to the ocean, and accessible 
only by two narrow defiles, each eight or ten leagues in 
length — the one leading to the great desert, the other to 
Morocco — a little labour only was required to render it 
impregnable. The road through these defiles, which 
was cut in the solid stone, which hari on one hand 
frightful precipices, on the other perpendicular rocks, 
was intersected by several deep ravines, over which draw- 
bridges were thrown. But as if these natural and' arti- 
ficial advantages were insufficient, Tinmal was sur- 
rounded with thick walls ; and as in the midst of the 
elevation a lofty and rugged rock reared its head, com- 
manding a view of the neighbouring mountains/a fortress 
was built on this summit, the ascent to which was by 
' steps cut in the solid material. A broad fertile valky, 
stretching from the base of the elevation, and hlg^y 

* ** Le veritable nom de oette lecte Ait Almobedl, e'eit a ^re Unltiini, 

pane que ion principal inititut ^toit d'extirper lei idol&t^ qui reoon- 
noiiioieiit plurieun dleux. et lei ChrStieni qul adorent un leul Dleu en troll 
l'** Ftrrerat (Hermilly'i tranilaUon^i tom. LiL p. 317. 
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cultiyBtedj furniahed hia folloy^era with some of , the mora 
useful necesaarieB ; but as the number increased^ he 
despatched bodies of cavalry to plunder the inhabited 
plaint beyond the defllea. The suflPering people laid 
their complaints before Ali, who, by erecting a atrong 
fortreas at the mouth of one of these avenues^ intercepted 
the inroads of these holy banditti^ ao long as they ad- 
vanced in small bodiea only. 

At length Mohammed resolved to renew the war on 
♦the chief of the Almoravides, and to reduce the capital 
of Morocco. At hia voice, 40,000 men took the field. 
As he was retained at Tinmal by an illness from which 
he had little hope of recovery, the white banner was 
intrusted to the sheik Abu Mohammed el Baxir, one of 
the ten who were sent with the army, a.h. 5y. The 
preparations of Ali were immense: 100,000 men were 
ranged round his standard. They were again defeated, 
were pursued to the very walls of Morocco, and that 
capital invested ivith a vigour which showed that the 
Almohades were intent on its reduction. In the sorties 
made by the besieged, success remained on the side of 
the assailants, so that discouragement seized on the 
former. It is probable that Ali would soon have been 
compelled to capitulate, had not one of his inferior 
officers, Ahdalla ben Humusqui by name, a native of 
Andalusia, importuned him to permit that officer to 
make another sortie at the head of 600 chosen men, and 
had not success attended the daring action. The little 
party returned with 300 heads of the enemy ; a feat 
which proved that the Almohades were not invincible, 
and which infused new courage into the Almoravides. 
In this favourable disposition of mind, Ali led his troops 
against the rebels, whom he completely routed, Aben 
Baxir remaining dead on the field. The loss on ffie part 
of the besiegers would have been fatal, bad not Abdel- 
mumen rallied the fugitives, and effected an orderly 
retreat. When iiftelligence of tliis disaster reached 
Tinmal, th^ only question asked by Mohammed was, 


A. H. 

519 . 
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Does Abdelmumen still live ? " And on being 
in the affirmative^ he added — Then our empi^ is not 
lost I *' But time was necessary to repair th% msfor- ^ 
tune^ especially as some of the savage tribes of the 
desert wfthdrew from his banner^ on finding that his 
power was that of a mere mortal.* 

But if the Almoravides were this time successful in 
AfricSj in Spain their affairs were growing daily worse, 
Alfonso of Aragon not only openly defied their force^ 
but made an insulting tour through Andalusia^ defeating* 
all who opposed him, driving away the cattle of the 
fields, and laying waste the labours of the husbandmen. 
Yet diis expedition availed him nothing: the Muzarabs 
of Granada, many of whom joined his arm^, had fiat* 
tered him with the hope of obtaining that city ; but on 
finding Temim, who had just arrived from Africa, drawn 
up under the walls of the place, he desisted from what 
he considered a hopeless enterprise. He turned aside to 
continue his system of pillage, was followed and assailed 
in the mountains ; but indicted so terrible a blow on the 
Almoravides, that they retreated to their fortresses, 
leaving him to work his pleasure on the open plains. 
Arriving on the borders of the Mediterranean, he caused 
some fish to be caught, which he ate on the beach, to 
fulfil, as he said, a vow that he would eat fish, ere his 
return, on the coast -of Granada. Having remained in 
Andalusia as long as he felt disposed, he slowly returned 
to his dominions, bringing with him a considerahln 
number of Muzarabs, whom he settled chiefly in Sara- 
gossa. But their brethren were punished for diis daring 
outrage of the king, or rather for their supposed parti- 
cipation in it By order of Ali, such as were suspected 
of corresponding with him wei^ exiled to Africa ; 

• the lest of the Muzarabs was dispersed in the interior of 
Mohammedan Spain. In a. b. 520, Temim died at 
Granada, and was succeeded in the government of the 
country by Taxfin, the son of Ali, %ho in two succeed- 

* The ume autborltlei ai Uit quoted^ except Xln^ei, rilitoria Arabuia 
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[llg eifiagefnentB triumphed over the ChristianB of Leon^ 
out d^ved no advantage from his success. * 

period was now come when the mehedi again a. h. 
resolved to try the fortune of war. With 30>000 ca- ^23 
valry, and a considerable number of infantry, he hoped 
to wipe out the stain of the last defeat under the walls ^ 
of Morocco. As his illness still continued, he confided 
the command to his favourite disciple Abdelmumen, 
whom he invested with the dignity of imam. In a* h. 
523, the new general completely defeated the Almora- 
vides, and pursued them as before to the gates of Mo- 
rocco. But he forbore to besiege the place, doubtless 
from a persuasion that his present forces were unequal 
to the enterprise; and he returned to Tinmal. The 
mehedi came out to meet him, praised his conduct, 
and the valour of his troops, and commanded all to 
assemble the followi^jg day near the great mosque, to 
bid adieu to their chief. All wondered at the command, 
except such as were acquainted with his long hidden dis- 
ease. When all were met, he exhorted them to persevere 
in the doctrine he had taught them ; announced his ap- 
proaching death ; and, when he saw them dissolved in 
tears, inculcated the duty of resignation to the divine 
will. He then retired with his beloved disciple, to 
whpm he presented the book containing the tenets of 
his faith, — a book which he had received from the 
hands of Algazali. The fourth day he expired, which 
was the third of the moon Muharram, a. h. 524. His 
manners are represented as rigid, and his character as 
severe. He was sanguinary, we are told, as the dger 
of the desert; those whom lie condemned to death — 
and the least crimes were so punished — were often 
buried alive. The chiefs of the state were soon ^ter- 
wards assembled to deliberate on the form of govem- 

* ZurlU, Aniln de la Corona de Aragon (regno de Alftmio t). Chro. 
nloa Adefonai Impentorii. p. 334, Ac. (apud Florei, Eipafla Sagnda, 
tom. xxl.). Thia chroniclB of the emperor Alfonio ii the moat valuable of 
aU In theae tlmea ; It U clear, comparatively minute, and bltbfjl, CondS. 
by Bfaiidi, Hletcdte de U Domination, tom. 11. 

voii. n. • ^ n 
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ment; a monarchy was chosen; and^ by their unani- 
mous suffi-agesj Abdelmumen was proclaimed imam and 
almumenin. 

For the next three years the new caliph was diligently 
employed in extending his conquests. The whole 
country^ from the mountains of Darah to Sal^^ all Fez 
and Teza^ received his spiritual and temporal yoke« 
The empire of the Almoravides was now bounded within 
a narrow sphere. Ali became dejected and unhappy ; 
his troops were every where defeated ; his towns were 
rapidly delivered into the power of a savage enemy, who 
had vowed his destruction ; and though, in compliance 
with the advice of his counsellors, he associated with 
him in the empire his son Taxdn, whose exploits in 
Spain had obtained him much celebrity, that prince was 
long too busily occupied with the Christians, and his 
discontented subjects of Andalusia^ to prop the declining 
empire in Africa. 

Though Alfonso, the king of Aragon, had fallen at 
the siege of Fraga, the Almoravides had met with an 
equally valiant foe in his son, Alfonso Raymond, king 
of Leon and Castile. Several of the Andalusian cities 
openly rebelled, and were not reduced to obedience with- 
out incredible efforts, and without the exhibition of 
equal valour and decision on the part of Taxfin ; and 
after that prince joined his father to repel the formid.^ 
aide Abdelmumen, the affairs of both suffered greatly 
by his absence. In a. h. 533, the count of Fortugd 
• 533 . triumphed over the Almoravides on the famous plains 
of Ourique, when his soldiers unanimously hailed him 
as king. Finally, the bloody contention s which broke 
out between the Andalusians and the Africans; the 
' sdiiggles of each for the fairest cities of Mohammedan 
Spain ; the triumph of the former ; the expulsion of the 
latter from most of the places they had so long occupied ; 
and, above all, the victoriea of Abdelmumen in Mauri- 
tania, brought the proud empire of the Almoravides to 
the very brink of ruin. 
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Taxfin ben Ali succeeded in a. h. 537 * to his a. 
father^ who died at Morocco^ more from grief at the 537 ■ 
declining state of affairs^ than from any other cause, to 
His first object was to assemble an army to strike 
another blow for the defence of his empire. At first he 
was successful. Abdelmumen was compelled to fall 
back on his mountain ; but in a second action Taxfin was 
defeated ; in a third he was also compelled to retreat. 
Being pursued into Tremecen^ he made a vigorous 
defence ; and^ after a few unsuccessful assaults^ Abdel- 
mumen^ leaving a considerable force to continue the 
siegej turned his arms against Oran^ the reduction of 
which he hoped would prevent the meditated flight of 
Taxfin from Mauritania into Andalusia. Veseels^ in- 
deed, were lying in that port ready to receive the 
unfortunate monarchy should Africa be lost to him. As 
it was impossible for him longer to withstand the hos- 
tilities of Abdelmumen^ and as his treasures were 
already in Oran^ he attached the highest importance to 
the preservation of that place. Taking a small but 
determined body of horsemen from Tremecen, he cut 
his way through the camp of the Almohades^ and threw 
himself into Oran^ which was on the point of capi- 
tulating. It now held out with renewed vigour ; but 
the perseverance of the besiegers was not in the least 
diminishedj and Ali saw that his only hope of safety lay 
in an escape to Spain. One night he resolved to make 
a desperate effort to gain the port where his vessels were 
still riding at anchor. Unfortunately either he mistook 
his way^ or his mule was terrified by the roaring of the 
waves ; for the next morning his mangled corpse was 
found at the foot of a precipice on the beach. His head 
was sent to Tinmal; Oran capitulatedj and Abdelmumen 
entered it in triumph^ early in the moon Muharramj 
A. B. 540. 


j ‘AbdftUft (apud Cftiiri, 11. 9la) auigni 537 m the oeclod of AU’e 

““i" (luppoflng MarUe to be right) 739 : we prelW the ftccount 

or the ronner ; fbr, u Taxfin himself died in 739, there leenu too little time 
for the actions recorded of him, 11 we admit the same year tohave wltnemed 
Ala aooeialon and fUL 

D 2 
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A. H. But Morocco^ Fez^ Aud some other cities were yet in 

540. the power of the Almoravidesj who raised Ibrahim Abu 
IsBAo^ son of Taxfin^ to the throne. The vindictive 

. Abdelmumen^ however^ left them little time to breathe. 
Tremecen he took by assault^ and massacred the inha. 
bitants ; Fez he also reduced; so that Morocco was now 
the only city which acknowledged Ibrahim. While 
Abdelmumen undertook to reduce it^ he despatched his 
general^ Abu Amram^ to invade Andalusia. Several of 
the waliSj who, after expelling the AlmoravideSj began 
to reign as petty sovereigns^ finding that they were too 
feeble to maintain themselvefi in their usurped authority^ 
declared for the Almohades. Algeziras^ Gibraltar^ and 
Xeres opened their gates without delay; and Aben 
Cosaij the governor of Algarve, joined Abu Amram 

541. with all his forces. In the mean time the siege of 
Morocco was prosecuted with vigour. The inhabitants 
were so fatally repulsed in a sortie, that they durst no 
longer venture outside the walls. Famine soon aided 
the sword : the number who died of starvation is said 
to have amounted to three fourths of the whole popu- 
lation. Such a place could not long hold out; and, 
accordingly, it was carried in the first general assault. 
Ibrahim and the surviving sheiks were instantly brought 
before the conqueror. On seeing the youth and pre- 
poBsessing appearance of the emperor, Abdelmumen 
showed some signs of pity, and even an intention to 
spare him, when one of his generals exclaimed, Wilt 
thou spare a young lion, which may one day devour us 
all ? " At the same moment Ibrahim knelt, and begged 
for life ; Wretch ! " cried one of his sheiks and kms- 
men, why add shame to misfortune ? Art thou 

' kneding to a father, or to a wild beast which lives only 
on blood ? " The expostulation of his own sheik, and 
the irritating apostrophe of the Moor, sealed the &te of 
Ibrahim. Not only were he and his chiefs led out to 
instant execution, but a general massacre of the sur- 
viving inhabitants was ordered. The few who were 
spared were sold as slaves ; the mosques were destroyed, 
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and new ones erected ; and the tribes of the desert 
were called to re-people the now solitary streets. * 

During these memorable eicploits in Africa^ the a.h. 
Christians were rapidly increasing their dominions. 543 
Coria, Mora, &c, were in the power of Alfonso, styled ^ 
the emperor ; and almost every contest between the two 
natural enemies had turned to the advantage of the 
Ghrisdans. So long, indeed, as the walis were eager 
only to preserve or to extend their authority, inde- 
pendent of each other and of every superior, this success 
need not surprise us : we may rather be surprised that 
the Mphammedans were allowed to retain any footing 
in the Peninsula. Probably they would at this time 
have been driven from it but for the seasonable arrival 
of the victorious Almohades. Both ChristianB and 
Africans now contended for the superiority. While the 
troops of Alfonso reduced Baeza, and, with a Moham- 
medan ally, even Cordova, Malaga and Seville acknow- 
ledged Abu Amram. Calatrava and Almeria next fell to 
the Christian emperor, about the same time that Lisbon 
and the neighbouring towns received don Enrique, the 
new sovereign of Portugal. Most of these conquests, 
however, were subsequently recovered by the Almohades. 
Being reinforced by a new army from Africa, the latter 
pursued their successes with greater vigour* They re- 
duced Cordova, which was held by an ally of Alfonso ; 
defeated, and for ever paralysed, the expiring efforts of 
the Almoravides ; and proclaimed their emperor Abdel- 
mumen as sovereign of all Mohammedan Spain.t 

^ Abu AbdalU, Veitli Acu Flcta, live Regum Almorallbiruni Seriei. 
oecnon Regei Almohad. («pud CaiLrl BibL Arab. Hiap, U. S1B-^2S0.). 
Condg, aa apoiled by MarUi, Hiatoire de la DomlnaUDii, fto. 11. S3i— ao5. 
tPHerbelot, Bibliotlibque Urientale, art Moahedoun, &a 

f Tba lame authoiitiai, with the a^ltion of Chronica Adefmil Impera. 
tfvla (apud Floreij EapaKa Sanadt, xxL), and the Analei Toledanoa, I. 

(apud eundem, p, ^.)> Chronioon ConlmbrlcenUi p. 3SS. (j^d eund^i 
ton. xxUl.), ana Chronioon Luiltuum (apud eundem, xIt. 407, Ac,), 
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3. Dyntuty ^ the Almohades. 

A.H, AbdKlmumeNj as if desirous of subduing^ not merely 
543 ^hat had formed the empire of the Almoravides, but all 
the regions whidi owned the faith of Islam^ levied army 
' after army ; so that from Portugal to Tunis and Cair^ 
wan his wild hordes spread devastation and dismay. 
To detail the events of the wars sustained by hiS 
general, or his son, the Cid Yussef, in Andalusia, would 
afford little interest to the reader. It will be sufficient 
to observe, that, by slow but sure degrees, tbe whole of 
Andalusia was incorporated with his empire. Once 
only did he visit Spain, if remaining a few hours at 
Gibraltar can deserve the name. In a. h, 557, how. 
ever, on hearing of the dissensions existing among the 
Christian princes after the death of the emperor Al- 
fonso, he declared his determination of subduing all Spain 
in person. He solemnly published the alhiged, or holy 
war ; and at the call, all western and northern Africa 
was in motion, from Tunis to the ocean, and from the 
Great Desert to Ceuta. Sul6 was the rendezvous for his 
formidable army, which is said — no doubt the number 
is exaggerated — to have consisted of 100,000 horse 
and 300,000 foot. With this force — the greatest 
which had been seen since the days of the emir Ab- 
derahman — . he regarded the subjugation of the coun. 
try as inevitable. But an enemy, against which not all 
his armies could avail him, now assailed him : on the 
Bth day of Jumadi II, a. h. 558, he breathed his last. 
He had atways designed his son Cid Mohammed for 
his successor ; but, iVom some dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of that prince, he changed his will, six days 
before his death, in favour of his son Yussef, who^ 
talents he had long learned to appreciate.** 

55 g On his accessioh, Yussef Abu Yacub dismissed thd 
to army which lay at Sul^. During the following few years 
572. he appears to have cultivated the blessings of peace : it 

• Authoritlet, the fragmrati of Ca^ri, D'H»belot,and Cond^, by 
DMTly in the placei last quoted. 
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waa not until a. n. 566 that he entered Spain^ for the 
first time since his elevation. He found the country 
tranquil^ with the exception of some occasional acts of 
hostility committed by Mohammed ben Sad^. kin^ of 
Valencia^ who^ being usually in alliance with the Chris- 
tiansj had been able to set at defiance the power of the 
Almohades ; but owing to this very alliance his throne 
was insecure. Soon after Yussef’s arrivalj the wali of 
Xucarj who had hidden himself in Valencia during the 
absence of Mohammed^ so wrought on the fanaticism of 
the inhabitantSj that they consented to introduce the 
Almohades into the city. In vain did the deposed king 
endeavour to recover his throne : after three months of 
ineffectual hostilities^ he sought an asylum in M^orca; 
his sonsj who were walis of Denia^ Murcia, Alicante, &c- 
being too weak to contend with the Almohades, declared 
themselves vassals of Yussef. Thus all Mohammedan 
Spain owned the emperor.* 

Notwithstanding the destructive wars which had pre- 
vailed near a century, neither Moors nor Christians 
had acquired much advantage by them. From the re- 
duction of Saragossa to the present time, the victory, 
indeed, had generally declared for the Christians : but 
their conquests, with the exception of Lisbon and a few 
fortresses in central Spain, were lost almost as soon as 
gained ; and the same fate attended the equally transient 
fluccesBes of the Mohammedans. The reason why tlie 
former did not permanently extend their territories, were 
their internal dissensions : wMe Leon was at war with 
Castile, or Castile with Leon, or eithej^ with Aragon, 
we need not wonder that the united Almoravi'des, or ^eir 
auccesBors the Almohades, should sometimes triumph ; 
but those triumphs were sure to be followed by reverses 
whenever not all, but any one, of the Christian states was 
ai liberty to assail its natural enemy. The ChristianB, 
when at peace among themselves, were always too many 
for their Mohammedan neighbours, even when the latter 
were aided by the whole power of western Africa. 

* On thl« ocoMioto Yiuief b^ttt ■ magnificent moiqne at BctUIsl 
D 4 
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A. H. In A. H. 572 the king of Castile reduced Caenza^ and 
the Moors were defeated before Toledo : the following yem 
the Portuguese were no less successful before Abrantea, 

' which the Africans had besieged. These disasters roused 
the wrath of Yussef ; but as an obscure rebellion requited 
his presence at that time in Mauritania^ he did not land 
in Spain until a. h. 580. He marched without delay 
against Santarem , which his soldiers had vainly besieged 
some years before. Wishing to divide the l^rtuguese 
force^ he one night sent an order to his son Cid Abu 
IshaCj who lay encamped near him^ to march with the 
An^usian cavalry on Lisbon. The officer who carried 
the order instead of Lisbon named Seville : the whole 
Mussulman army were sure that some disaster was im- 
pending^ and t^t the siege was to be raised: before 
morning the camp was deserted^ the guard alone of 
Yussef remained. While he despatched orders to recall 
the alarmed fugitives^ the Christians^ who were soon 
aware of the retreat^ issued from the walls^ surrounded 
and massacred the guard. Yussef defended himself like 
a hero: six of the advancing assailants belaid low^ before 
the same fate was inflicted on himself. The mercileBS 
carnage of the Christians spared not even his female 
attendants. At this moment two companies of cavalry 
arrived^ and^ finding their monarch dyings furiously 
charged the ChristianB^ whom they soon put to flight. 
In a few hours the whole army returned, aiidj inspired 
with the same hope of veOgeance, they stormed and took 
the place, and put every living creature to the sword.* 
Yaoub bb^ Yussef, from his victories afterwards 
named Almansor, who was then in Spain, was immedi* 
atdy declared successor to his father. For some years 
he was not personiUy opposed to the Christians^ thougil 
his walia carried on a desultory indecisive war : he was 
long detained in Africa, first in quelling some domeitie 

• Cbronioon Conlmbricenie (ipud Flares, Espalla Bigrsda, xaU SSI 
te.). CfaTontoon Loitunum. (spud eundero, xlv. 406.). AnntleS Conj^ 
■fewsni, jpL dSa. (spud «undenp, lonLXiili.). Ansles ToMsnai^ I.A Ad 
^ flodem tomo), Ansles Toledsnoi, 11. p. 404. (in eodem tomo). OwUiw 
CfcrlsUon suthortttaiadd tbe liobamfoedsn fniteri lo neqaentqr qieled. 
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commotioiifij and afterwards by severe illness. He was 
searcely recovered^ when the intelligence that the Chris- 
tians were making insulting irruptions to the very out- 
works of AlgeziraSj made him resolve on punishing their 
audacity. His preparations were of the most formidable 
d^criptioD. In 59rhe landed in Andalusia^ and pro-A. h, 
ceeded towards Valencia, where the Christian army then 
lay. There Alfonso VIII. king of Castile was awaiting 
the expected reinforcements from his allies, the kings of 
Leon and Navarre. Both armies pitched their tents on 
the plains of Alarcon. The chiefs of both naturally felt 
anxious for the result; but the charge of rashness cannot 
^ be erased from the memory of Alfonso, for venturing to 
withstand, alone, a conflict with the overwhelming force 
of the enemy, instead of falling back to effect a Junction 
with his allies. On the eve of the battle, Yacub con- 
voked a council of war ; but such was the multitude of 
his officers, that he was compelled to receive in his tent 
first the Almohades, next the Alarabes, now the Berber 
sheiks, then the officers of the volunteer troops, and, 
lastly, the Andalusians. To the last he said, I have 
found among the different officers 1 have just consulted 
many of great valour, and ready to die, if need be, for 
the defence of the faith ; but 1 have conversed with none 
acquainted with the tactics of these infidels. For this 
reason, my confidence, brave Andalusians, must rest on 
you alone." — Prince of the true believers," was the 
reply, we have among us an officer on whose talents and 
courage thou mayest |^y .* consult him ! " From the 
advice of this officer, Yacub drew up th^plan for the 
battle ; the Almohades and Andalusians were to lead the 
attack; Berber troops and the volunteers were to 
sustain it; the third division, containing the royal guard 
and th^ negroes, commanded by the king in person, were 
ta take a circuit, and during the action fall on the flanka 
of the enemy. The following day the Christians conu 
atmced the attack, and with so ipuch impetuosity that 
the centre was soon broken. But an Andalusian chief 
conducted a strong body of his men against Allbiiso, 
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ivho with the reserve occupied a hill above the plain. 
While the struggle was in all its fury^ Yacub and his 
division took the Christians in flank. The result was 
fatal to the Castilian army^ which, discouraged at what 
it considered a new enemy, gave way in every direction. 
Alfonso, preferring an honourable death to the shame 
of defeat, prepared to plunge into the heart of the Mo- 
hammedan squadrons, when his nobles surrounded him, 
and forced him from the fleld. His loss must have 
been immense, amounting probably to 20,000 men. With 
a generosity very rare in a Mohammedan, and still more 
in an African, Yacub restored his prisoners to liberty, — 
an action foi* which, we are informed, he received few 
thanks from his followers, Alfohso retreated to To- 
ledo just as the king of Leon arrived with the promised 
reinforcement. The latter naturally upbraided him for 
his rashness, — perhaps in no very courteous terms; for 
the two kings quarrelled, and separated as enemies. The 
king of Leon, returning to his states, laid waste the terri- 
tories of Castile, in revenge for the insulting expressions 
of his exasperated ally ; and the king of Navarre, when 
he heard that he too had not been spared in the ill- 
humoured remarks of the Castilian, followed the example 
set him by his brother of Leon. Alfonso prepared to 
make war on both, as if he had not sustained any defeat, 
and as if he had nothing whatever to fear from the vic- 
torious forces of Yussef ! This criminal folly is very 
characteristic of the Christiam princes of Spain during 
the middle ages. He was length persuaded to 
sue for peac^ivith the king of Navarre ; but only that 
he might have leisure to fall with greater effect on 
his cousin of Leon. Fortunately for the interests of 
Christianity and of Spain, the timely interference of the 
prelates brought about a reconciliation between the two 
princes : Alfonso even consented to bestow the hand of 
hia daughter Berengaria on the king of Leon.* From 
this mairiage a prii^ was bom (St. Fernando), who 

* Tbe pope lubeequently Annulled tfali mArrUge j but tbe legl^niAcy of 
.Femondo wai never dliputed. 
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united the two crowns. After this signal victory Yacub 
rapidly reduced Calatrava^ Guadalaxara^ Madrid and 
Esalonaj Salamanca^ &c. Toledo^ too^ he invested^ but 
in vain. He returned to Africa^ caused his son Mo- 
hammed to be declared wali alhadi^ and died^ the 2 2d 
day of the moon Regeb^ a. h. 593.^ He left behind 
him the character of an able^ a valiant^ a liberal^ a just^ * 

and even magnanimous prince^ — of one who laboured 
more for the real welfare of his people than any other 
potentate of his age. He was^ beyond doubt^ the greatest 
and best of the Almohades.t 

The character of Mohammed Abu Abdalla^ sur- a. a. 
named Alnassir, was very different from that of his 595 
^eat father, Absorbed in effeminate pleastires, he paid 
little attention to the internal administration of his em- 
pire, or to the welfare of his people. Yet he was not 
insensible to martial fame ; and he accordingly showed 
no indisposition to forsake his harem for the field. 
After quelling two inconsiderable rebellions, he prepared 
to punish the audacity of Alfonso of Castile, who 
made destructive inroads into Andalusia. Much as the 
world had been astounded at the preparations of his 
grandfather Yussef, they were not surpassed by his own, 
if, as we are credibly informed, one alone of the five 
divisions of his army amounted to 1 60,000 men. It is 
certain that a year was required for the assembling of 
this vast armament, that two months were necessary to 
convey it across the straits, and that all Christian Eu- 
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f Abu AbdaUa. Veitli Acu Plcta, leu Regea Ahnohad. (apud C^ri 
BipL 11. 220, AlmohaiduB, Suppleraentum (apud eundem, ii. 22L). ■ CondLaa 
cpcdled by Marl^ii Hlitolre ae la Domination &c., IL 417— 446L 'D’iElW. 
bdot, Bibiloth^ue Orlentale, art Jacoub, Ac. To these add the Chrlitlan 
•utborltiei— the Chroniolea in the Invaluable work of Flores— laat 
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rope was filled with alarm at its disembarkation. Inno- 
cent III. proclaimed a crusade to Spain; and Rodrigo of 
Toledo^ the celebrated historian^ accompanied by several 
prelates^ went from one court to another to rouse the 
Christian princes. While the kings of Aragon and Na- 
varre* promised to unite their forces with their brother 
of Castile to repel the common danger^ great numbers of 
volunteers from Portugal t and southern France hastened 
to the general rendezvous at Toledo^ the pope ordered 
fastingj prayers^ and processions to be made^ to propitiate 
the favour of Heaven^ and to avert from Christendom 
the greatest danger that had threatened it since the days 
of the emir Abderahman. 

A. H. Mohammed opened the campaign of A. h. 608 by 
the siege of Salvatierra^ a strong but not important 
fortress of Estremadura, defended by the knights of 
Calatrava. That he shotdd waste his forces on objects 
so incommensurate with their extent^ proves how little 
he was qualified to wield them. The place stood out 
for several months, and did not surrender until the em- 
peror had sustained a heavy loss, nor until the season 
was too far advanced to permit any advantage to be de. 
rived from this partial success. By suspending the 
execution of his great design until the following season, 
he allowed Alfonso time to prepare for the contest. 
The following June, the kings of Leon and Castile 
having assembled at Toledo, and been joined by a con- 
siderable number of foreign volunteers the Christian 
army advanced towards the south. That of the infidels 
lay in the neighbourhood of Baeza, and extended to the 
Sierra Morena. As the former passed, the strong for- 
tresses of Malagon and Calatrava were wrested from the 

* BADoho king of Nrvbitc If Juitly Bccuied of backwardneM, at leaaL In 
Irtnlng the Chriitlan alUanoe He e^n, lought that of Yacub and oSo~ 
hamniedi on condltloD that hla own itatea should be ipared, or perhapi 
ampllfled at the ezpenieof hit neighbour!. If the Arabian writen are oor. 
Beet, iM uivatel j waited on Mohammed la Seville ; but the reiult of the In. 
ti^ew u unknown. 

t The klnff of Portugal ™ not prefent in this oampalgn, oonfldently M 
the ooQtrary has been ajfei#l by most hiitorlajML La Clide, HJftolre 13d. 
adfale de PQituga4 tom. IL 

I Some of these were fUmlfhed by Simon do Montfint, Umd jofagod in 
tbo war agalnit the Albigeniei. 
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Mohammedans ; conquests which more than counter- 
balanced the loss of Salvatierra. But here a misfortune 
befell the Christian cause which damped the ardour of 
its supporters. The foreign volunteers, after the capitu- 
lation of the latter fortress, declared their resolution to 
return home ; and return they did, in opposition to the 
entreaties of Alfonso and his ally of Aragon, That they 
were disappointed in the share of plunder they expected, 
and at the escape of the garrison. Whom they had pi- 
ously hoped to massacre, is probable both from their 
ferocious habits, and from the devastations they com- 
mitted even on the possessions of their allies. As these 
holy robbers returned by way of Toledo, they en- 
deavoured to obtain an entrance; but the inhabitants, 
who knew them too well, shut the gates in their faces, 
and from the ramparts upbraided them both for their 
cowardice and for the desertion of their religion. This 
loss of near 30,000 men greatly weakened the cru- 
saders; but the seasonable though tardy, arrival of don 
Sancho, king of Aragon, with a considerable reinforce- 
ment, raised their courage. 

On July 12th, the crusaders reached the mountainous a. h 
chain which divides New Castile from Andalusia.* 
They found not only the passes, but the summits of 
the mountains, occupied by the Almohades. To force 
a passage was impossible; and they even deliberated 
on retreating, so as to draw out, if possible, the enemy 
from positions so formidable, when a shepherd t en- 
tered the camp of Alfonso, and proposed to conduct 
the Christian army, by a path unknown to both armies, 
to the summit of this elevated chain, — by a path, too, 
which would be invisible to the enemy’s outposts. A 
few companies having accompanied the man, and found 
him equ^y faithfbl and well informed, the whole army 

* At the port of Muradaltiibove in hour*! briik ride from ToIom. 
f " Aftstus a DeqC* mtb Itoderlc, and the ume U laid by UnK Alfomo 
and dofi Lucai of Tuy, Of coune thii ihepherd muit be an angel ** l|«i 
de SOO BflM deipuei del auceea comensaron algunM k deolr quo aquel aL 
deano nie San Iildro, laln^or, natural de M Arid. Dei de entonoei haeta 
nueitroi dUi ha tenlrio eita opinion contrarioi y defroiorea" — Otiix, Cam^ 
/vimMo Cnmok^fco la J^Horia de Mapafia, tom. ill p. 
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silently ascended^ and entrenched themselves on the 
Bummitj the level of which was extensive enough to 
contain them' all. Below appeared the wide-spread 
tents of the Moslems^ whose surprise was. great on per- 
ceiving the heights thus occupied by the crusaders. 
For two days the latter^ whose fatigues had been ha- 
rassingj kept their position ; but on the third day they 
descended into the plains of Tolosa^ which were about 
to be immortalised by their valour. Their right wing 
was led by the king of Navarre^ their left by the king 
of Aragon^ while Alfonso took his station in the 
centre. Mohammed had drawn up his army in a simi- 
lar manner ; but^ with a strong body of reserve^ he oc- 
cupied an elevation well defended besides by vast iron 
chains^ which surrounded his impenetrable guard.* In 
one hand he held a usAess scimitar^ in the other the 
Koran. The attack was made by the Christian centre 
against that of the Mohammedans ; and immediately the 
two wings moved against those of the enemy. The 
African centra^ which consisted of the 160^000 volun- 
teers^ made a determined stand; and though it was broken^ 
it soon rallied^ on being reinforced from the reserve. At 
one time, indeed, the superiority of number was so great 
on the part of Mussulmans, that the troops of AL 
fonso appeared about to give way. At this moment that 
king, addressing the archbiBbop Rodrigo, who was with 
him, said,— Let us die here, prelate 1 " and he pre- 
pared to rush amidst the dense ranks of the enemy. 
The prelate, however, and a Castilian general, retain^ 
him by the bridle of his horse, representing the rashness of 
his purpose, and advising him to reinforce his weak points 
by new succours. Accordingly those succours, among 
which were the vassals with pennon of the arch- 
bishop, advanced to support the sinldiig Castilians. This 
manoeuvre decided the fortune of the day.t The Mohsnu 

* Th«M DhalM ate not menttoiMd by tbe Amin s but what can be ex- 
peeled ftom their bnTlty ? 

t The ■tandard-bearer of Rodiiao, don Domtnao Faaquel, canon of To. 
ledo, ebowed that be wai wcU. Sttad to serre the dnurcb militant i he twice 
oarried hie benna^raufh the heart of the Mohumnedanfimea 
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medan centrcj after a sharp conflict^ v'as again broken^ thia 
time irretrievably^ and a way opened to the entrenchments 
of the emperor. Seeing the success of their allies, the two 
wings charged their opponents with double fury, and 
triumphed likewise. But the Africans rallied round 
Mohammed, and presented a mass deep and formidable 
to the conquerors. Rodrigo, with his brother prelate, the 
archbishop of Narbonne, now incited the Christians to 
overcome this last obstacle ; both intrepidly accompanied 
the van of the centre. The struggle was terrific, but 
short : myriads of the barbarians fell ; the boundary 
was first broken down by the king of Navarre ; the Cas- 
tilians and Aragonese followed ; all opponents were 
massacred or fled,- and the victors began to ascend the 
eminence on which Mohammed still remained. Seeing 
the total destruction or flight of his vast host, the em- 
peror sorrowfully exclaimed, Allah alone is just and 
powerful; the devil is false and wicked Scarcely had 
He uttered the truism, when an Alarab approached, 
leading by the hand a strong but nimble mule. ^‘Prince 
of the faithful I" said the African, how long wilt thou 
remain here ^ Dost thou not perceive that ^y Mussul- 
mans flee ? The will of Allah be done ! Mount this 
mule, which is fleeter than the bird of heaven, or «ven 
the arrow which strikes it : never yei did she fail her 
rider : away ! for on thy safety depends that of us all j ** 
Mohammed mounted the beast, while the Alarah as- 
cended the emperor's horse, and both soon outstripped 
not only the pursuers but the fugitives. The carnage of 
the latter was dreadful, undl darkness put an end to it. 
The victors no^ occupied the tents of the Mohamme- 
dans, while the two martial prelates sounded the Te 
Deum for the most splendid success which had shone On 
the banners of the Christians since the time of Charles 
MarteL The loss of the Africans, even according to 
the Arabian writers, who admit that the centre was 
wholly destroyed, could not fall short of 1 60,000 mra.t 

* The AnbUn acoount uti that tb« Andaluaiani wen Ite Ant to See. 
t Of Uiia greet battle we bare an account bj four ey^wftfwaaca : * L By 
k1^ AUtauac^ Im a letter to the pope j S. by the hiatoria^wtrUg of T»> 
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The TeduiAiQn of eeToral Tolosato fi^n 

immediately followed wiis glorious yictory^— a vilcwy 
ia which don Alfonso nobly redeemed l^s failufe in 
the field of Zalaca^ and wbich^ in its immediate censer 
quences^ involved the ruin of the Mohammedan empire 
in Spain. After an unsuccessful attempt on Ubeda^ as 
the hot season was raging, the allies returned to Ttdedo, 
satisfied that the power of- Mohammed was for ever 
broken. That emperor, indeed, did not long survive his 
disaster. Having precipitately fled to Morocco, be aban- 
doned himself to licentious pleasures, left the cares of 
government to his son, or rather his ministers, add di^ 
the 10th day of the moon Shaflan, a. h. 6'10, not with- 
out suspicion of poison.* 

A H. The reign of Yusbbf Abu Yacub, who was only 
610 eleven years of age on the death of his father, was a 
scene of continued troubles. His uncles, the governors 
' of Spain and Mauritania, took advantage of his minority 
to aim at absolute independence in their respective go- 
verhments. As he grew in years, he exhibited no signs 
of capacity or vigour : his days were passed in his ha- 
rem, or with his shepherds in superintending the breed- 
620 . ing of sheep, t His death without issue, in a. h. 620 , 
was4he signal for troubles. Abul Melic AbBelwa- 
HiD, brother of JJohammed Anosir, succeeded to the 
disputed inheritance ; but in eight months the very 
sheiks who had elected him deprived him at once of em- 
pire and of life, in favour of Abdallah Abu Moham- 


ledo,; S. ^ Amaud, archbishop of Narbonne} 1 by the author of tb« 
Annala of Toledo. 

By reoont writera of Spaiiit the number of slain on the part of the Ahrlcani 
was 400,000 ; on that or the Christlani, twenty.flve IndivldualB only ] Of 
Bourse, the whole campaign la represented as miraculous ; and, Indeed, act 1 
miracles are recorded, which we have neither space nor inQlination to 
notlea 

Abu Abdalla, Vestls Acu Flcta, seu Regm Alroohad. (ahud Gailrl 
Eihl. Arab. Hlsp. li. SSO.). Xlmenes, Kerum In Hiepanla Oestarum, Ub. vllL 
cap 9 — 11. (apud Schottum, Hispanla ISustrata, tom, 11). Cond£. be 
Marlas, Histone de U Domination, fta 11. 447^I66L D^Herbelot,‘Blbl 
UolASque Orlentale, art Mouhammed. Chronlcon Burgense. p. 30d. (abud 
Flores, Espalla Sagrada, tom. xxiii.). Annates Compostellanh p 52dL (apud 
eundera et in eodem tomo). Anales Toledanas, I. (in eodem tomo, pLaSS, 
&r,). These annals contain the beat account of the battle of Laa hiavas de 
Tmosa. Cbronleoii Cerratense (apud eundem, ii. S12.). 

t ** Is Omni silmi remtsso vigore, curam tantum iu alenda inlmiUa luiiil 
causi eontulU.^iEj&f« Abdalkt. 
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ftiBD, Burnamed ^ Valencia and Murcia, 

wlA) had assumed the regal titl5 This prince never 
left Spain : indeed he was too busily occupied in de- 
fendhig his states against Fernando III., king of Leon, 

’ and heir to the crown of Castile, to think of abandoning 
the country. But the Christian hero was not to be re^ 

^ aisted. The brother of Aladel, who reigned at Baeza and 
Jaen, was compelled to owri the supremacy of Fernan- 
do ; and the same fate was eventually forced on Aladel 
himself. This subjection, or rather, perhaps, the dis- 
position he showed to restrain the tyranny of the 
wialis, which had been unbounded since the defeat of 
Tolosa, occasioned his fall. A conspiracy was formed 
against him, and he was strangled in his bed, a. h. 622 * 
Albiamun Abu Alt, brother of Aladel, was next a. 
proclaimed king of Mauritania and Spain. He, too, by 62 
his projected reforms, made as many enemies as there 
were walis. Of these enemies, however, the most vin- 
dictive were the members of the two councils which had 
been instituted by the mehedi, and the powers of which 
he openly declared his resolution of modifying. It was 
time, indeed, that these haughty senators, who had pro- 
cured the destruction of the two preceding monarchs, 
should be displaced. But their authority was gteat, 
because in some degree sacred in the eyes of the Almo- 
hades; and Almamun was compelled to begin his me- 
ditated reforms by writing a treatise against the institu- 
tions of the legislator of Tinmal. To avert the threatened 
storm, that body immediately proclaimed Vahia ben 
Anasir prince of the faithful, and supplied him with 
troops to invade Andalusia, and to expel Almamun, 
Near the city of Sidonia, Almamun triumphed over hia 
rival, and from that moment openly vowed the destruc- 
tion of the senate at Morocco. But the hostilities of the 
Christians, who on one side had taken Elvas and ruined 
Badajoz, on another had seized on Loxa and Alhambra, 
we,re besieging Jaen and devastating Valencia, detained 
him some time longer in 3pain. Having, at length, 
not repoverod the lost towns, but forced tli| Christian 
i voi^. 11, E 
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princes to retire (satis^ed, no doubt, with the wesult of 
the present campaign) he hastened to Morocco with 
such expedition and secrecy that he arrived there before 
the news of his departure from Andalusia. He instantly 
assembled the sheiks who formed the two councils, and, 

(J 24 . after upbraiding them for their disloyalty, ordered them 
to be beheaded in the court-yard of his palace. Similar 
orders were also sent into the provinces with regard to 
such walis as he knew were hostile to his government ; 
and the number of heads which in a few days arrived 
in 'the capital were so great, that the inhabitants were 
terrified at the bare appearance of a negro or Andalu- 
sian of the royal guard, — the ministers by whom these 
orders were executed. The heads, we are told, were 
hung around the ramparts ; nor would the tyrant remove 
them even when the stench arising from their putridity 
was almost intolerable. Nothing is so sweet," he re- 
plied, ^^as the head of a dead enemy 1 It must be 
odoriferous to all who love me : it can stink in the nos- 
trils of them only who hate me 1" These bloody execu- 
tions were followed by the abrogation of the laws of the 
mehedi, whose very name was expunged from the public 
prayers, and even from the coins and monuments. 

525, But if Almamun thus triumphed in Africa, his affairs 
wore a different aspect in Spain, which was now to con- 
tinue the prey of revolt until most of the territories still 
owning the Mohammedan power were subjugated by the 
Christians. In Andalusia there was a sheik, descended 
from the kings of Saragossa, Abu Abdalla Mohainmed 
ben Hud by name, who formed the design of rescuing 
the country from the now feeble because divided grasp 
of the Almohades, and of founding for himself a new 
kingdom. Having assembled a considerable number of 
followers, whom his liberality, no less than hatred to 
the Almohades, attached to his cause, and who, in the 
rocky environs of Urxixa *, proclaimed him king of the 
Mussulmans in Spain, he actively commenced hostili- 
ties. His proclamations, in which he promised that 

* A little town at the fout of the Alpujarrafi, a few loaguei from the lea. 

i 
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t modemte settled tribute should be substituted for 
the vexatious oppressions of the Africansj gained him 
many partisans. For some time^ however^ his success 
was retarded by Y ahia ben Alnasir^ who had been de*< 
feated by Almamun^ and who claimed the allegiance of 
the Almohades. To add to the confusions already ex- 
isting, Almamun himself arrived in Spain to support his 
tottering fortunes. Having purchased a truce from 
Fernando, he proceeded to combat the rebels. Over 
the wall of Baeza, an ally of the Christians, he easily 
triumphed j but in a battle near Tarifa, against the a. h. 
enterprising Aben Hud, he was signally defeated, € 26 . 
and compelled to flee into Africa. Yahia now sought 
the alliance of the victor, with the view of obtaining a 
division of Mohammedan Spain; but Aben Hud evaded 
the proposal, and, by rapidly reducing Murcia, Denia, 
Xativa, &c., showed that he aspired to an undivided 
sovereignty. Yahia now passed into Africa, raised an- 
other army, and being again defeated by Almamun, he 
returned to Spain, unwilling to renounce all his projects 
of empire. Aben Hud, however, had other competitors. 

One Jomail ben Zcyan, an Andalusian chief, rescued 627 . 
Valencia from the Almohades, and proclaimed himself 
independent. But that independence was to be of short 
duration ; for not only was the usurper threatened by 
Aben Hud, but by Fernando, who had united the crowns 
of Leon and Castile, and by king Jayme of Aragon, sur^ 
named the Conqueror, who had long resolved on the 
subjugation of Valencia. The last nara^ sovereign began 62 D. 
his career of victory by reducing the Balearic Isles, which 
he rescued from the yoke of the Almohades. The empire 
of these Africans in the Peninsula was now to end.* 
While king Jayme was threatening Valencia, Aben Hud 
was acknowledged by Granada, Merida, SeviBe, and soon 
after all Andalusia. These disasters hastened the death 
of Almamun, a. h. 629 .t 

* Nor did ifc Ions lUbiUt in Aftica. Adrii, the lait prince of thii df . 
naitr, fell a. h. 668, In a battle nrith the Marini, who triumphantly Invad^ 
nil domlnlona Abu Abdalla,. 

t The lame authoritiei aa before, with the addition of AbU Bakir. VeS. 
tii Seilca (apud Caalri, it 6U,;. 
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But fate^ as the Mohammedans assert^ had not re- 
served an empire for Aben Hud. No sooner did inteL 
ligunce arrive of Almamun’s deaths than Yahia aspired 
to the sovereignty ; and though^ as usual^ this prince 
failed in his object^ — the son of Alraamun being elected 
in Mauritania^ and he himself having received a mortal 
wound in an attack on Jaen^ — Mohammed Abu Abdalla^ 
his nephew^ inherited his rights without his ill-fortune. 
This young prince aspired to the whole of Andalusia^ 
and declared himself the mortal enemy of Aben Hud. 
The facility with which he reduced several important 
townsj Jaen among the number^ procured him the fa- 
vour of his soldiers^ who proclaimed him king of that 
place. Thus Mohammedan Spain obeyed three sove- 
reigns^ Jomail ben Zcyan in Valencia^ Mohammed in 
Jaen^ and Aben Hud in Murcia^ Granada^ Cordova^ 
Seville, &c. If Mohammed was the least powerful, be 
was destined to prove the most fortunate, as he was un- 
questionably the most able, of the three. In 630, Aben 
Hud was defeated on the banks of the Guadalete by one 
of king Fernando’s generals. The following year he 
lost Loxa, Alhama, and the mountain range of Alpu- 
j arras, which became the prize of Mohammed ; Alonge 
and Medellin, which were seized by the Portuguese ; 
and Ubeda, which capitulated to Fernando. The year 
632 was still more disastrous for him. The important 
city of Cordova, which in the eyes of the Mohamme- 
dans was sacred alike from its magnificent mosque, and 
from its having so long been the seat of their caliphs, 
fell into the power of the Castilian king. But the worst 
was yet to come. Being promised the supremacy over 
Valencia, if he could force &e king of Aragon, who then 
invested it, to retire, he prepared to embark his troops at 
Almeria, in aid of Jomail. By the alcaid of that town, 
at whose table he had been entertained, and who was se- 
cretly attached to Mohammed, he was strangled in his 
4 * bed (a. h. 634), and the report spread that he had died 
of apoplexy. Mohammed was immediately proclaimed 
in Almeria, and the following year (635) in Granada. 
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The same year^ tooj Valencia capitulated^ and the do- 
minions of Aben Hud were divided among the local 
walisj all about to become successively the prey of the 
Christians. Murcia^ Alicante^ Orihuela^ Lorca^ Alhama^ 
Chinchilla^ in the east> were each governed by Inde- 
pendent walis ; in the west^ Seville obeyed the cid Abu 
Abdalla^ son of Yacub Almansor; Carmona was subject 
to hisnepheWj Abul Hassan; Xeres^ with the towns of 
Algarve not yet subdued by the Portuguese^ had a go- 
yemor^ who vainly assumed the title of king. 

In this deplorable situation of Mohammedan Spain^ 
when the various states were threatened by the Christian 
princes^ and when help from Africa could no longer be 
expected^ the followers of the prophet cast their eyes on 
Aben Alhamar^ who alone was able to secure them in 
their possessions; nay^ who alone could prevent their 
expulsion from the Peninsula. After the surrender of 
Vfdeiiciaj though king Jayme allowed perfect freedom of 
conscience^ and a reasonable portion of liberty^ to all who 
chose to remain^ 50^000 Mussulmans bade adieu to the 
fertile plains of that province^ and flocked to the cities 
which owned the sway of Mohammed. The latter 
fixed his court in Granada^ resolved, if possible, to ex- 
tend, or at the worst to preserve his new states against 
the independent walis on the one hand, and the Christians 
on the other. Our attention is now called to the only 
Mohammedan state which survived the wreck of the 
African empire ; to one which, during more than two 
centuries and a half, withstood the hostile attacks of its 
Christian neighbours, and which fell only when all 
Christian Spain became united under one sceptre, and 
consequently irresistible.* 

* Abu Baklr, Vettii Berica (apud Cailrl, U. 60.). Abu Abdalla, Veatli 
Acu Picta (apud eundein, 11. SSiS.). necnon Splendor Plenllunii (apud oun. 
dem, il S6U, &c.). Rodericus TcuetanuB, Reruxn in Hlapania Gfestarum, 
Ub. vilL i3C. (apud Sciiottum, Hiip. lllui. tom. il). Chronlcon Luiitanum 
(apudFlorea, ^pafla Sagrada, xiv. 416. Ac.). AnnalM Compoitellmiii 
(a|Hid eundem, xxlil. S24.). Chronicon da Cardefla. p. 578, See. (In eodem 
two). Analei Toledanoa, 1. (In eodem tonio, p. 369.). AnaJea Toledanoi^ |i. 
(p. 41& In eodem tomo.). Chronlcon Cerratenie (apud eundem, li. 213.). 

Tudanali^Chronloon Mundi (apud Schottum, Hlapania lUuftnta, 
tom. ii.). Lopet da Cortegmna, Croniea del Slanto Rey Fernando 

Teroero de eete oomore, gul gan6 S Seyilia y toda el Aodaluiiiia pi. 20—47. 
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CHAP. II. 

KINGDOM OF GRANADA. 

1238—1492. 

A. u. Mohammed ben Alhamar^ the founder of a celebrated 
b'35. kingdom, had qualities of a high order. Intrepid in 
war, yet averse to engage in it unless necessity de- 
mand^ ; vigorous in his internal administration, yet mild 
and conciliating; possessed of great foresight, and 
therefore seldom surprised by the ordinary chances of 
human affairs ; prudent in his measures, comprehensive 
in his views, and magnificent in his habits ; fond of 
power, but fonder still of popularity; he was excellently 
adapt^ to rule over a people like the Andslusians. 

Scarcely had this prince taken possession of his new 
states, than he prepared for wars which he well saw 
were inevitable. He repaired the frontier fortresses of 
his little kingdom, which extended from Algeziras to 
beyond Almeria on the coast, and inwards as far as 
Jaen and Huescar ; and, to be provided against the worst, 
he at the same time fortified his capital of Granada. By 
the constitution of Mohammedan governments, every 
male subject is a soldier, and every one is taught to re- 
gard the defence of the place he inhabits, not only as 
enjoined by patriotism, but as rendered imperative by 
religion. But Aben Alhamar, not content with this 
advantage, created a regular ampy^ which he paid from 
his pwn revenues, and with which he filled his strong 
places. He bad sagacity enough to know that the sol- 
dier maintained by the sovereign is more the servant of 


ZurltA, AnMei de Arunii tom. L (In reg. Don Jajrme el Conqulitidor). 
D’Hotolot, Blblloth^e OrlenUle, ut. Munoun. Coqi 1«, MarUi, 
Hiitoire de U Domliietioii, &B. ill 1-^ 

In the wen of thle period, the martUd unchblibop of Toledo Bometimes 
look a prominent part. In a. p. ISM, he made a lucoea^fUl irruptifln into 
Andaluala, recoverin^ieTeral wttlesBSPU vbinh he blw^elf hM founded, 
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that sovereign than of the country. Besides tlj^ pay^ 
each soldier was put in possession of land (chiefly on the 
frontiers, and therefore those frontiers were sure to be 
well defended) sufficient to support himself, his horse, 
and his family, with the more urgen^ necessaries of 
life. Hence every soldier was a patriot ; for his indi- 
vidual interest was involved in that of the country. Pa- 
triotism cannot long exist with want, or even with a 
precarious subsistence. 

The preparations of Aben Alhamar were amply justi- »• 
fied by the sequel of events. The marriage of St. Fer- 
nando with a French princess had for a whole year 
suspended hostilities in that quarter j but now, when the 
marriage fetes were concluded, that saintly monarch re- 
appeared in armour. In A. h. 637 , and the following 
year, his generals reduced Arjona and some other for- 
tresses, while the king of Aragon seized on Vilj^cna and 
Xativa. But Fernando meditated a more important 
conquest. Well knowing the distracted state of Murcia, 
he sent his son Alfonso to reduce one by one the walls 
of that province. This expedition was attended with 639 . 
complete success, the wall of Lorca alone, Azis ben Ab- 
delmelic, refusing to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Castile: the rest became the vassals of Fernando. 
Azis, however, soon afterwards lost his life in opposing 
Jomail, the deposed sovereign of Valencia, who longed 
to have at least a shadow of royalty, and who usurped 
the sovereignty of Lorca and Carthagena. The fol- 
lowing year (641) the usurper was dispossessed of 
these places by the victorious Alfonso, and forced to 
retire into private life. 

But these conquests, important as they were, were 
soon to be eclipsed by others. Aben Alhamar had ven. 
tured to oppose the irruptions of prince Alfonso into 
bis states, and he was therefore marked out for the 
vengeance of the Castilians. . The city of Jaen, the bul- 
wark of the new kingdom, was invested by Feniando in 
person., While prosecuting the siege with a constancy 
which shpwed that he was resolute on bringing it to a 
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sue cel|^ issiie> detachments from hi6 army reduced 
lllozR and Alcala Real. The Moorish king now tried 
whether better fortune might not attend him in open 
campaign ; but his signal defeat by the Castilian monarch 
(a. h. 643) ta^ht him to respect the valour of his 
enemies. Still* the place held out during the whole of 
the succeeding winter^ when Fernando again joined ths 
besieging army^ and declared that he would not move 
from the walls until it owned his sway. Aben Alh^ 
mar perceived that its fall was inevitable, and he had 
but too much reason to dread that the catastrophe would 
be foUowed by the siege of his capital. He could not 
throw the least reinforcement into Jaen ; he dared not 
again try the event of a battle, for he felt that to do 
this would be destruction. In this critical situation he 
adopted a resolution^ extraordinary indeed, but conform- 
able with the chivalry of his character. Without ac- 
quaintiflg Fernando with his intention, he proceeded 
aJons to the camp of that monarch, obtained an inter- 
view with him, announced his name, oflfered to become 
the vassal of the Castilian crown, and kissed the king’s 
hand in token of homage.* Fernando was not to be 
outdone in generosity: he embraced Mohammed, whom 
he called his dear friend and ally, and whom he tanked 
for so signal a proof of confidence. The two kings 
soon agreed as to their immediate policy. Jaen was 
surrendered, on annual tribute was promised, with a 
certain number of horsemen whenever the king of Cas- 
tile went to war ; the king of Granada, too, like other 
fradatories, was to attend the cones of the Christian 
kingdom. In return, Aben Alhamar was guaranteed in 
his remaining possesBions, and treated with the highest 
distinction by his new friend. This proceeding of the 
Moorish king was as necessary as it was painful. Had 
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he delayed it much longer^ his infant state wouli^ave 
been over-run by the powerful Castillanj and he^m- 
self either driven into exile^ or condemned to a private 
station.* 

But if Aben Alhamar had thus succeeded in pur- 
chasing peaccj it was a sacrifice much grAter than that 
even of personal independence. The Mussulmans were 
his brethren ; yet in his quality of vassal to king Fer- 
nandoj he was compelled to draw the sword against 
them^ and thereby to increase the power of the most 
formidable enemy of his faith. Not many months had 
elapsed after his treaty with the Christians^ before he 
was summoned^ according to its tenour, to march to the 
camp of Fernando with a body of 500 horse^ to aid in 
the meditated conquest of Seville, He obeyed the sum- 
mons ; and on his reaching the camp of his liege lord^ 
who was waiting for him^ the campaign opened. After 
reducing several strong places^ the important #ty of 
Carmona was invested. It was at first defended by its 
wali Abul Hassan^ nephew of the cid Abu Abdalla, 
prince of the AlmohadeSj who^ as observed at the close 
of the last chapter^ reigned at ^ville. But Abul Hassan^ 
perceiving that the ulterior object of Fernando was 
Seville itself^ left the defence of Carmona to one of 
his lieutenants^ and hastened to the assistance of his 
aged uncle. The inhabitants^ who had agreed to sur- 
render^ if not relieved within six months^ in consterna- 
tion at the ruin of their fields^ and the other increasing 
horrors of the war, at length' constrained their alcade to 
send their submission to the Castilian king, who took 

* Abu Baklr, Veitii Seiica, necnon Abu Abdalla, fMeudor FlenllunJl 
(■pud C«fhri, BlbL Arab.-llUi|W. IL 64. SS4). Hoderlcui ToleUouk Rerum 
In Hlipania Outarum, lib, ix. cap, 1— la (apud Schottuin, Hlspania 
llhMtrKta, tom. IL} Annalea CompoitellanL, p. SS4. (apud Florei, Elapafia 
Sagrada. tom. xxlU,^. Chroniora de Cardefift, p. 378. (In eodem tomo) 
Analei ^ledanoa, u. (in eodem tomo, p. 408, ftc.). AnalM Tcdedanoa, iil 
p4lS. (in eodem tomo). Diego Lopes, Cronicadel Santo Hey Fernando 
III. paaiim, Zuiita, Analea de Aragon (in regno Don Jayroe el Cou- 
Qidttador]. Coad4, by Mai-l^a, Hlitolra de la Domination, Ac. lii. 38-426. 
Ilila la the laat time we have to quote the archbiahqp of Toledo, who died 
In ▲. H. 685, or JL D. lUl. Hia nlatory of the eventi of hii timei U in. 
vahiaUe. , 

Zbe epitaph of Rodrigo la rude, and aomewhat quaint : — 

A “ Mater Navarra, nutrix Caitella, ichols Paiiaiil, 

^ SedH Toletum, hortu mauaeieum, requioa cmlum,** 


A, H. 
643. 
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possession of the place in a. h. 643.* All the fortresses 
on both banks of the Guadalquivir^ from Jsen to the 
gates of Seville^ had either sdready submitted to the 
Christians^ or were now subdued by them. For these 
successes, Fernando was not a little indebted to his 
royal ally, wHo, seeing that resistance was useless, pre- 
vailed on the governors to surrender their places, and 
procured for them terms more favourable than they 
would otherwise have obtained. In short, while the 
Moorish king adhered with reluctant but honourable 
fidelity to his feudal superior, he omitted no opportunity 
of interceding for his brethren. The standard of Cas- 
tile now floated on all the great cities of Andalusia, ex- 
cept Seville, the reduction of which was the next great 
enterprise of the victor. 

A. H. The Christian kinghad no sooner invested this great city 

€44 than he perceived that so long as the mouth of the Guadal- 
^ quiviilwas open to receive reinforcements from Africa, 
^re was no hope of its reduction. Having caused a fleet 

1248. ^ be constructed in the ports of Biscay, he placed it 
under the command of his admiral, Raymond Boniface, 
who conducted it towards the port of St. Lucar, at the 
mouth of that river. The Moorish fleet from Africa 
occupied the station ; the Christian admiral triumphed 
over the Mohammedans, and advanced up towards 
Seville, which was now invested by sea and land. The 
consternation of the besieged was great ; but, in the hope 
that on the approach of winter the Christiana would 
retire, they persevered in their heroic resistance. But 
in this hope they were deceived ; the besiegers had re- 
solved to remain under their tents until the place capi- 
tulated. For some time, too, the city receiv^ supplies 
hj land from its Mohammedan neighbours of the Al- 
^rves ; but of this advantage it was at length deprived 
by the grand master of Santiago, who obtained a decisive 
victory over an advancing army of reinfoicement, and 

• There li conildenble variation in the datei, and lome even In the 
evenle, of thli war, u given by Chrlatiani and Mohamnedana. Now that 
Rodrigo hai ceaied to guide ua, we place more dependence on the Arahiau 
authontiea of Condtf than on Alooao el SaUo, a 
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thenceforward prevented the possibility of supplies being 
thrown into the place. Finally^ after the siege had 
continued fifteen months^ when Fernando had reinforced 
his army from all parts of his dominions^ when the sub- 
urbs Triana and Alfarache were occupied by his troops^ 
and the besieged consequently cut off fvom all commu- 
nication without their walls^ and when that worst of 
enemies^ famine^ began to rage among them^ they con- 
sented to capitulate. The conditions^ which were signed 
November 23dj 1248, were alike honourable to them 
and to the victor. It was agreed that the inhabitants 
were at liberty either to leave the place or to remain iu 
it : that if they chose the former, they should take 
whatever property they could carry away, and be fur- 
nished with the means of transport to Africa, or Gra- 
nada, or wherever else they wished to reside ; that, if 
they chose the latter, they should be subject to the same 
tribute as they had paid to their own princes.'* Abul 
Hossan, the brave defender of the place, was offered 
lands and riches if he would reside either in Seville, or 
any other city dependent on Castile. But the prince 
was too proud to owe any obligation to the Christians : 
he embarked accordingly for Africa, accompanied by 
some thousands of the inhabitants. If, as we are cre- 
dibly informed, 300,000 Arabs and Moors left the city 
prior to its entrance by the conqueror, we may condudie 
that very few chose to remain under the Christian domi- 
nation. One portion of the fugitives settled in the 
Algarves, and in the neighbouring towns, especially 
Xeres j but the greater number, unwilling like them to 
forsake the fertile plains of the Peninsula, hastened to 
abide with their brethren in the new kingdom of Gra- 
nada. In the month of December, Fernando made a 
magnificent entry into this ancient and important city. 
He was escorted to the grand mosque, which the Chris-. 
tian prelate in his suite immediately purified, and 
which the successor of Rodrigo in the see of Toledo 
converted to a purer worship by the celebration of a 
pontifical high mass. 
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During ihii rorfnoTBbie «ege, don Jayme of Aragon 
ww no 1 m eager ihan hii brother of Caatlle to extend 
hia ooDqtieata. He flnuhed the subjugation of the king- 
dom of Valencia by the reduction of Xativa, which had 
revolted j and some other fortresses. ^Vhether weary of 
hiB domination, which, however, does not appear to 
have been galling, or from hatred to Christianity, or 
from a wish to support, by their valour, the new king, 
dom of the south, most of the Mohammedans of Va- 
lencia bade an everlasting adieu to the deh'cious plains 
of that province, and, like their brethren of Seville, 
sought the hospitality of Aben Alhamar. In about two 
years afterwards, the remaining portion were expelled, 
after a troublesome but fruitless resistance, by the 
bigoted conqueror. Of these, many sought refuge in 
Murcia, under the less intolerant sway of the Castilians j 
but most joined their brethren of Granada. The Moor- 
ish king, who was well acquainted with the fact, that the 
more numerous and contented the population, the safer 
the state, ordered them to be well received in whatever 
part of dominion they chose to settle, and to be ex- 
enojpted from taxes for several years to come.'^ 

On the capitulation of Seville, Aben Alhamar took 
leave of his liege lord, and returned to Granada ; his 
heart filled with sorrow at the unfortunate situation of 
Mohammedan Spain, especially when he considered 
that he himself had been an instrument, however 
unwilling, to bring about the catastrophe. Nor were 
his spirits much raised when he reflected on the in- 
crease strength of the Christian princes, their boundless 
ambition, and the certainty that they would not rest long 
satisfied with their present advantages. As he alone 
remained of all the Moslem power, so he alone would 

* Abu Bofclr, Vntls Sertca, paulin. Abu Abdalla, Splendor Plenihuiii 
(apud Cailrl, 11 £60— 2A6.). Lopee. Cronica del Santo Rey Don 

Fernando Teicero, pasaim, Analei Toledanoa, ii. p. 400. (apud Iloreip 
EiMfta S^mda, tom. xxUi.). Analei Toledanoi, flL (in eMem tomo, 
p. MSL). Chronlcon Cerratonie (apud eundem. il. S13.). Zurlta, Analei de 
Aragon, tom. 1. cap. 4A ; with a multllude of other Chriitian wilten. 
Coua^p by Marini niil^fi ^ la Domination, &c. lii. 56—65. 
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be exposed to the hostility of the enemy. But in the 
worst conditions man is seldom deserted by hope. It 
was not to be expected that Castile would always have 
princes so vigilant and able as Fernando; under the 
successors of that monarch the integrity of Granada 
might be preserved, — perhaps her territories extended. 
But the Moorish king was too wise a man to place his 
chief dependence on the future. Knowing that the best 
— indeed the only — foundation of thrones is the pros- 
perity of the people, he applied himself, with extra- 
ordinary zeal, to the promotion of that object. Hospitals 
for the sick ; houses of entertainment for travellers, and 
of refuge for the poor ; schools for children, and col- 
leges for youth; aqueducts for supplying the towns 
with the most necessary of the elements, and canals i»r 
fertilising the ground; baths, fountains, warehouses 
where the produce of his own and other climes could 
be safely deposited, and markets where that produce 
could be distributed to the people at a fixed reasonable 
^ice ; the encouragement given to agriculture, com- 
merce, and the useful arts of life; a mild firmness in 
the administration ; an invariable adherence to justice in 
all disputes between his subjects; a readiness on all 
occasions to hear and to redress complaints; frequent 
audiences, to which the high and low, rich and poor, 
Mussulman and Christian, were indiscriminately ad- 
mitted, and from which few, if any, had ever reason to 
depart dissatisfied ; — such were some of the blessings 
which this able prince bestowed on his country. Nor 
was he less attentive to the defence than to the pros- 
perity of his people. Besides the organisation and im- 
proved discipline of the army, the kingdom was indebted 
to him for the erection of numerous fortresses both on 
the frontiers and in the interior. It is true that, in aid 
of these extensive improvements, the imposition of . new 
burdens on the people was inevitable ; but they were 
borne without murmuring, since every one saw that the 
king was liberal of the national resources, not for his 
own sake, but for the good of the community. 
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A. H. So long as Fernando lived^ a good understanding 
OJO. subsisted between him and Aben Alhamar. Though 
the former subdued most of the towns between Seville 
and the Algarves^ — though he even equipped a fleet to 
make war on the sovereign of Morocco^ and obtained a 
signal triumph over the Moorish ships, — he did not 
attempt to disturb his vassal in the new kingdom. 
But some time after the accession of Alfonso el 
SabiOj in a. h. 650 (a. d. 1252), this good under- 
standing gave way to open hostility. This change in 
the relations of the two kings was thus occasioned: — On 
the accession of Alfonso, the Mohammedans of that 
portion of Algarve belonging to Castile openly re- 
volted. To crush this incipient commotion, he summoned 
hm vassals, and, among others, the king of Granada, 
who obeyed the sunrnions. Xeres, Arcos, Sidonia, 
Lebrija, &c. were successively reduced to obedience, 
chiefly through the gallantry of prince 'Enrique, brotlier 
of Alfonso. But that prince having, for some cause 
not very well known incurred the displeasure of the 
king, endeavoured to fortify himself by alliance, — 
perhaps even to usurp that brother's dignity. He pre- 
vailed on the discontented wall of Niebla to revolt, 
seized on Arcos and Lebrija, until, being defeated by a 
Castilian general who had orders to secure his person, 
he found it high time to procure some place of refuge 
from his brother's vengeance. He applied to the king 
of Aragon, hut in vain. Aben Alhamar, to whom his 
next application was addressed, advised him not to re- 
. main in any city of Spain, but pass over to Africa, 
where he would meet with a reception due to his rank. 
Dop Enrique followed the advice j being furnished with 
the powerful recommendations of ^e Moorish king, he 
proceed to Tunis, where he remained many years. 
His departure left the wall of Niebla expose the 
fury of Alfonso. That city was immediately invested; 

* An amour, in which the two hrothen were rivals, li generally aulgned 
M the cauu. 
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and though its defence^ was long and vigorous^ in the 
end both it and the other towns which had rebelled h. 
were compelled to capitulate. This country was the 655. 
last refuge of the Almohades^ who struggled hard to 
preserve something like a shadow of government. But 
though subdued^ they still cherished the hope of in. 
dependence ; not from any efforts they could make^ but 
from the aid of Mohammed Alhamar. Hearing that 
the Moorish king l^as on a tour of inspection over his 
chief fortresses, they deputed to him a few of their 
chiefs, who offered to proclaim him their ruler if he 
would aid th^ to break their chains. At the same 
time Murcia wa^ersuaded to send a similar deputation. 

As he did not wish to decide in an affair of such mo. 
ment without the advice of his council, he returned to 
his capital, and laid the subject before them. All voted 
for war with Castile; both because it was their duty to 
assist their suffering brethren, and their interest to unite 
in humbling the power of Alfonso. But Mohammed was, 
at first, averse to an open, war : he promised, however, 
that, if a simultaneous rising took place, so far from aid- 
ing the Christians, he would take part with his brethren. 

This was enough for the deputies : on the same day, and 
at the same hour, the people rose (a. h. 659) at Mur- 659. 
cia, Lorca, Mula, Xeres, Lebrija, Arcos, &c., assailed 
and massacred the Christians, and proclaimed Aben Al- 
hamar. The walis of Tarifa and Algeziras, two of his 
subjects, marched to assist the rebels. Alfonso, however, 
speedily raised troops to crush the rebellion; and, as 
usual, demanded the stipulated contingent from the king 
of Granada. The latter replied, that, so far from suf- 
fering him to march against his co-religionists, his 
people would sarcely permit him to remain neuter in 
the impending contest. The Castilian, who saw through 
the policy ^ his vassal, ordered his generals to treat the 

* If the Mohammedan accounta are correct, artillciy^iM uud in defence 
of Nlehla. The Invention of gunpowder may probably be riferred to a 
much more ancient period than the one aaBi^ned, It ii much to be wlihed 
that more light were thrown on tUli dark but Intereatlng aubject 
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people of Granada as enemies ; whild Aben 
himself threw off the mask, uid made an lTnip¥en lM!b' 
the territories of Castile.* 

u- However combined the plan of the Mohammedans, 
they were not likely to prevail over their more powerful 
neighbours. In a. h. 660 ^ the kings of Castile and 
Granada met near Alcala Real^ when the latter was 
signally defeated. At the same tim^ powerful diver- 
sion was made on the side of Muftia by the king of 
Aragon j who was persuaded to undertake the re-s.ub- 
jugation of that province for thp busb^d of hfs dibgh- 
ter.t And after the victory over Mohg^tued^ the army 
of Alfonso proceeded to chastise tlfr insurgents of 
Algarve. In all these places success shone on the 
banners of the Christians. The revolt o£«^ee of his 
most powerful walis prevented MohamnM from suc- 
couring either the Murcians or the rebels of the West. 

G 63 . Not only were the latter, after a few months' siege, . 
compelled to surrender the towns they defended, but 
they were for ever expelled the country, arid forced to 
seek new habitations amidst the mountains of Granada. 
(Though a portion of this country was thus re-conquered 
by Alfonso, the Portuguese laid claim to it ; and the 
whole of Algarve was soon afterwards ceded to that 
people, on condition of their furnishing him with hfty 
men-at-arms whenever he went to war, and of their 
recognising his ri^t to another disputed territory,: — 
that extending from Alconcer to Ar scene, between the 
Guadiana and the Guadalquivir.) In the east, the king 
of Aragon triumphed with equal glory. He subdued 
the whole of Murcia, of which Alfonso marched to 
tal(e possession. In consternation at these disasters, 

* AuthoritiPi. —the fVaginenta of Culrl, theChronicleB of Sac Fernando 
and AlfonBD el Sabio, the Annali of Zurita, and Condi by Marlia, Marine 
U not to be followed in the Cfiristian portion of his histo^: he fivoun 
the Infldeli at the expense of the Spaniards, and is sdpetimee either 
dishonest or culpably careless. 

f Unlike the Christians, the Arabian writers will not allow don Jayme 
to have been very disinterested in supiiortinK his son-in-law Alfonso. 
They contend that he wished to keep Murcia fur himselC The alliaoee oT 
Eninuel, for whom the fief was Intended, with another dau^ter of don 
Jayme, restored the harmony of the two crowns. 
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Atei A^amar smed for peace^ which the Castilian king 
readily' granted^ nn conditions even more favourable 
than^ the former had a right to expect. Instead of 
troops he was allowed to pay an annual tribute to his 
liege lord ; and he was hot ^und to appear at any as- 
sembly of the corteSj unless that assembly were held in 
a city of Andalusia. Murcia was thenceforward to be 
governed by a Mahommedan prince^ nominated by the 
sovereign of Castile^; and the walis^ who had thrown off 
their i^egiance to Mohammed, were to be urged to re- 
turn to their dutj by Alfonso; in the same manner 
the king of G^Hi^a engaged to persuade the Murcians 
to become subm&sive subjects. The lenity of these 
conditions, which were sighed by the kings in a.h. 664 
(a. d. 1266 ), mu only be explained by the apprehension 
felt by the viciir lest Mohammed should again introduce 
the Africans into Spain. In fact, such an apprehension 
was reasonable; for the latter had already solicited and 
even obtained the promise of troops from the king of 
Morocco. 

But this peace was short in its duration. Alfonso a.h. 
found so obvious an interest in fomenting the continued 
rebellion of the walls, that he persuaded them still to 
hold out, and even required not only that Mohammed 
shonld not reduce them by force, but that he should 
recognise them as independent governors. The in- 
dignation of the Moorish king was unbounded, and he 
resolved to employ the greater rigour against the daring 
rebejs. Accident favoured his design. The vain am- 
bition of Alfonso, who aspired to the imperial crown 
of Germany, and who, for that unattainable object, had 
lavished immense sums, had greatly disgusted his people. 
Taking advantage of this general sentiment, a few 
factious nobles, at the head of whom was don Felipe, 
the king's brother, revolted against him, and, under 
the pretext or the public good, each aspired to his own 
individual interests. In their guilty ambition they did 
not scruple to apply to Moorish as well as Christian 
princes, to Aben Yussef of Morocco, and Aben ABiamar 

VOL. II. F 
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of Granada^ as well as to the king of Navarre^ to briiig 
the scourge of invasion on their country^ and of profiting 
by the general disorder. These rebels having b^n sum- 
moned to lay down t^eir arms by an assembly of the 
states at Burgos^ under penalty of being severely pu- 
nishedj preferred exile to obedience^ and sought refuge 
with the king of Granada. They even aided him in 
the attempt to reduce the revolted walis^ who still defied 
the power of Aben Alhamar. By a strange inconsis. 
tency in the human character^ these rebels were the ad- 
vocates of legitimate order^ and at the same time assisted 
in punishing men for the very crime they themselves com- 
mitted. But whatever advantage Mol^mmed might gain 
over the united walisj he could not reduce them by his 
regular army^ and he was unwilling to employ new levies in 
this social war^ — of opposing brethren to brethren^ and 
bringing odium on his administration. He again applied 
for aid to Aben Yussef, who promised soon to land in 
Andalusia^ to assist him in extirpating his domestic foes^ 
— a promise^ however^ which was not fulfilled. Thus 
there was a prospect of another African invasion,— one 
which might have proved as fatal to Mohammed and the 
Christians as that of the Almoravides. The intelligence of 
this threatened calamity was brought to Spain by the 
infante don Enrique, who, tired of his situation at the 
court of Tunis, and not without just suspicion that his 
life was in danger^, returned to his brother. He se- 
verely censured the policy of Alfonso, who, by protect- 
ing the rebellious walis, was the indirect cause of this 
alliance between the tw'o Mohammedan kings. Alarmed 
at his situation, the Christian monarch empowered his bro- 
ther to negotiate, not only with his exiled subjects, whom 
he now wished to return, but with Aben Alhamar, his 
faithless vassal. Accordingly negotiations commenced ; 
the insurgent walls, aware of the fact, resolved to strike 

* Two lloni were one dv let looM on him, no doubt purpoeelT, ee he 
wiOked In the pourt-Terd or hU hcMt ; but he drew hli iword, and neHiier 
dared to nring od oiiau He naturaUy wiehed to eeoape frau inch liaa- 
PkaUty. 
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a final blow before either their conclusion^ or the arrival 
of the Africans. 

In A. n. 67 Ij the three walls, at the head of a con- ^ 
siderable army, entered the plains of Granada. In- 671. 
censed at this insulting audacity, Mohammed ordered 
his troops to assemble, and, placing himself at their head, 
issued from the gates. It was observed, however, that 
the foremost horseman, in passing under the archway, 
neglected to lower his lance, which was shivered in his 
hands ; and the accident was considered ominous. The 
evening of that day the king was seized by a sickness so 
' severe, that he was laid on a litter and conveyed back 
towards the capital. But that capital he was to see no 
more. So rapidly did the violence of his disorder in- 
crease, that a pavilion was erected for him on the plain, 
where in a few hours he expired. Don Felipe and the 
Castilian nobles surrounded his dying couch, and showed 
him proofs of sincere regard.* 

Mohammed II. followed successfully in the steps of G71 
his able father. On his accession he made no change 
in the ministry ; he had no creatures of his own to 
provide for by displacing the faithful servants of the 
late reign. His conduct in this respect procured 
him the esteem of the nation, — of all but a few am. 
faitious and fastidious men, who from disappointment 
flrst murmured, and next joined the rebels of Malaga. 

* Abu Abdalla, Veitii Acu Ficta, Splendor Plcnllunii (apud Casin', 
il. S(S0-.365.). Condg, by Martas, Hlilolre de la Domination, ftc. ili. 

80 .-96. Cronloa de Cardefia, p, 379. (apud Florez,, Eipafia Sagrada, 
tom. xxiil.). Zurita, Anales de Aragon (In regno pon Jayme el Conquis. 
tadorj. 

Tba epitaph of Mohammed, as given by Abu AbdalJa (Casiri's trans- 
lation), may amuse the learned reailer 
Hlc jaeet inagnus et excelsua rex Mahoraetanoruin, gloria homlnum, 
pulchrltudo noctium, dlerumque decus, bub gentls auxiirum, roa miieri. 

DonUas, domlnui et prlnoepi popull, legls lux ataue defensor, veritotis 
gladuia, homlnum rector, leo belli, hostium exclaium reruro, columen, 
conflnlum propugnator, exercltuum debellator, tyrannonim et Infidelium 
flnmiter, fidallum bnpOTator, dux popull, delecti et pli fldel tutamen et 
regum honoi; qul bella Del geasit, ejusque ope hoitei vldt, Aau AbdallA, 

VII. Muhammid ben Yuatsp ben maaER ALANiAiucirB, quern Deus in 
aummo honorum gradu inter primhetaijuatoa, martyrei sanctoaque coUocet ! 

Hlo In lucem edltui, fellcem Deo annuente, sortem nactua eat a. h. 591, 

^Ut vOTo ferlA 6 borta pomerldlanls die 39 Oemadi potterh^ii, anno 671. 

Laua Deo, oujua imperlum Mrpetuum, regnumquc seternuen, «vum per- 
ennet. Mon eat Deua prBter Deum miierlcurdem simulque piuin. 
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To reduce these daring outlaws^ — for such they literally 
wercj — who had occasioned so ipuch trouble to his 
father^ was the first object of the new king. But though^ 
with the aid of his Christian friends^ don Felipe and the 
other nobles who had fied from the presence of Alfonsoi 
he utterly defeated them near Antequera, they had only 
to throw themselves within the impregnable fortifications 
of Malaga^ and set him at defiance. 

^ j, After this victory, don Felipe being urgently invited 

672 , to return to his brother's court, and even to use his 
influence with the king of Granada for securing the 
blessings o^ peace to both states, Mohammed not only 
consented to renew the aUiemce, but even resolved to 
accompany his friends to the presence of Alfonso. His 
reception by the Christian monarch, by whose hand he 
was even Imighted, was highly distinguished. As his 
manners were graceful, his study to please assiduous, 
and his knowledge of the Castilian language considerable, 
he became a favourite in Seville. But he was soon dis- 
satisfied with his situation. One day when he visited 
the queen, who took great pleasure in his conversation, 
she artfully observed that she had a favour to beg from 
him, and he as courteously replied it should be granted. 
He had no suspicion that a lady would think of poli- 
tics on a visit of ceremony ; and his surprise could only 
be equalled by his mortification, when he learned that 
she wished him to agree on a new truce with the re- 
volted wolis. But his word was given, and he could 
not retract it. He soon afterwards returned to Granada, 
now fully convinced that the rebellion was continued 
wholly by the acts of Alfonso. However, he waited 
patiently until the expiration of the term agreed on* 
and,, as the rebels showed no intention of submitting, 
he again applied to Aben Yussef, of Morocco, promising 
to ,put that prince in possession of Algeziraa and Tarifa, 
on the condition that the aid solicited were prompt and 
considerable. 

673 . So long as Aben Yussef was solicited to arm only in 
defence of islamism, he showed litde readiness to fulfil 
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his promise ; but the moment his imprudent ally offered 
to place in his hands the keys of Andalusia^ he des- 
patched 17^000 Africans to occupy the two fortresses ; 
and early in A. h. 674 he himself landed with another 
army. The terrified walls now lost no time in sub- 
mitting to their lawful sovereigUj who was easily induced 
to forgive the past. But the preparations of the two 
allies were not to be lost ; it was accordingly determined 
that both should attack the Christians ; that while Aben 
Yussef laid siege to Ecija and Seville^ Mohammed should 
march on Cordova.^ Though the governor of Ecija^ 
Nunez de Lara^ had not one third the number of sol- 
diers of Aben Yussef^ he accepted the challenge of the 
African. The Christians fought with desperate valour, 
but in the end they fell, Nuno himself being left dead 
on the field. The head was Mnt by the victor to the 
king of Granada, who could not refrain from tears on 
beholding it ; for Nuno had long resided with don Felipe 
at the court of Granada. Unfortunate friend ! sor- 
rowfully exclaimed the king, thou wast deserving a 
better fate ! ” With a feeling honourable to his heart, 
he caused the head to be embalmed, to be enclosed in a 
silver box, and conveyed to the relatives of the deceased. 
This success, however, brought no advantage to the 
allies. Though Yussef invested Ecija, he was soon 
forced by the inhabitants to raise the siege. He next 
ravaged the country as far as the gates of Cordova, while 
Mohammed defeated the infante don Sancho, archbishop 
of Toledo, who rashly led a handful of men against the 
invaders. The infante was taken prisoner; he was 
claimed by the ^Africans who served in the army of 
Mohammed ; the troops of Granada refused to rdin. 
qtuish their prize; a quarrel arose which would have 
ended in a battle, had not a Moorish horseman ridden 
between the contending parties, and thrust his lahce 
through the heart of Sancho, exclaiming at the same 

* We inuit again (dMarre, that in the wa» of thii period the ChristUa 
hlatortaiis dlfifer— on aome oocaaiona vldely— from the authoiitied of 
CondA 

F 3 
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I 

time^ Allah forbid that so many brave men should cut 
one another’s throats for the sake of a dog !” To end 
the dispute^ the Africans took the head^ the Andalusians 
the right hand of the prince. The day followings when 
don Lope Diaz advanced to effect a junction with the 
infante^ and perceived the cross in the hands of the in- 
iidels, he furiously assailed the Moors. The combat 
continued until night fall j and though victory declared 
for neither, the loss was more severe on the part of the 
invaders, who retired from the* held. At this critical 
moment the Christians were disconcerted by the death 
of the infante don Fernando, whom Alfonso had left 
regent of the* kingdom during his absence in the fruiU 

^ jj less quest of the imperial crown, But don Sancho 

675 . brother of the deceased regent, and second son of Al- 
fonsOj placed himself at the head of the levies which 
had been raised, and advanced against the king of Mo- 
rocco, whom he forced to retreat. To prevent that 
prince from receiving any supplies from Africa, he caused 
a fleet to ride in the channel, and he thereby cut off all 
communication between the Andalusians and that con- 
tinent. In consternation at this vigorous blow, Aben 
Yussef, who had retired to Algeziras, sued for peace, 
which Sancho readily granted, in the view of turning 
the whole of his forces against Mohammeif. At the 
same time a powerful diversion was made in his favour 
by the king of Aragon. Mohammed was now in a 
critical position. Deserted by his ally, to whom he had 
surrendered twci important towns ; menaced by the 
united forces of Aragon and Castile; and again dis- 
tracted by the revolt of the walls of Ms^a and Guadix, 
who renewed their alliance with don Sancho, he also 
sued for peace. After some difficulty he obtained it ; 

676 . but for his success in this respect he was indebted to 
the policy of Sancho, who, in aspiring to the succession,' 
and consequently to the exclusion of his elder brother'e 
children, wished to have no foreign enemies to combat* 

The short interval of tranquillity which followed per- 
• Tha tame authorltiei ai before. 
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mitted Mohammed to carry on his great design of em- ' 
bellishing his capital. The palace of the Alhambra, 
which his father commenced, and which by the labour 
of succeeding kings was destined to become the wonder 
of Spain^ he greatly augmented and improved.* His en- 
couragementj too, of literature and the arts, the recep. 
tion which he afforded to the learned of every country, his 
magnificent taste and profuse liberality, rendered Gra- 
nada the favourite abode of science and the muses, the 
most cultivated city not of Spain only, but of Europe. t 
But from these peaceful and enlightened pursuits, 
Mohammed was soon summoned to the busding and 
scarcely less congenial ones of war. Alfonso, having 
been induced by pope Nicholas to recommence hostilities 
with the Moslems, laid siege to Algeziras. His ill suc- 
Gesa before that place, owing chiefly to an epidemic dis- 
order which raged among his troops, and compelled him 
to raise the siege, and partly to the destruction of his 
fleet by the king of Morocco, encouraged Mohammed 
to invade the country round Cordova. Having obtained 678. 
a truce from Aben Yussef, Alfonso prepared to fall on 
this new enemy; but a complaint in his eyes arrested 
his advance at Alcala Real, and the command was de- 
volved on don Sancho. I)uring the campaign of 679^ 
the advantage rested with the Moorish king, owing chiefly 
to his superior dexterity; but in the following year, the 
prince, at the head of 50,000 men, forced the Moslems 
to retire, and encamped within sight of Granada. No 
intention, indeed, existed of making an assault on the 
formidable ramparts of that #ty ; but to brave the 
enemy in their strongest hold was no mean triumph to 
the Christians. This, however, was the only adv^age 

* Aa the dMorlptlon of Granada, eqieclBlIy of the fUry palace of the 
AlhamhiH, with lii bathi, fountains, gardens, &o. would require a whole 
chapter, and Is, besides, to be found in works of easy acces^ it cannot be 
here. The narrow limiti aealgned us for the history of Mohanunedan 
Spain huiries us towards a oonolusloo. We regret this the less, as an au- 
th or whose pen he must be daring, indeed, who would preaume to riril 
(prBouthey), la now oooapied with this Interesting subject, for the Cabinet 
Cyclopttdia. 

f The last chapter of the present book will, among other .Batten, treat 
on the Mohammedui literature, &c. of Spala 
« f F 4< 
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derived from this display of force. Throi^l^ either the 
application for peace by Mohammed, or the ambition of 
Sancho, v^ho was bent on securing the succession to the 
Christian throne, the infant ivitidrew the army from the 
territories of Granada, and returned to Cordova. The 
cortes of Valladolid had just declared Alfonso deprived of 
the regal dignity in favour of Sancho ; and the great towns 
of the kingdom, with the exception of Seville and of Bada^ 
joz, where Alfonso then was, recognised the new sovereign. 
Of the Christian princes to whom the unfortunate father 
applied for aid against an undutiful son, none showed 

681 , much disposition to satisfy him. Not so the king of 
Morocco, who was then at Algeziras, and who readily 
armed in behalf of an injured however weak parent 
On the other hand, Mohammed espoused the interests 
of Sancho ; so that in this war, Moor was to be banded 
against Moor, and Christian against Christian. But the 
war turned to the advantage of the rebellious son, first, 
because Aben Yussef refused to fight against the Moors ; 
and, secondly, because the followers of Alfonso began 
to suspect, — perhaps they had ground for the suspi- 
cion, — that the A^ican himself aimed at the posses- 
sion of Andalusia. However this he, they forsook their 
Moorish ally, and returned to their king, whose dis- 
trust and indignation they fomented. The Christian 
wrote a reproachful letter to Ahen Yussef, who, whether 
from the pride of offended innocence, or from a con. 
BciousnesB of guilt, retired to Algeziras, leaving the aged 
king to struggle alone against the unnatural coalition. 
But what temporal amn could not effect was obtained 
by the threatened thunders of the church. Pope Mar- 
tin Sancho and his partisans with exebm- 

municAon, and the whole realm with an interdict, in 
case he persevered in his rebellion. The terrified Sancho, 
deserted by most of his supporters, now endeavoured ta 
obtain his father’s forgiveness. At this time (a. h. 683) 
Alfonso died, and don Sancho became king. 

684 xhe subsequent proceedings of Ahen Yussef seem to 
confirm the suspicions of Alfonso. Finding that he* 
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could obtail^no increase of territory from the Christians^ 
either by 6 pen force or secret plotting, he turned his 
political roguery against Mohammed. He prevailed on 
the revolted walls to alknowledge him as the lawful 
aovereign of their governments; and ere long he ob- 
tained an entire cessioir of Malaga, the chief place of the 
rebels. He did not, however, long enjoy his usurpation ; 
but his son, Abu Yacub, visited that important city to 
receive the homage of the inhabitants. Mohammed was 
no little concerned at its loss : he despaired of recover- 
ing it by force ; but some years afterwards (a. u. 69 O) 
he corrupted the governor, and, by secretly introducing 
his troops, gained possession of it. Knowing that Abu 
Yacub would thirst for revenge, he concluded an alliance 
offensive and defensive with don Sancho. The king of 
Morocco fitted out a powerful armament, which was 
intercepted and almost annihilated by the fleet of Sancho, 
who next reduced Tarifa. Soon afterwards, Mohammed, 
who was induced by the infante don Juan to seek a pre- 
text for war with the Castilian king, demanded this 
fortress, on the ground that it had been occupied by 
Aben Yussef ; and on the indignant refusal of the other, 
war accordingly recommenced. It afforded as little ad- 
vantage as honour to Mohammed, whose fortresses of 
Quesada, Alcaudete, &c. were rapidly reduced by Sancho; 
nor would the successes of the Castilian have stopped 
here, had not death arrested him in his career. 

The remaining portion of Mohammed's reign offers ▲. h. 
little to occupy our notice. In a. n. 695, availing him- 694 
self of the troubles consequent oiAhe death of Sancho, — ^ 
and it was only during such troubles that the Moslems 
could contend with their more powerful neighbouBj|y he 
recovered the two last conquests of Sancho, anPmn 
afterwards Algeziras, from the king of Morocco. He 
died the eighth day of the moon Shafan, a. h. 701.* . 

4 Abu Abdalla, Vettli Acu Piets, leu Regum Msrlnonim Seriei (spud 
CMlri, 11. 2S6— ^); necnon Splendor Plenllunli (apud eundem, U.S68— 

Analei Toledanoa, UL (apud IHorei, Eip^a Samda, tom. xxllL p, 4ia.)| 
ZMrlta, Analea de Arison, (In regnii Don Pedro, Don Alonso 111. et Don 
' tom, L). Cond£, by ^rl£i, Hlstolre de la DomlnaUoD, ftp, m. 
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Mohammed 111.^ Abu Abdalla^ had many of the 
talents^ without the good fortune^ of his father. In his 
reign began the intestine disordersj whick ended not 
until the sceptre of Granada was transferred from the 
(^nasty of the Beni Nassir to the sovereigns of Aragon 
and Castile. 

k. B. From the commencement of his reign^ Mohammed 
liras distinguished for an application to public business 

7^8 would have done honour to any sovereign^ and 

' was wonderful in a Mussulman. Not only the whole of 
the dayj but a considerable portion of the nightj was de- 
voted to the duties of his new stationi until both his 
own health and that of his ministers were broken by the 
intensity of the labour. But this zeal for the good of 
his people procured him neither their gratitude nor 
their respect. Their chief characteristic was incon- 
stancy; the laxity of the royal sway — a laxity proceeding 
from the mild disposition of the present and preceding 
prince — emboldened them in their silence. AbulHegiagj 
the wall of Guadixj refused to do homage: the king 
blockaded the place^ but without effect. The revolt of 
AlmeriSj occasioned by the intrigues of the king of Ara- 
gon, next distracted his attention. These disasters were 
for a moment balanced by the conquest of Ceuta^ effected 
by his brother ; but in the sequel the new conquest, with 
the fortress of Gibraltar, fell into the power of the Chris- 
tians. Algeziras, too, would have submitted to the king 
of Castile, — now Fernando IV., — had not the forbear- 
ance of that prince been purchased by the restoration of 
Quesada, Quadros, and%edmar, and by 5000 pistoles in 
gold. He was preparing to purchase in a similar manner 
thsHkeat of don Jayme of Aragon, who had closely 
invesA Almeria, and who defeated his army, when he 
was recalled to his capital by a misfortime still heavier 
—a conspiracy to dethrone him. 

7Q9. Mohammed hoped that his return to Granada would 
overawe the factious : it only made them openly break 
out. The populace, many of whom were gained by the 
money of the chief conspirators, surrounded his palace^ 
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exclftiming, Long live Nassir Abul Geiox ! ” — the 
name of his brother. At the same time^ another divi- 
sion of the ^mob proceeded to the house of his hagib> 
Abu Abdalla^ which^^as may be naturally expected^ they 
plundered of every thing valuable^ except the librair : 
this they committed to the flames. The minister^ how- 
ever^ was not here^ but in the king's palace. To the 
palace the wretches accordingly repaired; and as it 
adequate force was brought to restrain them^ they mas- 
sacred the sentinels^ penetrated into the royal apart- 
mentSj and cut the virtuous hagib in pieces before the 
eyes of the king. They next plundered the royal residence; 
and at length concluded by ordering the mild^ weak 
.monarch to resign his throne. Mohammed obeyed. 
Having made a solemn act of renunciation^ he retired to 
Almuhecar^ his appointed residence; and his brother 
was declared king. 

But Nassir soon found that the same acts which had 
occasioned liis elevation might annoy, and ultimately 
hurl him from his guilty eminence. The commencement 
of his reign j indeed, seemed propitious. The siege of 
Almeria was raised ; not so much, however, through the 
valour of the Mohammedans, as through the disturb* 
ances which demanded the king of Aragon’s presence in 
Catalonia. But this fallacious calm was succeeded by 
the tempest of civil strife. Ismail ben Ferag, sumamed 
Abul Walidj a prince of the same family, had long 
aspired to the crown. As he could have no other hope 
of attaining his object than through the favour of the 
mob, which is every where inclined to revolt, and cha- 
racteristically so in Mohammedan countries, he had en- 
deavoured to acquire popularity partly by his jphining 
manners, and partly by ^e wedth which he profusely 
distributed. He who is so base as to flatter, or so un- 
principled as to seduce, the multitude, will seldom fail in 
his object; but, before Ismail could avail himself of his 
criminal advantage, his acts had been detected. The 
merciful IVIohamm^, however, had only exiled him from 
Granada. . The successful usurpation of N assir drew him 
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secretly to the capital^ where his intrigues among such 
as had any influence over the mob soon placed him at the 
head of a numerous party. Many^ too^ joined him^ not 
so much from attachment to him^ as from hatred to 
Nassir. But his plots were again discoveredj and an 
of^er issued for his arrest. It was issued too late ; he 
had received notice of his danger^ and had fled to Ma- 
710. hgftj where he set the usurper’s power at defianpe. 
Another incident increased the mortification of Nassir : 
being suddenly seized by apoplexy^ and believed to be 
deadj the mob shouted for the restoration of Moham- 
med ; and the friends of that prince — such were all who 
loved order — forced him from his retreat^ and brought 
him to Granada. On reaching the city^ however^ they 
were surprised to find the same mob rejoicing at the 
unexpected restoration of Nassir. Mohammed was glad 
to seek his former retreat^ where he soon ended his days. 
The usurper had reason to reflect on the precarious posi- 
tion he occupied. InA. h. 711^ the Idng of Castile^ 
whose previous inactivity arose from internal dissensions^ 
invaded the usurper’s dominions^ and took several for- 
tresses ; and though the sudden and mysterious death 
of Fernando * rid him of a foreign enemy^ he had little 
reason to exult in his security. The son of Ferag marched 
against him^ defeated him^ and compelled him to cede 
Malaga in full sovereignty to successful rebellion. This 
dismemberment of the kingdom brought Nassir into con- 
tempt with his people. The arbitrary and capricious 
conduct of his hagib increased the publJt discontent to 
such a degree^ that the party of Ismail became more and 
more formidable by the defection of the citizens. In 
the mobj at the instigation of Ismail’s agents^ openly 
revolted; forced Nassir to dismiss his minister; and 
would have proceeded to greater extremitiesj had he not 
trtfiilly addressed them, and persuaded them for a tim^ 
to resume their obedience. But in attempting to eradi- 
cate, by numerous exertions, the seeds of the disaffection; 

* Bee the rdgn of Fernando IV, In the next eectltm. 
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he hastened his downfall. Thousands resorted to Ismail^ 
who had just been admitted into Loxa^ and who now 
boldly advanced on the capital : Mohammed had ceased 
to exist. Nassir was easily defeated ; was pursued into 
the city^ the gates of which were opened to the victor by 
the inhabitants ; was besieged in the alcazar^ and com- 
pelled to resign the throne to Ismail. To the credit of 
Nassir, it must be recorded that he retired without mur- 
muring to private life; and that though^ during t£e 
commotions which followed^ he was frequently urged by 
his friends to struggll again for the supreme power^ he 
resolutely refused to do so.^ 

Ismail ben Ferag was a rigorous observer of the a.h, 
external practices enjoined by the Koran^ a brave sol- 
dierj and undaunted in reverses. He had soon to de. 
fend his frontiers against the two regents of Castile, the 
princes Pedro and Juan. In spite, however, of his 
efforts, several fortresses south of the Guadalquivir fell 
into the hands of the Christians ; and the disaster would 
have been greater, but for the jealousy entertained by 
don Juan towards his brother, whose bravery was 
the theme of much admiration. The Moorish king 
failed in an attempt to surprise Gibraltar. It seems, 
indeed, as if the Moors bad for a time forgotten their 
ancient valour, or that they considered all resistance 
useless. Ismail summoned before him the governors of 
the frontiers and the chiefs of his army ; severally re- 
prehended them for their criminal despondency; pro- 
claimed the Algihed, or holy war ; and haying by these 
means raised a numerous force, advanced towards the 
invaders, who were laying waste the very heart of his 
kingdom, and appeared within sight of his capital. 

This time fortune befriended him. In a. H. 719, he 

• Abu Abdalla, Veitls Acu Picta (Rsgum Marinorum Seriei), p.SSS. 
Onnatenali Encydica leu Bibliotheca Arab, Hlip. paMim, necnon Splmdor 
Flenlluollj pp.‘ 272—281. fraud Cailri, tom. 11.). Coni1£ byMarl^ HlatolM 
da la Domination, &c, llLl4S— 1^. D’HerMot^ Blblioth^uBPrientaleu 
putlm. Also the Chronlcon DnI. Joannis Emmanuelia (apud Flon Eb. 

Bagrada, IL 215.), the Chronlcon Conlmbricenie, the Chronlcon da 
Cardefia, and the Anolei Toledanoi, ill (apud eundem, tom. uUit). 
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obtained a most signal victory over the enemy ^ leaving 
the two infantes dead on the field. A truce of four years 
followed; but as it was confined to the frontiers of Jaen 
and Cordova^ it did not prevent the. Moorish king from 
obtaining some successes on the side of Murcia. These 
Buccessesj too trifling to be parti cularisedj were entirely 
owing to the internal diBsensions of Castile^ after the 
death of the two regents. On the expiration of the truce 
(a. h. 724)^ Ismail again menaced the southern frontier 
of his enemy. Both Baza and Martos^ which he reduced^ 
experienced the sternness of his fiharacter : in both he 
caused torrents of blood to flow ; doubtless because he 
was exasperated at the bravery with which both^ though 
thinly garrisoned^ had withstood his assaults. He little 
foresaw that these triumphs were to prove his ruin. 

Among the captives made at Martos there was a 
Christian maiden of surpassing beauty. The Mussul- 
mans who first seized her disputed who should possess 
her^ and, to end the quarrel some were preparing to cut 
her in pieces; when Mohammed, a prince of the royal 
house of Granada, flew to her rescue. He became in- 
stantly and deeply smitten with the fair Christian ; but, 
unfortunately for him, the king, on seeing her, was 
not less BO. Power prevailed ; the maiden, in op- 
position to the prayers and remonstrances of Moham- 
med, was immediately consigned to the royal harem. 
Rage the most unbounded now took possesBion of Mo- 
hammed's souL Having assembled his friends, who 
joined in hk desire of vengeance, the death of the king 
W9B resolved. The following day they took tbeir sta- . 
tion at the entrance of the Alhambra, telling the eunucha 
of the guard that they were waiting to speak with the 
king aa he left the palace, lamail soon appeared, at- 
tended only by one of his wasirs : Mohammed instantly 
ap{M*oacbed as if to salute him, and, with a poniard, 
gave him three mortal wounds. The wasir iell at the 
same mcmient under the weapons of the other c^spL 
raters, all of whom fled on the accomplishment 0f 
their atrocious purpose. The sound drew the domes- 
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tics of the palace^ who carried the unfoi^tanate victim 
to his inner apartment^ where he soon breathed his. 
last. The moumiiil intelligence of the assassination 
flew through the city^ and spread general gloom ; for 
Ismail died in the arms of victory^ before the shprt-lived 
gratitude of the populace had time to cool. The royal 
guard indulged in tremendous imprecations against the ' 
assassins; hut^ though several were put to deaths the 
greater number escaped. Othman^ the captain of the 
guards was one of the conspirators. To conceal the 
knowledge of his guilty he was one of the flrst to pro- 
claim the son of Ismail^ Mohammed^ as king of the 
faithful.* 

• Mohamaibd IV. was remarkable for mild gravity, "■ 
fpr a magnificent taste, for bis fondness of chivalric 
exercises, and for a sound judgment. It appears, how- 
ever,, that he was not veiy much addicted to public 
affairs; for he abandoned the cares of government to 
an ambitious, tyrannical minister, who insulted the 
great, and oppressed the people. This hagib was even 
powerful enough to procure the imprisonment of one 
brother of his master, and the exile of another ; and, by 72 ^. 
his haughtiness of manner, he so disgusted Othman, 
commander of the troops, that the latter raised the 
standard of revolt in Andalusia ; proclaimed Moham- 
med ben Ferag, uncle of the reigning king; and by his 
emissaries prevailed on the Christians to invade the 
kingdom. Indignant at these disasters, the Moorish 
sovereign arrested and eventually beheaded ^lis hagib; 
but it was too late to remedy them. The Castilians 
seized on Vera, Olbera, Fruna, and Ayamonte, defeated 737. 
Mohammed in person, who vainly endeavoured to arrest 
their progress, or to crush the revolt of Othman. A 
BtOl worse disaster was the arrival of a considerable 
African force in aid of Othman, who belonged to the 
royal family of Fez. They defeated the general of 
Mohiunmed, took Algeziras, Marbella, and Honda, and 
effected a junction with the chief of the rebels. ^ 

* The lime luthorUiei ai before; 
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But Mohammed had too much firmness of character 
to sink under these accumulated misfortunes. Me 
opened a campaign against the Christians^ in which he 
resolved eidier to conquer^ or to bury himself under the 
ruins of his monarchy. Having, ^anks to their civil 
troublesj reduced two fortresses, he laid siege to the 
more important one of Baena. In a combat under the 
walls of that place, he one day sent his lance through 
the body of a Christian horseman. As the lance was 
ornamented with jewels, some of his attendants has^ 
tened to recover it, when he Detained them, sayiHg, 

Let the poor wretch alone ! If he should not die (k 
his wound, let him, at least, have something to pay for ' 
its cure!” Baena soon capitulated, and in one sinj;!^ 
campaign Mohammed was fortunate enough to recover 
all the fortresses he had lost, and even gained Gibraltar. 
Odiman, too, returned to his duty, and was pardoned. 

7tK). The year following, however (730), though the last 
place was unsuccessfully besieged by king Alfonso XL, 
Mohammed was signally defeated by the Castilian mo^ 
narch, and again deprived of a portion of the places he 
had recovered. 

At this time, owing, probably, to the re- appear anee 
of the Castilian king on the field of battle, Mohammed 
applied for aid to the king of Fez ; and an African army 
immediately passed the Straits. But, as the reader must^ 
long agb' have observed, such aid was generally dearly 
bought by the Mohammedans of Spain. The new ally, 
when unsispectingly received into Gibraltar, did not 
•cruple to usurp the possession of that important for- 
tress. Too weak , to think of revenge, the king of 
Granada could only tamely acquiesce in the usurpation ; 
and the M.oors, the most perfidious of men, gloried in 
thev prize. When Alfonso was mmnentarily freed 
Aum the curse of rebellion, ^a curse whidi Seldom 
failed to ajfflict the sovereigns of his nation during the 
mldfle ages,— he laid aiege to the place; big after 
vlgoronaly investing it a few months, be waa compdled 
to retire, partly on account of the commotionB which 
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■gtin broke out at home^ and partly through the valour 
of the Spanish Moors^ who hastened to relieve the pUce^ 
though it had been bo perfidiously usurped from them. 
But perfidy was not the only thing Mohammed was to 
receive from his worthless e^ies. While he remained 
at Gibraltar^ he could not forbear reproaching the chiefs 
who hadj in his opinion at leasts so inadequately de. 
fended the place^ whichj indeed^ they had b^n on the 
point of surrendering. ^True to their character^ which 
is lopugnant alike to faith or gratitude^ they vowed his 
destruction. They knew that he had promised to visit 
their sovereign Abu Hassan in Africa ; that before his 
embarkation he would dismiss his army^ except an 
es^rt of cavalry ; and they waited far the opportunity 
of executing their murderous intention. No sooner 
were his troops on their return to Granada^ than as- 
sassins hourly watched his motions. One day (the 13th 
of the moon Bylhagia^ A. h. 7S3), when he left his 
camp to enjoy his favourite amusement of huntings 
these asBasBinB waylaid and killed him in a narrow 
defile^ where his escort could not defend him. His 
incensed soldiers returned to the camp^ with the vierw 
of taking a signal revenge of their base allies ; but the 
Africans shut the gates of the fortress^ and from the 
ramparts insulted and defied them.* 

Yussef Abvl HboiaOj who at the time of his bro- 
ther’s death was returning from Gibraltar with armyi 
was immediately raised to the throne. * 

The first care of this prince^ who was at once the 
moat pacific^ the most patriotic^ and the most enlight. 
ened o£ the Nasair dynasty since the days of its founder, 
was to procure a truce of four years from king Alfonso. 
This interval of hostilities he employed in reformiiig the 
adminiatradon of jusdce, in promoting the intereits of 
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religion and morala^ In tiie encouragement of the me- 
chanical and other uaeful arts^ and in the cultivation of 
letters. His wise and paternal sway recalled the halcyon 
days of the third Abderahman. His failings, however, 
most be' allowed to detract from the excellence of his 
character. Either he must have been so much en. 
grossed by his favourite pursuits, as to neglect his first 
and most imperative of duties, — the cares of govern- 
ment, ~ or he must have been blinded by partiality in 
the choice of his ministers. The first of these ministers, 
who was haughty, rapacious,' and cruel, he was per- 
suaded to depose ; the second, a man of stem integrity, 
showed so much zeal in the punishment of crimes, that 
justice degenerated into blind vengeance. Unfortunately 
for the subjects of Yussef, the latter retained his post 
long enough to do much mischief. Slight offences were 
visited with death j and in the summary executions on 
every side, the innocent were often confounded witli 
the guilty. It was probably owing to the sweeping 
cruelty of this arbitrary man, that Yussef himself subse- 
quently caused the laws to be explained, (lie relation 
between crimes and punishments to be clearly and briefly 
defined, and the knowledge, both of the social duties, 
and of the penalties involved in their violation, made 
known to all his people. But if he wished justice to be 
done between his subjects, he himself was not slow, on 
one occ^on at least, to plead his sovereign exception 
from its^exercise. He had a friend, Omar by name, 
for whom he felt, perhaps, as much afibction as a mon- 
arch usually feels for a subject, whose influence was 
mibounded, and whose services were deserving 'of signal 
favour. One day the whole city was surprised to hear 
of this favourite's disgrace. He had the misfortune to 
be the rival of his prince in the affections of a Moorkh 
lady, who, unlike most of her sex, preferred the servant 
to the master. Yussef could never forgive Jihe men 
whom he had overwhelmed with the gifts of f<Hrtiine, 
Ibr not sacrificing even the strongest and dearest of pSa- 
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sioDB to gratify him; and Omar was conaigned to a 
dungeon. 

Soon after the termination of the truce^ Alfomo^ a. h. 
having reduced his domestic enemies to submissionj pre- 740. 
pared for war : Yussef did the same. The fate of his 
brother did not prevent the latter from again seeking 
the alliance of the Africans^ an army of whora^ towards 
the close of the year 740^ landed on the coasts of An- 
dalusia. Orders had been given to the Castilian admi- 
ral to intercept this armament ; and his inability to do 
BO was imputed to him as a crime by some of Alfonso's 
courtiers^ who even insinuated a doubt whether he was 
not in correspondence with the enemy. This injurious 
suspicion so wrought on this brave officer^ ^at^ with his 
small fleetj he had the rashness to seek out that of the 
enemyj many times his superior in strength^ and to at- 
tack it. The consequences^ as might naturally be ex- 
pected^ were fatal to the hopes of Alfonso^ whose ships 
were almost all either taken or sunk. The Castilian 741. 
king had now the mortification to see Andalusia over- 
run by African troops^ and their king^ Abul Hassan^ 
master of the deep. The news of this victory was joy- 
fully received at Granada^ where it roused the citizens 
to greater eagerness for war. Yussef hastened to Alge- 
2 iras to greet his ally. Here^ having agreed on ^e 
plan of the ensuing campaign^ they opened it by the siege 
of Tarifa^ while detachments of their troops spread de- 
vastation to the gates of Xeres and Sidoniaii One of 
these detachments^ however^ after an unsuccessful as- 
sault on AicoSj was cut off by a sortie of the Castilian 
garrison. To revenge this cheeky both Mohammedan 
princes ordered new levies^ and pushed the operations 
of the siege with new vigour. But the besieged de- 
fended themselveB with great valour ; and it was not 
until their provisions were exhausted^ that they sent 
urgent messengers to Alfonso^ praying for aid. This 
prince at length despatched another fleet (chiefly sup- 
plied by the GenoeBe)^ to cruise in the Straits of Gib-« 
o 2 
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raltar, and cut off all communication between the king 
of Fez and the African continent. This fleet, however^ 
had no better success than the former ; most of the ships 
were driven on shore by the violence of the tempest, 
and became the prize of the misbelievers. The king 
now perceived that the time was arrived when he must 
either march t6 raise the siege, or submit to see his pro- 
vinces laid waste by a merciless foe. Accompanied by 
his ally, the king of Portugal, he advanced towards 
the camp of the hesiegers, which they reached in 
October, A. d. 1340, as it lay encamped on the little 
river Salado. flaving thrown supplies into the place, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the enemy, the two 
Christian kings next agreed that while Alfonso en. 
gaged the Africans, the other should fall on the troops 
of Yussef. 

On the"" morning of the battle, the most memorable 
that had occurred between the two powers since that 
which had annihilated the force of Aft’ica^n the plains 
of Tolosa*, Alfonso having confessed and communi- 
cated from the hands of the archbishop of Toledo, 
passed the river at the head of his troops, and the strug- 
gle began. That the Christians roustihave performed 
prodigies of valour will readily be believed, when it is 
considered that their number did not probably exceed a 
fourth part of the enemy's forces. t At one time Al- 
fonso himself was in great danger. His standard-bearer 
and the bulk of his guard had passed on to occupy an 
eminence, which was no sooner perceived by the Moora, 
than he was assailed by a whole multitude. They found 
him prepared: Do not forget,” said the Christian hero, 

to tiis handful of defenders, that your king is here ; that 
he is about to witness your valour and you his 1” At 
the same time he prepared to plunge into the midst t>f 
the afiraf, when the archbishop of Toledo seized the 

* See page 45. of the preMDt volume. ^ ^ 

.. f The tetnUh hiftoriei oeOmatfl their own number, no doubt correctly, 
at about 60,000, that of the enemy at 460,080. Thli lUniorartiiin li Coo 
■haurd to be received. 
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bridle of his horse^ reminding him that he ought not^ by 
seeking his own destruction^ to risk that of his army, 
especially as the battle on other parts of the field was 
evidently in his favour. The arrival of some troopsj 
who were made acquainted with his critical position, 
enabled him to disperse his opponents, and to superin- 
tend file action, which was now become^eneral, nearer 
the centre of strife. At mid-day the African tribes, 
exhausted by fatigue, and discouraged by the severe loss 
they had sustained, began to give way. A seasonable 
charge by the garrison of Tarifa accelerated their flight. 
A considerable number indeed returned to defeiH the 
tent of their king, which the Christians were furiously 
assailing ; but they were soifti dissipated, or added to the 
slaughtered heaps around ; the royd pavilion was forced, 
and an immense plunder, with the favourite women of 
Abul Hassan, became the prize of the victor#. During 
these momentous events, Yussef nobly maintained the 
honour of the Andalusian name, at the head of his 
cavalry ; but seeing the Africans fleeing in every direc- 
tion, and being equally disheartened by the severity of 
his own loss, he gave the signal for his troops to retreat. 
While Abul Haasari fled precipitately to Gibraltar, and 
thence without delay into Africa, to sustain the com- 
plaints and murmurs of his people, Yussef also fled by 
sea to Almunecar, to join with his subjects in the uni- 
versal mourning caused by this disaster. To ascertain 
the number of the slain is impossible, but it was doubt- 
leas immense ; scarcely a family in Granada which had 
not to mourn the loss of a member.* • The submission 
of- several fortresses in the vicinity followed this almost 
miraculous victory ; and the ensuing year the destruc- 
tion of the Mohammedan fleet was effected by that of the 
Christians; for Alfonso had succeeded in -forming a 

• It !■ outraseouily Szed by the Spanlih vriten at 200,000, while their 
own li modestly reduced to twenty indWidueli I lU extent, boweyer, U 
amply admiUed by Abu Abdalla: — " Infortunium alterum huic ein^le 
^^a metapli nunquam fertur,*' are the wordi of hli ira nabi lyff 

o 3 
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third from the Tcrecks of the two former, and from tlie 
^ps which arrived from Portugal, Aragon, and Italy.* 
A. B, In A. H. 7^3, Alfonso, who' had greatly recruited 
T43 his army, having resolved to profit by his successes, 
laid siege to Algezlras. Yussef hastened to relieve the 
place, but without success. Defeated by the Cutilian 
army, disappointed in the succour he had expectea from 
Africa, he had no alternative but to procure ai favbur- 
able terms of capitulation as he could. The garrison 
and inhabitants were permitted to retire with their 
property ; the fortress was immediately entered by the 
ChriAians, am^ a truce for ten years was grant^ to 
Yussef, on condition, if we may believe the Spanish 
chroniclers, of his doing hAnage to Alfonso, f llefore 
the expiration, however, of this period (in a.h. 750 ), the 
Castilian king invested Gibraltar, the possession of which 
would ha^ enabled him to command the approaches 
• into Andalusia, and destroy* the communication between 
Spain and Africa. But a contagious disoiAer broke ont 
among his troops ; he himself became its victiii), after a 
si^e of six months, just as the place was reduced to 
extremities, and the Christians retired from thetfatal 
spot. Though glad to be rid of so fotmidable a rival, 
Yussef honoured alike the virtues and valour of Al- 
fonso, whom he justly regarded as one of the greatest 
princes Spain had ever produced, and for whom bodi he 
and his court appeared in mourning. * 

Yussef did not long survive his illustrious contem- 
porary. On the first day of the moon Xawal (a. h. 758) 
be was etabbed, while at prayers in the mosque, by a 
madman. His character has been already describ^; 
hot it would be impossible to recount all the acts which 
endeared him to his peo|de. The care which he took 


* CliroDldA ConlmtarioniM, p. 943. (apiid Flom, Eiptfli Sagrada, tom. 
ssUL). CrailCB del Hey Dm Alomo el Onaeno, peeslm. Zurita, Ana. 
lei da la Corwia de Arafati (hi regnli Alftooio IV. ec Pedro IV.). Yo thaee 
add the frigmenU of Caiiri and Cond^, by HSrldi. 

e llie ume obroololen leH ui tbac during the liege a Moor wm e& 
Ftofed to aiiawlnate AUbmo. Thii may be very true. 
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of- their religion proves the sincerity of his own. He 
ordered that prayers should be made in puUic daily, 
and the Koran explained on certain fixed days; that 
no Mussulman should be absent from these religious 
exercises ; and as some alleged for an excuse the dis* 
tance of their habitations from any mosque^ he com- 
mandld that in future no habitation ^Jkould be built 
moae th|n two leagues from a house of prayer, unless 
twelve such habitations were built at the same time ; in 
which case a mosque should be erected for the con- 
venience of the inmates. The men, he enjoined, should 
be separated from the women, and shoul^ not be aljpwed 
to leave the mosque until the latter had departed. Jfle 
abolfthed many abuses whiih had gradually crept into 
the discipline of Islamism, such as noctumad assemblies 
in the mosques, public procession^ in time of drought 
for procuring rain from heaven*, hired nifOumerB at 
funerals, the use of amulets and garlands for the dead, 
&c.t But ttlB regulations for the police were, next to 
his improvements in the laws and their administration, 
most beneficial of his measures. He divided each 


gre^ town into districts, placed an inspector over each. 


* Yuisef oAUied a prayer to be composed expreuly for the purpoee. In 
which Heaven was r^ueited to have mercy on the beaeti of tne neld and 
the IbwU of the air ^ to look on the poor withored planti ; to nivad atuDad 
the dew of Hii goodneei ; to hear and aniwer the prayen or the fidthOU, 
liet the infldeli ihould dmde them, itc. 

• f A formula for the dead alio waa given, to be repeated by the fhqui, or 
lome other leading penon, at the tomb; — 

. ** AUa Hu Akbar ! Glory to Ood, who lendi death and raaurreotion ! 
QIoit to Ood, the High and the Mighty 1 Oh, Lord I blem Blahtunet and 
hla (Bfdplei I Thia mir dead bratber waa thy aervant Thou didat create 
and preaare him, and thou wilt one day raiae him. Thou knoweat hla 
whole Itib, public and private. We beaeech thee for him! Deflnid him 

K dnri the temptation of the tomb— deliver him flrom the tmmenti of 
henna I Cleanae thy lervant flrom hli ilni — open before him the gatea 
ofFaradlael If hehaa been righteoua, grant him thy floeiotti rewaittoj If 
he bai been wicked, pardon him, finr thou art goodneaa and mercy I *' ho. 
the " AUa Hu Akharl" wm thrice repeated j and the apenker 

" Lord Ood ! pardon the living and the dead — thoae wha an here pre. 
tent, aa well u the abaent, the old and the young, men an Aromen ! AU 
ow hope la In thee. Proleot ^ and atrengthen ua at the hour of deedh ! 
uellver ua from Oebenna, and grant that our Uvea mag hare a Indy 
ending r* 

When foe eorpaa waa depoalted In the tomb ; — 

"O LortI our bro^rriurneth ^ thee ; he leatfoll Jfo fo 

return unto thee I BooolTe him Into thy mercy I'* . 
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CMued potiroh to parade the itreeta during the nigliti 
fixed the hour when the gatee of each city should be 
chieed in the evening and opened in the morning ; re- 
gulated the markets^ the manner of buying and sellings 
the prioes of provisionB; &c. With respect to the laws^ 
to which allusion has been made^ the Andalusian writers 
do not give ua much information. At firsts adultery, 
fornication, See. were visited with the sama ca^tal 
penalty as murder ; but as the feelings of men re- 
volted at the severity of the punishment, ample lati- 
tude was allowed for the criminal’s escape by a sub- 
sequent clause liiat the act should not be considered as 
prQped unless witnessed by four veracious individuals, * 
Afterwards the penalty of death was displaced b^that 
of imprisonment, the term to vary according to the dr- 
cumstances of the case, and to be determined by the dis- 
cretion of Hhe judge. In general, however, even this 
mitigated punishment was evaded ; the parties, if equal 
in their condition, being compelled to marry. Theft 
was severely chastised : for the first offence the culprit 
lost his right hand ; for the second, his right foot ; for the 
third, his left hand ; for the fourth, his left foou The Idngj " 
however, at the recommendation of the^adi, frequently 
mitigated this dreadful penalty. Regulations no less 
salutary were introduced into the army. The horseman 
who fled before the enemy, unless that enemy numbered 
three to one, or unless the order for retreat were given * 
by Mussulman general, was punished with death. 
Women and children, the sick, the old, and those conse- 
crated to God, were not to be massacred unless found with 
ansa in their hands, and using those arms against the 
faidiftiLt The memory of Yussef must be respected, 
when it is known that he who disregarded this last pro- 
hibition was to be executed. It may indeed be said, and 
0 

*Tklili KnaathtiiK like (helawi of the Wliigothi, which would ellov no 
woQMti to bovo lost her reputation who could not be pruved to have been 
rnOtv VftUi flye dlBbrent men, 

fmfimrn ioatructlmis ^ven to hli army by one of the Immedlata aiie* 
o eei ow dr Wsbometi in CHbbon'i Decline and Fall, vol. v, chapter BO. (4to. 
adttlfln.) 
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truly Mid, that the humane prohibition wia otoi dlih 
regarded, and nvith impunity : for who would daw to 
punish thousands of offenders'? but a certain number 
would always be found conscientious enough to fhlffl 
the law of their ancient caliphs, now restored by their 
king. Another restoration of the ancient discipline was, 
that the Christian who embraced the faith of I dam 
should pceserve his property, or receive its value if it 
had been already distributed. Finally, Yussef was 
behind few if any of his predecessors in the care of em- 
bellishing Granada with the most splendid architectural 
monuments.* « 

Mohahmed V., the eldest son of Yussef, had virtues a. u. 
worthy of any throne, but they did not exempt him 753 
from the curse of rebellion. One of his first acts was ^ 

760 

to confer on his brother Ismail, to whom he bore an 
affection truly paternal, a magnificent palace near the 
Alhambra. But the mother of Ismail had long planned 
the elevation of her son ; and on the assassination of 
Yussef had seized a great portion of the royal treasureSi 
with which she laboured to form a powerful party. She 
first gained over her daughter, the wife of Abu Said 
Abdalla, one of the great pillars of the throne ; and the 
latter, who had considerable infiuence over her husband, 
had little difficulty in moulding him to her purpose. 

The party silently but rapidly increased, waiting only 
for some favourable opportunity of deposing the reigning 
king, and of elevating their patron and employer to the 
slippery, dignity. 

But such was the love borne to Mohammed, and the 
tranquillity of his reign, that the conspirators, hopeless 
of the opportunity they sought, resolved to accomplish 

* Abu AbdalU, Veitli Acu Picta (Regum Marinorum S«riei), p, S37, 

Ac.; neonon Splendor Pleiiilunii, p, SU4, &c. (apud Caairi BiblU>th. AnbL 
Hiip, tom. II.) j Juan Nunei de Villaian, Cronlca del muy Eiclarecldo 

“ : r , ^ aw. to the end (tia edltltm)! • 

Zurita, Analui de Arason (In regno don Pedro IV,}, tom, U. ) Condd. 

MiTMi, HUtolre de la Domination, &c. Hi. 1M— ''•^•9. ; D'Herbeliyt, Blbuo^ 
thSque Orienlale, ]Miuim. Thu laat excellent writer, however, Rivet as 
little information either ai to the hiitory or the literature of Moarwl 
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■dieir purpose by open violence. On the 28th day of the 
*10000 Ramasan (a. h. 760)^ one hundred of the moet 
resolute among them scaled, by night, the palace of Mo- 
hammed, descended through the roof, and lay hid until 
fnidoight. On a signal being given, they rushed down 
the grand staircase and along the passages, — a sword in 
, one hand, a torch in the other,' — raising loud cries, and 
putting to death every individual they met. At the 
same moment, a more numerous body from without 
overwhelmed and massacred the guard ; while a third 
proceeded to the house of the hagib, where they mas- 
sacred him, his son, and his domestics, and laid hands 
on every thing they could carry away. Astonished at 
the ample treasures which they found in the palace, they 
forgot for a time their Original purpose, and eagerly 
grasped the spoLL The opportunity was not lost ; one 
of Mohammed’s women speedily clad him in the vest- 
ments of a female slave, descend^ with him to the gar- 
den, and both succeeded in gaining the open country. 
Before daybreak he reached Guadix, the inhabitants 
of which received him with affection, and served him 
with fidelity. Soon after sunrise, Abu Said and his 
accomplices placed Ismail on horseback, led him through 
the streets of Granada, and proclaimed him Prince of 
the Faithful. As usual, the mob hailed the new ruler 
with deafening shouts. 

A. When the conspirators saw that Mohammed had not 

76Loiily escaped, but found zealous adherents, they endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves by an alliance with 
Pfdro the Cruel, king of Leon and Castile ,* as the con- 
dition of which, they offered the sovereignty of Granada. 
Fodro readily accepted the condition. Mohammed next 
opidied for his aid, and received the same promises : be 
was evidently waiting to draw his own advantages fhmi 
both. The dethroned monarch next proceeded to Fei 
(761), and prevailed cm the king of t^t place to ann 
ia hif beh^. In the mean time, Ismail found hia 
miuped throne surrounded by danger and diffloulfy. 
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Domineered over by Abu Said^ the instrument of his 
^vation^ before whom his feeble character was forced 
to bendj and regarded with indifference by the mobj he 
shut himself up in his harem^ — alike averse and un- 
qualified for public affairs. Abu Said soon plotted to 
dethrone this phantom of a king. He had little diffi- 
culty in persuading the populate to surround the pa- 
laccj and demand not merely the depositioUj but the 
headj of Ismail. The impotent king fled to the for- 
tress of the Alhambra ; but being induced to risk the 
fate of A battle^ he fell into the hands of his enemyj 
whoj after upbraiding him for the vices of his govem- 
mentj ordered him in a loud voice to be led to prison^ 
but in an under tone to be assassinated on the 'waf. The 
deed was punctually performed ; and the head of Ismail 
was shown to the applauding populace, who dragged it, 
as well as one which was now struck off a brother of 
Ismail, by the hair, through the mire. The people then 
proclaim^ Abu 9aid. 

In 7 G 2 , Mohammed disembarked at Gibraltar, fol. a.h. 
lowed by an army of Africans, and rapidly advanced on 762. 
Grauada. The usurper endeavoured to arrest his pro- 
gress ; but the number of Africans was so great, that 
his partisans dared not risk a battle. But what their 
valour could not effect, fortune did for him : the in- 
vaders were unexpectedly summoned back to Fez by 
one of the revolutions so common in Mohammedan his- 
tory, and of almost daily occurrence in Africa. Deserted 
by bis allies, Mohamm^ now threw himself into Honda, 
where be renewed his correspondence with the new 
monarch of Fez, and with the king of Castile. At length 
Pedro marched to the relief of the suppliant. To prepare 
for the approaching storm, Abu Said despatched a strong 
body of cavalry to lay waste the frontier of Cordova, and 
at ^e same time idlied himself with Pedro's mortal 
anemy, the king of Aragon. While Pedro made an un<* 
mccessfhl attack on Antequera, a division of his cavalry, 
under the grand masters of Santiago, Calatrava, and Al- 
cantara, accompanied by Mohammed, appeared within 
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A. H. sight of Granada. The exiled king seems to have held 

763. out the hope diat his re-appesrance among his subjects 
would be the signal for universal defection from the 
cause of the usurper. He was soon undeceived : few, 
if any of them, left the city to join him. The Christian 
army retired to Alcala Real ; some accounts say in con- 
sequence of Mohamm^'s aversion to shed the blood of 
his people, while he himself again sought his retreat of 
Ronda.* 

But Mohammed was not always destined to be thus 
to unsuccessful; he was first to be rid of his usurping 

793. rivaL^ Soon after the retreat of Pedro, the troops of Abu 
Said, having been defeated by the Christians near the 
Guadalquivir, were more fortunate at Guadix. A de- 
tachment of cavalry, under the grand master of Cala- 
trava, was cut in pieces, or obliged to surrender. The 
general himself was among the prisoners ; and as he 
was understood to be nearly connected with' the Castilian 
king, Abu Bald, in the view of gaining a friend or dis- 
arming an enemy, sent him and the other prisoners home 
without ransom. As the city of Malaga declared at this 
time for the lawful sovereign, the usurper was the more 
anxious to obtain the favour of Pedro. The sensation 
which the intelligence of this event caused in Granada 
itself seriously alarmed him : to withstand both the 
ChrkitianB and his revolted subjects was impossible; 
In this emergency, he decided on the same expedi- 
ent as had been adopted by the founder of his 
kingdom : he resolved, in person, to do homage to the 
crown of Castile, and bold Granada thenceforth as an 
hereditary fief. With an escort of 400 horse and 200 
foo^.and his richest treasures, he went to Baena, and 
demanded from the prior of Bt. John a safe- conduct to 
the. presence of Pedro. The prior acquainted his sove^ 
reign with the demand; and having immediately 
cei^ from Seville the necessary authority, he em. 

* "Mohammedan wrttenj alwayi lUfipoalng that Cond^ 1 b falthftilly 
MQdared bv Marldi j^ke Pedro blmielf advance in alght of Granada ndta 
hli nfr aB 'amy, llila li an error, which Marl^i ought to have COT- 
laotid) 
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poivered the Moor to proceed. Accordingly^ Abu Said 
repaired to that city^ and was very favourably received 
by the king. But the riches which the Moor had with 
hinij even after presenting a considerable portion to 
Pedro^ awoke the avarice of that prince^ who planned 
one of the blackest and most extraordinary crimes ever 
devised by crowned head. This ilas no other than to put 
to death his unsuspecting guest and vassal^ with that 
prince’s companions^ and thereby to become possessed of 
the wealth he coveted. Having agreed with some of his 
creatures on the conduct of this dark tragedy^ one of 
them — the master^ too^ of a religious order of ki^ht- 
hood — invited Abu Said to an entertainment^ who 
readily accepted the invitation. While at table^ a num- 
ber of armed men entered the apartmentj seized on the 
Moorish king and his companions^ rifled them^ and 
dragged them to prison. The following day Abu Said and 
thirty-seven of his companions were paraded through the 
streets of Seville (the king himself being mounted oh an 
ass, and clad in a scarlet petticoat)^ and were preceded 
by a herald, who cried in a loud voice that these were 
persons whom king don Pedro had condemned to death 
for dethroning their lawful sovereign. Being conducted 
to. a field behind the Alcazar, Abu Said was pierced to 
the heart by the royal hand of the ferocious Pe^o, while 
his companions were despatched by the tyrant's satel- 
lites. Behold the judgment," cried the same herald, 

which the king our lord hath caused to be done on 
these traitors j " 

No sooner did Mohammed hear of this almost in- 
credible deedj than he hastened to Granada, and was 
received with acclamations by the very mob. which 
three years before had attempted his life. Knowing 
that it was his inierest to preserve a good understanding 
with the formidable assassin of Seville, he sent, in re- 
turn. for the head of Abu Said, twenty-five of ^ beat 
horses richly caparisoned, as many scimitars adorned 

* Ths remaining penoni oompotlng the Mooritb ncort were Mid m 
■Uvci. 
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with precious stones^ and all the Christian prisonera 
nnraiiBomed who yet remained in the fortresses of hia 
Idngdom. 

The remainder of Mohammed's life was troubled 
by one unimportant revolt only, which was speedily 
repressed. In the wars between Pedro and Enrique, in 
which the latter triumiihed, he furnished some thousands 

troops to the former ; and on one occasion at least 
took a personal share in die war, less for the sake of his 
ally, than to profit by the dissensions of the Christians, 
and recover some of the conquests lost by his immediate 
pre^pcesBors. He took and ruined Algeziras, but was 
induced to make peace with king Enrique. Having 
devoted his days to promote the welfare of his people, 
he died, a.b. 79^^ lamented by all.* 

A. H. Yubsef II. (Abu Abdalla) commenced his reign by 
793 imitating alike his fathers policy and virtues, by re- 
newing the truce with, perhaps doing homage to, the 
crown of Castile, and by assiduously endeavouring to 
promote the happiness of his people. Scarcely, however, 
was he seated on his throne, where he narrowly escaped 
falling a victim to the rebellion of his younger son Mo- 
hammed. That prince, jealous of the rights attached 
to the primogeniture of his brother, enduvoured not 
only to exclude that brother^ but to hurl his parent from 
the throne. By artfully representing his father as a 
Christian at heart (and, as Yusaef was an open protectof 
of the Christians, the multitude readily credited the 
report), he prevailed on them to surround the royal 
palace, and demand the deposition of the reigning 
king. Their number was so great, and their clamour 

^ Abo Abdalla, Veitii Acu Plcta (R^m Harinorum SertM), in MS, 
Ac. 1 Deenon Bplendur FlenilunU, p. 30^ Sec. Cailri, BlullothMa 

Ana Hin. tom. IL) : Pedro Lo^ de Ayala, Cronlca del Sereniiaiiiio 
lUf Dud Pedro, Ac. roL 88, Ac. ; Roderlcui Santilii, Hiatoria Hiapuilca, 
eaa 11 AUbuiia It Cartbageniu AnacephalsoiiL cap. 83. (apud Bchottum, 
Hinenla Uliutrata, tom. ▼.). Zurita, Analei de Arimn (in regno don 
tom U. ; Coiidd,liy MerlSi, Hlatoire de la Domination, Sfo. Ul 

We regret that we muit herS take leave of Abu AbdalU, whom work 
(Spleiidor nenilunll) ends before the death of Mohammed, inA.a. 76 & 
Eleven yeera afterwirda he waa put to death, by mdw of Mohammidi im a 
nharge, whether true or fUae, of high traaaon. 
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flo loud, that Yussef was on ^he pit»int of abdicating^ 
whan the ambassador of Fez went but and harangued 
them. He observed^ that if mey had any doubt of 
dieir king being a true Musstman^ their l^st policy 
was to demand a war with and if Yussef. 

showed any hesitation to lead them on^ then T^ould be 
the time to displace him. The reasonableness of the 
observation was so evident^ that even the multitude could 
understand it^ and war was instantly decreed. Murcia h. 
was invaifedj but without much effect ; a circumstance 
which completely cooled the blind fanaticism of these 
zealots ; and as Yussef took care tb explain to Enriijfb of 
Castile the cause of his compulsory armingj peace was 
soon restored between the two states. On a subsequent 798. 
occasion (79^)^ the Christian monarch was no less ready 
to disavow the hostile irruption of the grand master of 
Alcantara^ who^ pushed by the same fanaticism ad. 
vanced into the plains of Granada^ and was cut to pieces 
with his little troop. The Moorish king did not long 
survive this event : as he was still young, his death was 
as usual, attributed to some extraordinary cause, t 

No sooner had Yussef expired^ than Mohammed VI., 799. 
by means of his partisans, seized on the sceptre, to the 
prejudice of his elder brother. It does not appear that 
Yussef ben Yussef made ^y attempt to enforce his 
|uhtB. AU his ambition was to lead a quiet life ; and 
fie probably felt lide regret on being exiled to the for- 
tress of Salobrena with his wives and domestics. 

This prince commenced his reign by the very same boo 
policy which he had condemned in his father: he to 
renewed the peace with the Christians. He even paid 
a secret visit to Seville, and had a long interview on the 
^Bubject with the young king, Enrique III. But peace 
*eottld not always^be preserved: the governors of the 

• JBt wu pmiuded bv b henni^ Jii4d Sigo bv name, to invade tb# 
Mobriih klns^ra with about SOO hone and 1000 foot loldlen, on Uut 
■Moniioe that not a ilnate follower would fall, and that the upuUloaef 
^^Moora from their very capital waa— lo Heaven decreed— reaerved te 

f He la aald to have been poiaoned, like Hercuka of old, by a tunic a^ 
him by the king Fee. 
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fnmtier fortresfies freqi^tly vidteted it ; and moifo thita 
oiuse both kings armed;to punish aggrossionj «v 
adwitage from the p^irtial and alternate aucoesaea idf 
their too zealous /Oerv^ts. In 808 the M<ititinnied|pB 
took Ay^onte; the ||ar followings they defeated a' 
amaU artny of Christians on the banks of the Guadiana; 
in a seOond engagement they were defeated in tum, the 
H. auccess of a third was doubtful. In the two succeeding 
0. campaigns they were less fortunate. Fernando, the 
regent of Cashes reduced Zahara, retook tyaroonte, 
and several other fortresses. Wearied with their mutual 
fatigues, both parties at length agreed to a truce, and 
returned to their respecdve posts. 

Mohammed had scarcely retired to his capital, when 
he was seized by an illness which he felt would be fatal. 
His end corresponded with his stormy and unprincipled 
life. With the view of securing the crown to his son, 
he wrote to the alcalde of Salobrena, ordering the head 
of his brother to be returned by the messenger, Ahmed, 
an officer of his guard.* M^en Ahmed arrived at 
8alobrena, he found the prince playing at chess with 
the alcalde. No sooner had the latter glanced his eyes 
over the fatal writing than he turned pue ; for the good 
qualities of Yussef had won his heart and the hearts 
all in the fortress. He knew not how to break the 
intelligence to the intended victim ; but his agitaticm 
betrayed some dreadful truth; Yussef took the Scma 
from bis trembling hands, and, on perusing it mildly 
requested that a few hours' respite might be allowed to 
take a last leave of his family. This Ahmed refused 
tp grant ; justly observing, that unless the head of ll|e 
I^inoe were in Granada at a certain hour, his own^ 
most faU as the pen^ty of disobedience. Yussef then- 
begged that be and the alcalde migM be permitted tof 
fioiah their game,— ^ a request which Ahmed reluctantly 
granted. But whatever might be the composure of the 


• ** Alcalde at SelobMiie, mj aenrant, — 

** Aa aaoik m Ahmed ben Xarac, offiqm of my gusrdf, ihall deUV^r thee 
tidi wiMnf, thou will pot to death the I^Yuaaef, my broHiar, and mod hta. 
haadlifliMamMaNmaoeK 1 nly oo thy aeal to aerve aie.'* 
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fnHince, rtie alcalde waf bo agitated that he lost all eom-> 
judgment^ and comniitted such egregiofta 
<ldulider8, that hU opponent in the game rallied him on 
M distr^on. Just aa the game waa concluded^ two 
Jwwmen arrived full speed Granada^ entered the 
iq»artment^ announced the death of Mohammed^ and 
hiaaed the hand of Yussef as the new sovereign. The 
' prince, could scarcely believe in the extraordinary change 
of his fortunes^ until other messengers confirm edits reality. 

YubsA IIl.j who bad passed thirteen years in that a. h. 
b^Bt of BchoolSj adversity^ became a wise and paternal 
^vereign^ averse to war abroad and cruelty at h«mej 
and placing his chief happiness in the weal of his 
people. But war he could not at first avoid ; because 
he refused to acknowledge himself the vassal of Castile. 

Its issue by no means corresponded with his wishes. 

If he recovered Zaharaj he lost Antequera. If he had 
the glory of giving a new sovereign to Fez in the person 
of the cid Abu Said^ brother to the reigning king of 
that place^ who had sought his protection^ he was 
obliged to purchase peace from the two formidable 
Christians. From this time (817) to his deaths that 
peace was uninterrupted. He died in 827^ and with 
him ended the tranquillity of his country.* 
MoHABfMED(MuLEY) VII. was Bumamed El Haysarl^ 827 

L the Left-handed^ — whether because he really used to 
t hand in preference^ or on account of his ill-fortune^ 8^3* 
is uncertain. Of a haughty and overbearing characterj 
he waa little fitted to rule a people so turbulent aa those 
of Granada. Of all the wise counsels which he bad 
E^ved firom his father, he followed only one->.«the 
preservation of peace with the Christians. Hence he 
became not merely unpopular, but so odious, that dte 
people would ha4e dethroned him soon after his ae« 
oeasion, had not they been restrained by the prudent 

*' Authoritlw; Pedro Lopea do AtiU, Cronlcu do loi Reyei do Cotp 
mil, poMim. Rod. Sontlui, Hiitorio Hti^lco, cap. 1& Alfimmi Cw. 
tlMM|^»Anaoopluamti^Cl^sa («piidSchottum.toiii. L). 2urlU»Aaolii 
do ArieoB (In regDoi don Jiun T., don Biortln, don Fenundo L, diwAk. 

1 Condor Mirl^ HUtidridotoI>nmtnoUnn^ac.Ua8t> 
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gravity of the hagib Yussef ben ZerBgh*^ one of the 
most influential sheiks of the kingdom. At length* 
when Mohammed had prohibited some favourite publie 
diversionsi the spirit of insubordination broke out^ the 
Alhambra was investedjifche king escaped from the dty 
to the court of his kinsman^ the sovereign of TuniBi 
and bis cousin Mohammed el Zaquir was raised to the 
^ ^ vacant dignity. But MBhammed VI II. was not long 
H 3 J. to enjoy his usurped power. Though he restored the 
favourite amusements of the peoplej he laboulkL to an- 
nihilate the party of the lawful sovereign^ and by so 
doing created many powerful enemies. Not a few 
sought an asylum at the court of don Juan^ the young 
king of Castile^ whom they interested in the cause of 
the exiled king. Juan wrote to the king of Tunis, in 
favour of Mohammed, whose restoration he promised 
to aid by force of arms. This encouragement was not 
a 33 . thrown away on the exile. Accompanied by 500 Afri- 
can horse, he passed the strait, landed in Andalusia^ 
was joined not only by the Christians, but by the very 
partisans of £1 Zaquir, and was triumphantly home to 
the capital without a single engagement. The usurper 
was besieged in the Alhambra, was surrounded by his 
own soldiers, and beheaded, and £1 Hayzari was re- 
stored. 

S 93 But as gratitude is seldom the most prominent virtue 
to of princes, Mohammed showed little disposition to dis^ 
637. charge the obligations he had contracted with the king 
of Castile, to whom he was chiefly indebted for his 
restoEation. The troubles which seldom ceased to dis* 
tract, that kingdom, and now raged with additional vio- 
lence, seemed to afford him an opportunity of breaking 
hia faith with impunity. He was justly undeceived : 
^ving pacified biis states, Juan invaded the Moorial# 
b 34 . Mngdom, forced Mohammed to retreat into the capita}, 
took Illora, Archidona, &c., and an immense booty. 
This was not the worst of Mohammed's disasters : he 

« From thif iheik k donved the imaginarj tribe of the Abence nisf M , n 
flmMMii in Sponlih romanoe, and so well known to youthful readen nwR' 
TiMhviVtMafbaatto GodmIa de Cordons. 
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ftlund in his capital an enemy more to be dreaded than 
even the CaBtUian. Yussef ben Alhamar, descended 
from the first kings of Granada^ seeing the unpopu- 
larity into which Mohammed was fallen^ both from the 
ill success of the war and froifi his personal character^ 
aimed at dethroning him. Being persuaded by his 
friends to seek the alliance qf Juan, Yussef sent a 
trusty agent to Seville, and offered to become a faithful 
vaaaal of Castile, on condition of support. The condi- 
tion was 1n:cepted ; an army was raised to aid his pre- 
tensions. His partisans increased so rapidly, that he 
left Granada, erected the standard of revolt, and was 
joined by eight thousand of the citizens and by his 
Christian ally. The two princes encamped at the foot a. h. 
of the mountains of Elvira, within sight of the capital. 835. 
But patriotism was not yet dead in the bosoms of the 
inhabitants : the impending danger armed them all in 
defence of their walls; various sorties were made; 
and at length a general action ensued, in which they 
lost the flower of their population, and their best troops. 
Even this disaster did not discourage either them or 
their king, and they resolved to bury themsdves under 
the ruins of their habitations rather than submit to the 
yoke of the Christians. Fortunately for them, Juan, 
although willing to invest the place, was persuaded by 
his counsellors to desist from the undertaking, on the 
ground that his army was without money and pro- 
visions. Before his return, however, he caused Yussef 
to be declared king of Granada, and enjoined his gar- 
risons on the frontiers to assist the latter by every 
means in their power. This declaration produced con- 
aiderahle effhct: many fortifled places acknowledged 
Yussef, whose army was soon so much increased that be 
Nfias prepared to assume the offfensive. In B36, Aben 
Zeragh, the general of Mohammed, was signally de^ 
futed and slain ; the victor march^ on Granada, and 
was joined on his way by a multitude of adherents. 
M^diainmed was exhorted, even by his own paHasanB, to 
■pare the city the horrors of an assault. Sedng that io« 
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idstance was hopeless^ he collected his treasures and hlB 
women^ and fled to Malaga. Yussef entered the capital 
at the head of 600 horse only^ as if to show that he 
owed his elevation not to force^ but to the will of the 
people. He speedily convoked the walis^ the nazirs, 
and the sheiks of the kingdom^ to receive their oaths of 
fidelity. But the life of Mohammed was chequered 
with ^e most extraordinary alternations of fortune that 
ever befell monarch ; — his rival died after six months* 
reign^ and he was again recalled from exile to occupy 
the throne* 

A, K. The web of Mohammed's singular fate^ however^ was 

837 not yet fully woven : he was to be dethroned a third 
^ time. A respite of some years^ indeed^ was allowed him 
before his final degradation — if that can be called a re- 
^ite^ where he could epjoy no peace within or without. 
Every season his kingdom was laid waste by the Chris- 
tian governors of the frontiers^ who^ though Castile was 
again the prey of civil dissensions^ were not the less 
eager for the plunder of the Moors. Their devastations 
reduced the peaceable inhabitants to the greatest mi- 
sery.* The two Velez^ £1 Blanco and £1 Rubio^ were 
so much discouraged by these periodical irruptions^ thatj 


« When the resder raeeti with luoh worda aa dewutmedi laid watte, ftc. 
be la to undentand them UUrally. In the armies of the Christian uirk 
dera— and the caae wu the same with the Mooriah.when they could pen^ 
tMte into the territoriea of their enemlN— were always a numerous boi^ 
of aoldiera, called Udadoret^ whose duty was to out down every fruit tree, 
every Sdd of com, every vine, and utteny to min every garden j while the 
net of the army fought with the enemy. 

^ Toda esta gente, que eran Casta aela mil homes & caballo e doce mil 
pesneei entraron en a reyno de Granada omitra Ids partes de Malaga, m 
udfUNm luego loa panes, e villas, e Olivares e fl^erales, e todas los otras 
eoatiqiKnjlaron,enelclrouitoaeiavillade Al^ Y entre tanto que la 
taU ae Csola, la batalla de la gente del duque de Medina, etc. j le pusieron 
dmte de la villa para Cmer reiiitencia S Ids Moms que estabaa 
g wii* dtfla que no sulaMn 4 facer daflo en los taladores. 

** Talada toda aquella tlerre, la huesto peso, y talarnn todoi loa panel. 
« Olivares, e viflaa, e huertea, e flguerales, e tmlas loa otras arta^ qiw 
faUaron en loa vaUes e tlMnas de Ci^in, e del Sabinal, e de C * ' 


deAhMrU.edeCarUiiiB,enloquale8tuvieron dies dies. ElnsMoroaS 
Caitama i^eron, 4 defender la tala que se facia en los huertas, que eran 
iierai do la villa, Ac. ^Meraam^ del iyigar,Oymica de lee Sedom 
JfapM CaieUootDop flenamsdo p podajeabel, p. SS6. 

^iis the taladnas, or rattois down, went on faom volley to valley, undlt 
Ofay hid made a^eaertpf all lliia was war in aU Its horrors; but as tiMae 
Itomn must have fallen chiefly on the peaoeAil peeaantry, the cowMsf 
thoae who ci\)olned them cannot be too much eaacntod. 
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to avert the Bcourgej they opened their gates to the 
ChristianB; Baza and Guadix were^ however^ willing 
enough to pay tribute and acknowledge the king of 
Castile as their sovereign ; but they refused to admit a 
Castilian garrison^ and their submissions were not ac- 
cepted. In these partial actions more blood was shed 
than would have flowed had the war been general ; and 
the productions of the earth were every where laid 
waste. Hence the dissatisfaction which prevailed among 
the Moorsi and their murmurings at the government; 
the conduct of Mohammed himself was not of a cha- 
racter to allay their discontent. His two expulsions from 
his capital rankled in his mind; and the chiefs who 
had been concerned in either were not likely to remain 
unpunished^ whenever any pretext coUd be found for 
his severity. To escape the fate of their brethren, n^any 
took refuge at the court of Juan. Among them was 
Mohammed ben Ismail, a nephew of the king^ whoj 
besides his probable implication in political charges, 
had to complain of being thwarted in an intended mar^ 
riage with a Moorish lady, and of seeing her forcibly be- 
stowed on one of his uncle's creatures. But £1 Hayzari 
had a more formidable because a nearer enemy^ whose 
recent object had long been to snatch the reins of go* 
vemment fjroi%hiB hands. Another nephew, Mohammed 
ben Osmin, seeing the increasing unpopularity of his 
uncle, took great pains to increase the animosity of the 
nobles, and to gain the populace by that never-failing 
argument, gold. When his plans were sufficiently 
matured, he raised a commotion among the people, 
seized first on all the forts of the city, and soon on the 
person of Mohammed, whom he consigned to a dose 
prison. Thus did this unfortunate prince, in 849, dis* 
appear for ever from the stage of history.* 

Mohammed IX. (ben Osmin) was immediately pro* a. b. 

849 . 

• Fernando Pereg de Ounnan, Cronica del Berenlirimo Rey Dan 
Jutn II., rol. 1— SOS. ; Zurlta, Analei de AMgon (In regno don AL 
ftmo V.) j Roderleui Beidiue, Hlitoria Hlimolca, eap. la Alftmnii k 
Cacthagena, AnteephalaotUp cap. 9S. (apud Sohottum, tom 1). Coodd, fj 
HiMoimdeUiDomlnaUoii. fte. OL 575-^ ^ 

B 3 
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daimed by his own pardsanB ; bat many were hostile to 
his elevation. Abdelbar^ who had served with much 
credit the office of hagib under the dethroned king; 
retired vnth a conaideralde number of the discontented 
to Montefrio. To attempt the restoration of that prince^ 
Abdelbar knew would be vain ; and he turned his 
thoughts towards Mohammed ben Ismail. He wrote to 
that prince with the offer of the sovereignty; but advised 
him to keep the project secret from the Castilian king, 
lest his departure should be opposed. Aben Ismail, 
however, preferred the more open and honourable port 
of acquainting his host with the whole business ; and 
don Juan, so far from opposing his departure, sent 
express orders to the govomors of the frontier fortresses 
to assist him in his enterprise. Accompanied by all 
the Moors who had sought a refuge in Castile, in 851 
he arrived at Montefrio, where his party was consider- 
ably increased. But Aben Osmin, so far from dread- 
ing his preparations, still maintain^ a desultory warfare 
against the Christians, over whose isolated bands of 
troops he gained some advantages, and two of whose 
fortresses he reduced. The following year he invested 
Aben Ismail In Montefrio, and with another division of 
his army recovered the two Velez and Huesear. He 
was evidently equal to the difficulties ^ his position. 
Knowing the hostility borne by the kings of Navarre 
and Aragon to their brethren of Castile, he prevailed on 
them to join him in a treaty, the object of which was 
to invade the dominions of don Juan simultaneously on 
three different points. Had this treaty been carried 
into execution, the king of Castile, then at war not 
only , with his two Christian neighbours, but, as usual, 
with his rebellious subjects, might have trembled for his 
independence; but, fortunately, it remained inoperative. 

H. Thua Gran^ had two khigs, each constantly op- 
852 poaed to the other; while the disasters of the country 
to were increuaed tenfold by the devastating imiptiona of 
the Chrisdana on the frontiers. During four or flte 
years the same honrcm were continued on every aide ; ip 
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that the assertion made by contemporary writers, that 
there was scarcely a plain in the country which had not 
been moistened hy the Uood of the combatants, is no 
ezaggeration. The party of Aben Ismail^ whose qualities 
were well fitted to inspire confidence, rapidly increased ; 
trhile that of Aben Osmin, whose disposition was stem, 
and whose sway was arbitrary and unjust, decreased in 
&e same ratio. The inhabitants of Granada, while en- 
during the rapacious cruelty of the latter, often turned an * 
eye* of envy to their more fortunate brethren of Monte- 
frio, and longed to change masters. They longed not 
in vain. No sooner was don Juan able to send a rein- 
forcement to Aben Ismail, than that prince marched 
against his rival, whom he signally defeated, and whom 
he pursued towards the capitaL Hitherto the martial 
success of the latter had maintained him in his post, 
in defiance of the popular discontent; but now that 
victory bad deserted his standard, his former adher- 
ents left him. He called the citizens to arms : their 
silence showed that his reign was near its end. Before 
his fall, however, he resolved to be revenged on them. 
Under the pretext of consulting the safety of the city, he 
convoked the heads of the people, sudi especially as he 
knew were hostile to him ; and as they successively ar- 
rived at the A^ambra, they were seized and executed by 
the soldiers or his guard. After this exploit, so charac- 
teristic of a Moorish prince, he secretly left the place, 
plunged into the mountains, and for ever disappeared 
from the busy stage of the world. 

Mohammed X., the son of Ismail, was proclaimed a* h. 
without opposition. His first care was to send ambassa- 
dm and presents to the new king of Castile, Enrique IV., gyj_ 
and soUcit a renewal of former treaties. Bat Enrique, who 
had other views than those of his predecessor, instead of 
comidying with the request, entered the kingdom at the 
head of 14,000 horse and 20,000 foot This force 
would have annihilated any army which Aben Ismail 
could have brought into the Arid, aiid the Moors accord- 
H 4 
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ingly retired before it; eoinetimesj howerer^ sendiagf 
detachments of cavalry to impede its advance by harasa- 
skirmishes. Fortunately for Aben Ismail^ Enrique, 
finding that he could not bring the enemy to an open 
engagementj and that the season was rapidly declining, 
gave the signal to retire, with the intention of resuming 
hostilities early in the spring. But the next season 
brought with it the periodical troubles, which prevented 
* him from thinking of foreign enterprises. As usual, 
however, the partisan warfare by the commandants of 
the frontiers raged as fatally as ever* One of them, Fer- 
nando Narvaez*, governor of Antequera, with scarcely 
200 men, more than once spread alarm to the very 
gates of Granada. Such continual irruptions were fatd 
to the prosperity, and even the existence, of the Moorish 
kingdom, which was now bounded between the moun- 
tains of Elvira and the sea. In vain did Aben Ismail 
apply for a truce: the partisan warfare still raged; 
sometimes, indeed, to the temporary triumph of his 
generals, but always eventually to the permanent advan- 
tage of the enemy. In B65, Archidona and Gibraltar 
were reduced, and the Moorish troops every where 
defeated. In consternation at the gloomy aspect of 
affairs, Aben Ismail now submitted to hold his tenure 
as a fief of Castile, and to pay a tribute annually of 
12,000 pistoles in gold. That this tribute was punc- 
tually paid until his death, which happened in 871 j may 
be inferred from the harmony that continued to subsist 
between the two states. 

A- H« Mulry Ali Abul Habban, the elder son of the de- 

071 oeased king, succeeded to a throne which required alike 
to the highest vslour and the ablest policy to maintaia 
erect The three first years of his reign were sufficiently 
tranquil ; but in ti74t the wsli of Malaga not only re^ 
volted against his authority, but did homage for the go-f 
vemment to the king of Castile. The incensed Abul 
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HuBan^ knowing that Enrique was occupied in qnendiing 
the flames of civil wor^ made several destructive irrup- 
dons into the territories of his superior ; but however 
he might lay waste the frontier^ he was unable to make 
any impression on the compact^ powerful kingdom of 
Castile. This temporary triumph was a poor return for 
the troubles which still reigned at Malaga^ the general 
rendezvous for the discontented. He tried to reduce them^ , 
but in vain. Here Mussulman was opposed to Mussul- 
man^ in a desultory warfare more ferocious than even 
that which had so long raged on the Christian frontier^ 

— a warfare which continued for years with scarcely 
any intermission^ and which made lamentable havoc 
^ong the best soldiers of the kingdom. Though in 879 
(a. d. 1 474 ) he obtained a truce from the new sovereigns 
nf Castile^ Isabel and Fernando^ who were too busily oc- 
cupied in opposing the partisans of the princess Juana 
to think of extending their poBseBBions in the souths he 
had little reason for self-congratulation. If he enjoyed a 
temporary tranquillity from without^ his harem and 
capital were tom by discord. The sultana Zoraya, 
mother of Abu Abdalla^ heir-presumptive of the throne, 
entertained a mortal hatred towards another of his 
wivesj a Spanish lady^ and mother of two princes. As 
the chief aflbction of Abul Hassan was placed bn the 
lattefj not a few of the Moorish chiefs both in the palace 
and the capital espoused her interests and those of her 
children ; while a still more numerous, though not more 
influential, portion adhered to Zorayt, How fatal such 
discord proved will soon be seen. 

In 8B5 the truce with Castile expired, and Abul a. a. 
Hassan applied for iW renewal. The Christian sovereigns B83 
at first required the usual condition of vassalage and trii 
hate, which, os they were still occupied in their domestic 
wars, he refused to grant : they were then compelled to 
consent purely and simply to the renewal ; but they 
vowed vengeance at a future period^ as policy, enlight- 
ened in that age, taught them that, so long as the Moon 
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mm Btt^red to dmiii&eer in any portion of the coun^^ 
thdr BulgecU of the frondor could know neidier security 
nor pesowf In the death of don Joan II., king 

of An^|0%;f!ornondq succeeded to that throne j and the 
two pow^iul states of Aragon and Castile w^re fq^ 
over jnoQfporsted. This memoraUe events by cpnsolidU 
Rthv the peace of the Christians, was the signal for the 
dsitnietioD of the Mohammedan goyemment. Abul 
Jfessan prepared for t^e approaching stpmu In 8fi6, 
while the Chiistuua aoyermgns were putting an end 
to the tronbles nised by the king of PortngEd, he sudr 
donly appeared in Andahuia, and arrived before the fort- 
ress of Zshaio, which he knew was feebly ganisoned- 
The night woi dark, the wind high, and tl^ rain de- 
scended in tsmolpj-^ circumstances which, by inspiring 
a fatal secuoty So the inhabitants, were highly favour, 
able to the ossailmta. They silently scaled the walls, and 
look posseorion of the pkra before the surprised Chris- 
tasns could dream of d^ence. Having strengthened Um 
Anlificarioiis, sad confided their defence to a nummus 
gwrison, he ipetomed tiiinnphant to Granada. But 
joy was nf short duration; for the important to^a of 
AMuwna, oae of theBulwarks of the capital itsplf, thc^ijfh 
•boat fifleen leaguis dipUnt from itj was, sur|^s^ 

. talHHi,*dttriBg the night, by a determined band of uh^ 
lieiis. The inteltigw^ spread the greatest consUvna^ 
A. m ia Chaiiida* The hastily aamhlpd a Uige ||rpay, 
anA msidied to reoovar it ; hepirh^ lM Fernand 

was advancing to its rdief, he ss Jbae^ retired. 
complaints, however, of his saldects oh the loss of 
^ fatjie r tiiit pUee were op grepli J^a was compelied to 
Inmt it a seeund lhaa., Ho yw^llie i^ationa of 
ahgi frith greet vigqptd aNrikmed 
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liBceivi^ tlM int^tgenoe th^ • W d ilh wii 

Um wp wtiT^ in tt£e capHaL^ * 

W re^iehing Grttada^ dke kitig wA not loffriaid 0 
dbe priiOO liu>Tett of llie rrinffioD iih 0. lli 
Zoraya, vnd bia Bon, Abu AbcMo. Ho tonflnod 
in a fortKflB. Bbt Zonyi, anseboiiiife for liio 
of her boHj comipted <3ie Ice^tn, nbo ollMred %m 
fi^en to be ktrodaoed. Hwie^ if tcmm of 4Mir 
and toniea, tied together, idt torn Htt piineo ton 
& battlementi to tbe foot of the totrcr^ iitoe m nniibir 
truaty honeinen were ready to feoei0 IdlO. Ho 
waa ImmedUtd? paraded through the 
^ clieB of lire the king Abn AtoBol^*Muii^ 
J^ned by touioiida ^ putuona. A 'tiOtlilgld’ 

'^bcttifreen fkther ohd aonrhoth 
thdr reap e ^ 0 i 

ntoortem of each odierv ItooonOM^^H 
mitied to to adruiage of totoh to j 
" hdelity of Ui adject^ b^ ato llii^ 

jdeparthd to ito to e^ iito iriito to 
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mary must suffice. In two consecutive actions j be^ 
tween isolated detachments of Christians and Moors^ 
the latter had the advantage; but in a thirds Abu 
Abdalla himself^ who had advanced as far as Lu- 
cena, to share in the war^ was defeated and made pri- 
■oner. No sooner was his capture known at Gra. 
nada, than the party of Abul Hassan acquired new 
strength^ and he was enabled to retake poBsession of his 
palace and throne. But the treasures of Zoraya were 
lavished to procure the liberation of her son. As that 
prince did not scruple to promise king Fernando that he 
would for ever remain the obedient vassal and tributary 
of the Castilian crown ; as^ in proof of his sincerity^ he 
delivered up his son as a hostage^ and paid a considerable 
sum in lieu of arrears of pa^ tribute ; and^ more than 
all^ as his liberation would perpetuate division among the 
Moors^ and^ consequently, further the designs of the 
Chiisdans, he was soon liberated, and accompanied to 
Granada by a body of Castilian cavalry. His return, 
and still more the distribution of his mother’s treasures, 
revived his sinking party, and put him in posseesion of 
the Alcazaba, one of the strongest fortresses of -the city. 
The following day the giddy populace were again in-» 
cited to embrace his cause, to proclaim Iub name with 
raving exclamations. The partisans of both father and 
son rallied their forces ; the latter was besieged in the 
fortress, but at nightfall no decided success could be 
daimed by either. When the combat was about to be 
renewed the next day, some of the warriors, dissatisfied 
wit^ Abul Hassan, because he was infirm with age, 
and Wth Abu Abchdla, because he was the ally of the 
ChriatupiB, resolved to exclude both from the throne. 
The fi^er was easily induced to sacrifice his ambi- 
tiou to the salvation of the state; and by a simple 
harangue the mob were persuaded to forsake their idoL 
Who was the prince best fitted to undertake the reins 
of government in ao periloua a criiis? The choice 
fell on the wall of Mdaga, the brother of Abul Haa. 
■an, Abdalla d Zagal, a prince of valour and experl-v 
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ence^ one who had valiantly defended his frontlera 
against the ChrisdanSj and had obtained some ad- 
vantages over them in the isolated partial contests which 
continually raged between the two people. The waH 
immediately hastened to Granada^ which he entered 
with 100 Christian heads hanging from the saddles of 
his escort. These he had obtained in his passage through 
the mountains^ and they rendered his reception not the 
less welcome. 

Abdalla el Zaoal was not unqualified for the sta- a. h, 
don to which he was thus unexpectedly raised; but 889. 
the individuals in whom that elevation originated must 
have been blind, indeed^ not to perceive that it was a 
measure which must inevitably add to the existing 
anarchy. Abu Abdalla had still some determined fol- 
lowers ; and as he was in possession of the Albaycin^ 
one of the best fortified places of the capital, he 
showed no disposition to concede his pretensions to his 
uncle, any more than he had shown it to his father. 

In vain did the less ambitious or more prudent uncle 
propose the division of the supreme authority, that both 
might turn their combined forces /igainst the invaders. 

As compromise was impossible, each, endeavoured to 
fortify his pretensions by alliances, — the former with the 
walis of Almeria and Guadix, the latter with the Chris- 
tians. Fernando naturally espoused the cause of his 
vassal, to whom he despatched some troops ; he next 
took the field in person, under the pretext of succouring 
Abu Abdalla. He besieged and took Alora and Setenil, 
and defeated the Moors in two partial engagements. 

The slowness, however, of his operations, and the cau- 
tion which he observed in every enterprise, proved that 
he was not without apprehension lest the two parties 
should combine, and render his future success, if not 
questionable, at least tardy. It was not until he had 
secured, by successive weU-timed sieges, some of the 
chief fortresses to the north and west of the capital, that 
he assumed a bolder tone and a more decisive pc^cy. 

In 890 , he caused' Honda, Marbella, Cahir, Cartam^i 
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&c« to be invested at the same time. On the reduction 
of these important places^ Moclin^ Velez-Malaga^ and 
Loxay were besieged. The inhabitants of the capital 
now took the alarm : they perceived thatj if these towns 
were taken, little would be left them in that direction 
beyond their own ramparts ; and they urged their two 
whose mutual hostility continued undiminishedj 
to suspend their shameful contentions, and arrest the pro- 
gress of the Christians. Both reluctantly obeyed. Ab- 
dalla el Zagal hastened to relieve Moclin, and suceeeded ; 
but at Velez-Malaga, the siege of winch he also endea- 
voured to raise, he was utterly defeated, and compelled 
to retreat. On his return to Granada, however, the in- 
habitants, incensed st his failure, refused to admit himj 
and he retired to Guadix. Nor did better fate attend 
Abu Abdalla, who, having thrown himself into Loxa, 
wag constrained to capitulate.^ Though his excuses 
for taking up arms against his liege superior ware 
frivolous, he was allowed to revisit his capital, where 
he now might indulge the hope of reigning without a 
livaL But that capital was almost the whole of his 
kingdom ; for Almeria, Guadix, and Baza acknow- 
ledged his uncle, while the Christians successively ob- 
tained possession of the fortresses they had invest or 
summoned. About thirty surrendered at one time, and 
attained the same honourable conditions as Loxa. 

The conquest or capitulation of all the fortified 
|daces in its neighbourhood had isolated the important 
dty of Malaga, the poasession of which now became the 
great object of the Casdlians. The wall of the place, a 
kinflinan of £1 Zagal, had foreseen the storm, and piDi- 

Puigir mendoBJ ui Engllili nobleman, who, with 100 horiemen, ran. 
Cowd good lervioe to king Fernando in thi« war. In the auault on Lokk 
Bie Enkliih hero made teniflo havoc amoitg the Moon; but he reoeivM 
•everal lUght wounds, and lost two of hla teeth. After the battle, Isabel 
aem him a magniflMnt prasent, and Feroando visited him in hiiteot In 
reply to the condolence of his in^lesty, the nobleman — 

” uaba gnoios k Dloi y k la glorioia Vlr^ su Bfadre, ptnoue ae veia 
▼lattado <U mas puderoso ley de toda la Criatiandad, y que recibla snjra. 
etoaa consdadon por los dientes aque habla perdido; nunoue no reputaba 
ara^ pesder doe dienteaen aervtclo de a<^que gdoa habla dado ta4os,** 
Thta nobleman Is called the Qmde de AJcafof, or Etcalath Quary-« 
mwaadaf CalaiiP 
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pared for it^ by hiring auxiliaries from Africs, and 
laying in considerable supplies of prorisions ; the popo- 
lation^ too, was very numerous^ and animated by hatred 
of the Christian name. Hence the siege continued for 
some months to baffle the efforts of king Fernando in 
person^ and even of queen Isabelj who repaired to the 
camp of her husband with the determination of remain- 
ing there until the city owned their joint Bwa]% tiDuring 
the siege fanaticism aimed at reviving the Ma^ommedan 
Cause by the attempted assassination of the two sove- 
reigns. A Moor^ Abrahen Algerbi by name^ had left 
TuniSj his native country^ to settle in a village near 
Guadix. The successes of the Christians had wrought 
this man to the very height of frenzy ; so that he taught^ 
and perhaps believed^ that he was commissioned by 
Heaven to raise the siege of Malaga. He pretended to 
great sanctityj and to frequent revelations from above. 
The gravity of his deportment^ and the austerity of hit 
life^ made a great impression in his neighboutiiood^ 
where he was regarded as a saint. At length 400 
resolute men having prepared to aid him in the olject 
of his mission^ he set out for Malaga. Two hundred 
of them succeeded in gaining the city ; the remainder^ 
who ventured to attack the Christian outposts^ were 
cut to pieces. Algerbi himself was with the latter 
division ; butj instead of fighting, he retired a short 
distance from the scene of strife, and fell down on 
his knees to pray. In that posture he was found by > 
the Chrisdans, and brought before one of their generak. 
To such questions as were asked him he refused to give 
any other reply, than that he had an important commu- 
nication for the king and queen, which he would not 
deliver to any other persons. As the king had jUBt 
dined, and was laid down to sleep, and as the queen 
refused to Bee the stranger alone, the Moor was intro- 
duced into a tent near tliat of Fernando, in which were 
a Portuguese nobleman and two ladles. From the mag* 
nificent dresses of these persons, he concluded dmt he wee 
in the royal tent, and that Femapdo and Iiahel were 
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Iwfore biin. *He iutendy drewB poniBidj iniieledV 
mortal wound on the coTilier, and had almost eAoted 
the destnicti^ of the principal lody^ when one of the 
Iquelid^ taeairaLreiii enterad and dioanned him. Other 
Caitfliani immediately repaired to the tent^ and the' 
■■Mssiti fell beneiUh their awords. His mangled body 
war thrown over the walls ; and notwithstanding die 
failure## his enterprise, his remains were reyerently 
washed and interred by the besieged. The submission 
of Ihe dty soon followed this fruitless efibrt of fanad* 
dsm. There is, howerer, some difierence between the 
accounts of the Moors and ChrisdaDs as to the chi^ 
result. The latter say, that the place surrendered un<- 
condidonally, and that Isabel honourably distinguished 
beiielf by interceding for the inhabitants, who were 
allowed to retain thrir property, to remain or retire 
where they pleased ; while the former assert, that the | 
Christian tlbops were introduced through the treachei^ of 
a Moor, and that the place was delivered up to pillagt; ^ 
The western fortresses of die kingdom being in the 
a9S power of the Christiana, Fernando had now two plans 
to before, him for . attaining his great ol^ect: he could 
H97. either at once fall on the capital, or begin with the re- 
duction of the eastern strong-hol^. He chose the latter; 
he knew tUat, if iie triumphed over Abdalla el Zagal^ 
who possessed Guadix, Baza, AJmeira, Vera, &c., he 
ahould have litde difficulty in dethroning the fallen 
Abu Abdalla. Velea el Ruhio, Vera, Mv^acar, &c. 
opened their gates on the first summons. But the Chris- 
tiiuis failed tefore Huescar, Baza, and Tabema; and 
had the worst in more than one skirmiBh. In 894, 
Feniiado again hastened to the field at the of 
SOflOO .foot, and 12,000 horse, resolved with this for^ 
mkhUe force to deprive the Moors of all hopes of m 

V AutboiltlM : Henundo del Fulftr, Zuifti, Bfirraul, CirvelBl, LdcTiti 
ifuioeui Bkmlui} BUiicai (Renim AragoiMiMliini ConmenUiil) {. iWk 
ph^ Da Rwfibui Hlipuiia (epudi SchotCum. tom. L et iiL) : and Con^ 
oy Ibildiriliatnilli 1|^ that (the Aftiouu, Ac. 

mtaUtuita lud oifued u euxiUarlei) were made davei | aod midv evaa,. 
•f taa tahiMtaiAi ai bed obetfeatidy i^Bioied the •umnder of the etty 

u««u.wjp»m4 
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BBceoMful resistaoce. Under the pretence that hii aimii 
were to be directed against only the enemy of his ally> ; 
he hoped to divide still further the Moorish power. ' He 
succeeded in his purpose: the people of Granada looked 
on# not indeed with indiffereni^j but certainly without . 
much anxiety for themselves^ while their ahy msrohed 
against the places which still held for £1 Za^. ' Abu 
Abdalla^ however^ was aware of the result : ami even 
pturchas^ a temporary security, by consenting not only 
to. abandon his uncle, but to receive into Granada itself 
a Christian garrison j in other words, to deliver that 
coital, after the destruction of El Zagal, into the hands 
oTFemando. In return, he was to receive ample domain, 
under the tide of vassalage from his feudal superion 
Though the conditions of the alliance were secret, El 
Zagal, convinced that he should now have to encounter, 
the whole power of the Castilians, prepared for a vigorous 
defence. His kintman, the dd Y^ia, with 10,000 men> 
be sent to Baza, which he rightly judged would be one 
of the first places to be invested by Fernando. 

Having reduced Xucar^ the Christian monarch, as had 895. 
been foreseen, laid siege, to Baza. This place, whidl 
was situated on the declivity of a hiU ,* which was strong 
alike by nature and art, and defended by a powerful 
garrison; made a brave resistance during several months: 
but in the end, seeing that the provisioDS were exhausted, 
and many of the soldiers cut ofi* in the fr^uent sorties ; 
that the Christians had intrenched their camp, and were 
even encouraged to persevere by the arriv^ of queen 
Isabel; Yahia wrote to El Zagal to say that the place 
must inevitably be surrendered unless speedily succoured. 

The latter, who was busily occupied in the defence of 
Guadix, could not spare a single soldier for the relief of 
Baza : it was therefore constrained to capitulate; but con- 
ditions highly adviintageous to the people were obtained 
the two sovereigns. Yahia, who had several int»- 
TiewH with these sovereignB in their own camp, receiTod 
stgnal proofs of their favour : the unsoHcited grant of 
MMtte rich domains, as sn indenndf cation for the baa 

VOL. II. I • 
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of hii govcrament, and the winning behaviour of the 
queen, are nid to ^ve made so deep an impressioii on 
^ ntBid, that he vowed not only never again to take 
up aims against his liege superior^ but to embraee their 
oeUghKij and even to prevail on his kinsman Er Zagat 
to discmtinue a fruidess resistance, and submit as he 
had done. That such resistance must be eventually vain ; 
Chat i# would only defer the inevitable hour of submis- 
sion, and by exasperating the enemy it must harden the 
conditions of final surrender; were truths too evident to 
be disputed ; and YahU might, therefore, be held blame- 
less for his conduct on this occasion. He represented to 
n Zagal, that Heaven, by unexpectedly uniting the two 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, had decreed that a third, 
the crown of Granada, sho^d ornament the same brows ; 
chat fate was resistless, and prompt submission was 
the only path remaining to avoid either slavery or ex- 
pulsion. Like a true Mussulman, £1 Zagal coincided in 
his kinsman's doctrine of predestination^ he acioiow- 
ledged that '' Allah in his eternal decrees had resolved 
the destruction of Granada;'* and he consented to throw 
bimsdf on the generosity of Fernando. He too hastened 
to the Christian camp; and if personal kindness, or even 
regal liberality, oould have atoned for the loss of a 
throne;, he mi^t have been satisfied. Like Yahia, he 
reeeiv^ ample domains, to be for ever possessed by 
bi| descendants*, on his consenting to receive Christian 
gavfiaona into Almeria and Guadix, the inhabitanUi of 
which were guaranteed in all their privileges as aufajects. 
Purchena, Tabema, Almuhecar, flalobrena, and aome 
other towns of the Alpujsrras, were eager to follow the 
of Basa ; so that the once proud kingdom of , the 
Mopn was almoat literally confined to the walla of the 
oapItaL 

S96. Nothing nowmmamed but to con^te the overthorow 


• JnrWliBtfcia of AadwMi th® wOw Alluu^ omUtalafaOOO 
fOMokaMtoMa aai lUrtellA) t snd half Uieprodiiev of aim adt 
toMfi ItoipniolaMinwMMriniU^^ of manvodli. IkaftjIkMrtaB 
tavtaopi, 

■eat NlaSitlfwM poMeMloni, sto ttofM AMoi, 
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of the Moorish power hj the conquest of Oranadiu In 
idrtue of the preceding convention^ Fernando summoned 
Ahu Abdalla to receive a Castilian garrison. The poor 
^ladow of a king in vain appealed to the magnanimity of 
his ally^ whom he besought to remain satisfied with the' 
rich Spoils already acquired. The bare mention of such 
a proposal would have cost him his head in the then ex. 
dted state of feeling. The disastrous position of Mo- 
hammedan affiursj which they imputed^ not without 
some justice^ to his ambition and his subsequent inac- 
tivityj roused their wrath so much^ that they rose against 
him^ and would doubtless have been satisfied with nothing 
less than his hlood^ had he not precipitately fled into the 
A&ambra« Ere long^ however^ the violence of th^ com. 
motion ceased^ as every one perceived the necessity of 
combining to save the capital. Its fate was for a time 
suspended hy the arriyal of numerous volunteers from the 
neighbouring towns^ especially from the villages of the 
Alpujarrasj wl^ch h^ not yet acknowledged the Christian 
sway ; and from several other places^ which now openly 
revolted. Abu Abdalla endeavoured to regain the good- 
will of his people by vigorously preparing for their de- 
fence^ and even by making incursions on the new pos- 
sesaionB of the CMsdans. But neither the revolt nor 
his own efforts were of much avail. The inhabitants of ^ 
Adra were signally punished for their want of faith the 
Jong was compdl^ to seek shelter within his walls^ fnpi 
the summit of he soon perceived the advancing 
CFou of his enemies.* 

In the spring of 897 (a. n. 1491)^ Fernando invested B 97 . 
this great city with 50^000 foot and 10,000 horse. 
That the siege would be long and bloody was to be ex- 
pected from the strength of the fortifications^ and the 
fanaticism of the people. Some time, indeed, elapsed 
befbse the place could be effectually invested ; convoys 


^ Qronlcs de Jm SeflofM Revet CeteUcce Dm Feninde v , 

DpiBm iMb^ Pb 900, Se. Xurlta, Htotoria del Re^ Hemeodo d UCaia«L 
bmlL MafOMflCuT^ del RMkm jr CutiSo de 1 m 
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of provisioDB were frequently reoeired^ in spite bf Fer* 
nando's vigilance ; and in the sorties 'vt^hish from time 
to time took place^ the advantage was not always on the 
side of the/asBailants. These partial actions so thinned 
the Christian host^ that the king at length forbade them ; 
and to protect his camp against the daring irruptions of 
the Moorsj he surrounded it with thick walls and deep 
ditches. The enemy now saw that he was resolute in 
the reduction of the place^ however tardy that reduction 
might prove. In despair at this politic expedient^ 
MuzBj the Moorish general, a rngn of great valour and 
ability^ persuaded his followers to join him in storming 
the Christian entrenchments. But the Christians did 
not wait to be stormed : no sooner did they comprehend 
the pfLrpose of the advancing army^ than they left their 
Btrong^hold to meet it. The space l^tween the camp and 
the city walls now became the scene of a fearfpl strugg^ 
which ended in the utter rout of the Mussulmans. To 
confine them within their fortiflcations ms not enough 
for Fernando : he resolved to cut them on from all com- 
munication with the mountains whence their sustenance 
was derived, and patiently await the inevitable effect ot 
famine. Having laid waste several leagues of the coun- 
try, he placed detachments in all the passes which led to 
the city. His own soldiers, whether in the camp or in 
the newly erected city of Santa F€*, which he built and 
fended both as a security against the possible despair 
or the Moors, and for the greater comfort of his army 
and cojurt, were abundantly supplied with every necea- 
sary. The privations to which they were now subject, 
cau^ the besieged inhabitants first to murmur, and next 
tb threaten their imbecile ruler with destruction. In 
this emergency, Abu Abdalla hastily summoned a council, 
to hear the sentiments of his chief subjects on the de< 
plorahle. posture of affairs. All agreed that the camp, 
the dty, and policy of Fernando, were but too indicative 
of his unalterable determination, and of the fate which 


* AtN»vt two laoguei weit df OraiuuU. 
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ultimately^ nay Boon^ awaited them ; that the people were 
worn out by abstinence and fatigue; and that^ aa the 
necessity w^ imperative^ an attempt should be made to 
procure favourable terms of capitulado# from the Cas- 
tilian. The hagibj Abul Cassemj a venerable old man, 
proceeded to the Christian camp ; and on the 22d day of 
Muharram, 697 the following conditions, among others, 
were agreed on between him and the commissioners of 
Fernando; — That the city should be surrendered in two 
months, unless relieved in the interim ; that the Moorish 
king; bis wasirs and sheiks, should swear allegiance to 
the two sovereigns, Aid that all the inhabitants should 
transfer their homage from Abu Abdalla to the victors ; 
that Abu Abdalla should be provided with domains and 
estates sufficient to support him in becoming splendour ; 
that every Mussulman should have entire liberty, and pre- 
serve their present property ; that they should be allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, their mosques, their al- 
faquis t, and even their own laws and judges; that during 
three years they should be exempted from the contri- 
butions towards the support of the state, and that after- 
wards they should be subject to the same taxes only as 
they had paid to their own kings ; and that they should 
deliver up five hundred hostages for the faithful per.* 
formance of these stipulations.^ These conditions were 
laid by Abul Cassem before the council of Abu Abdalla, 
and were regarded with mournful solemnity. Many of 
the members were naturally and deeply affected at^e 
prospect before them. Muza advised them rather to 
perish than to surrender ; and seeing his expostulations 
unavailing, he left the hall of deliberation,, took his horse 
and arms, issued from the gate Elvira, and was heard of 
no more. After his departure, Abu Abdalla said, It 
is not courage that we want, but the means of resistance : 

• A. R 897 opeiu Nowmber S. 1401 : hence Norober 85. 

ffUket Mehai, Vitudo et U iciBnce d* U lol. U Jurlni4iM t 
im docteur de U loi, ou, ■! voiu Youln, un juiiic on ml te . CM 

i The oMifUtloiif may be laen it length In Miraud Cuts|s 1, Hlitaris dd 
Rebdlm y C— Ugo de MmUcoh tom. L 
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ill fate has shed its baneful influence over the kingdom^ 
and has unnerred us all. What resource is left ub| 
The storm has destroyed all I" The juaddb of the royal 
complaint was Acknowledged by all except the lowest 
populace^ whose fanaticism would probably have buried 
the city in ruins^ had not the king^ with the advice 
of his sbeiksj entreated Fernando to take possession of 
the city somewhat earlier than had been stipulated 
— an entreaty to which the Castilian king lent a willing 
ear. 

It was oh the fourth day of the moon Rabia at 
the dawn of day^ that Abu Abdalft sent his family and 
treasures into the Alpujarras^ while he himself^ accom^ 
panied by fifty horsemen^ rode out to meet Fernando, 
whom he saluted as his liege lord. The keys of the 
city were delivered to the latter by Abul Cassem : the 
Christians entered, and their standards were speedily 
hoisted on the towers of the Alhambra, and all the for« 
tresses in the place. The fourth day following, Fer* 
nando and his royal consort made a solemn entry into 
the city, which they made the seat of an archbishopric, 
and in which they abode several months. In what 
manner they observed the conditions of its surrender 
will be seen in the next section. As for the feeble Abu 
Abdalla, he had not courage to re-enter it. As he dis* 
^ conaolately took the road to the Alpujarras, and from 
time to time cast back his weeping eyes on the mag* 
niflfent towers behind him, his mo&er, the sultana 
rayda, is said to have observed, Thy womanly tears for 
the loss of thy kingdom become one who had not courage 
to defend it like a man !'* He did not long remain in 
Spain. Like his uncle, he sold his domains, and retired 
to AfHca, where he died in battle, defending the throne 

* Whldi /BAT openi, u beftMre obNerrtd, Norember a 1401 ; * 

MuhAniutt . . SO — Kovembtar - . ^ SB 

fiAflr . . . . S9 — Dwwnbaf ... 31 

BaUbI. - . i •«* iBBUAiy ... s; 
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of his kinsman the king’ of FeaSi* Two princeB of the 
fkmily, Yahfa and his son, remained in the Peninsula, 
where they embraced the Christian reli|;ion, and were 
laden with hononra and wealth by their new sovereign. 

* " Eicarnio y gnn lidicultt de Ulbrtuna, qua snoid U nuerte & eite 
fey en deftnia de reyno ageno, ne habieiido oMdo moiir defendlendo el 
Miyo.*'— Harmat CarvqfaL But Abu Abdalla, bowever criminally am- 
bltUwc and weak, wae no coward. 
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SECTION II. 
CHRISTIAN SPAIN. 

718—1516. 


CHAP. I. 

THB ASTURIAA^ LE0N» AND 0A8TILE. 

718—1516. 


1. The Attviriat and Lem. 

718—1087. 

*^11 Thb more scslous.or more independent ChiiotiaiUj who^ 
after the triumpha of Tarik and Muaa^ were diBadtiafied 
' with tbe Bubmiaaion of Theodomir*^ gradually foraotdc* 
their habitationa in the aouth to aeek a more aecure 
aaylum amidst the northern mountains of their country. 
They knew that in the same *hilla the aacted fire of 
liberty had been preaervedi in defiance of Carthaginianj 
or Romany or Goth ; and they felt that to them waa 
now confided the duty of reviving its expiring emben. 
At, firsts indeed, the number which resorted to 
seliCudes waa few, and actuated by the mera hope of 
ii^lividual safety: but aa the M^ammedan excesses 
beeame more frequent and intolerable ; aa neither prompt 
aobmiaskm, nor ^ aafemnity of treaties, could guarantee 
the niihippy natives from plunder^ peraeoution, and de^. 
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Btruction* ; andj consequently^ as the number of refugee! 
increased^ the possibility of a combined defence on a 
larger scale^ and even of laying the foundation of an in- 
fant Btate^ was eagerly indited. The care of the saered 
relicsj which^ on the reduction of Toledo^ were carefully 
conveyed to these mountain fastnesses — the presence 
not only of prelatesj but of nobles descended from the 
blood of the Goths — that devotion to a good cause^ that 
sense of duty^ which adversity never fails to elevate and 
to confirm — and the necessity of self-preservation,— 
united these refugees in an indissoluble iond. Well and 
nobly had they fought for their country and altars on 
the plain of Xeres ; well and nobly, and, as they hoped, 
with more success, were they determined to fight for 
their mountain home and their banished faith. But they 
could do nothing without a head; they proceeded to 
elect one ; and their unanimous suffrages fell on Felato, 
said to be the son of Favila duke of Cantabria t, be- 
longing to the royal house of Chindaswind, to whom 
they intrusted the defence of all that was dear to them, 

— their liberty and their religion. | 

At the time this. unequivocal demonstration of de» 71 a 
fiance was made by the Christians, Alhaur, the Moham- to 
medan governor, was in Gaul; hut one of his generals, '737» 
Alxaman, accompanied, aa we are informed, by the 
renegade archbishop Oppas, and obedient to his orders, 
assembled a considmUe force, and hastened into the 


' • Tits archbtihapR6drt«o drawn wone view of thft(l«iolitlon of Spdn 
than even Isidore of B«;ia Cu before Quoted. voL L p. 177.) : “ ChUdren are 
deabed on the ground, young men bebcaded : thelf ftlhen All in battle i 
the old men masaacred, the women reaerved /or greater mlaftactuiM.*' Ho 
tella US, th^ "every cathedral in ^win waa burned or deetroyedj " that 
* the national anbetanoe, fca waa plundered, exeept what' the ' Uahem 
could aave in the Aaturlaa ; " that the oitiea wblidi were tooatrong to be 
atormed Unmedbitely. were deluded Into a lurrender j ** that “ oetba and 
traetlea were uniformly broken by Uia Araba,*' Ac. Both he and laldoeo 
nay nUggerate, but the exaggeimtlon onlyprovea the Act 

-f llie IBook of Albdda (qaid Florei, EapalU Simcle, xUL 4Sa) odli 
Pwiyo the aon of Bermudo, and nqibew of kbit Hodeno. Hla ongbi A 
wrqnod In much obacurlty. 

I '* Tuno Peliifitim aAl, fllinm quondam FavUaol DodiL es ^eralne 
repo, prindpem eleeenint 1 etarosm cum a eo at o ru m plgeunhua g w eiB k 

atatthtmiwhilmk A prmdpue ad ' - 

Seboitiamt Saimauicmek. SeeAppadixSi 
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Astnriu, to cnirii tlie rising insometloiu Arriring at 
tiio foot of the Astorian mountains without obstade, the 
Arabian general did not hesitate to plnnge into the 
defllea : passing along the wslley of Cangaa, he came to 
fhe foot ^ Mount Ausevm, near the riTer Sella.* Oniiie 
heights of Coyadunga, and in the cavern of Bt. Mav^j 
the small but raaolute band of Peiayo was oonoealad^ 
Waiting for tlie attack, Lodi to run the risk of one 
where the advantsge of poaidon was so much in faoovr 
of the Christians, Alxsman is said to have despatched 
Oppas to Pelajo, r eprca enting to that prince the inutility 
of reshtanoe, and the advantage of initant sobmimion. 
The reftisal of the Asturian, who well knew his poaitioii, 
and what stout hearts he oommsnded, was followed by 
the ascent of the Arabs up the steep acclivity. But 
their consternation could be equalled only by their aur- 
prise when huge roeks and atones came thundiering down 
on tiwir dense ranks, by which they were piuapitatad into 
the narrow valley below. The intrutdtm did not end 
here: It met those who attmpted to ascend the opporite 
acclivity. Thousands were crushed benesEth the vast 
fragments ; and the rest would speedily have shared the 
aame fate, had they not precipitately Bed by the way 
they had advanced. The conftision attending this retro- 
gra^ movement was turned to good account by the 
Christiana, who now issued from their hiding-jdaossj 
and inflict^ a laisiflc loss on the ftigitives. Tim extent 
nf that loas we ahoold vainly attempt to estimate f ; hut 
tfmt it was great may be learned from the very adntia. 
rianaltiie vanqnitimdt, and that it hiapiied then with 
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ft tenor which rendered then unwilling to reaume their 
iaenreion into thic fetal regioni may be inferred from 
dieir mibeequent inactirity. Aixaman waa slain at the 
heed of one division of the Moon ; while hii colleague 
Suleyman^ who commanded another^ shared the same 
fate. Oppaa, too, is said to have been taken prisonar, 
and justly put to death for his treachery.* This was 
splendid success ; but it was almost equaled by the de- 
feat of Manusa. This chief, who waa then governor of 
a northern city t, hearing of the disastrous defeat of his 
conntryraen, and apprehensive that the enemy Would 
soon be upon him, ordered his troops to retreat; but be 
waa overtaken, defeated, and slain by the Asturian hero. 
These memorable events hited the destiny of the infant 
kingdom : they were the first of a succession of tri- 
umphs, which, though sometimes tardy, and often neu- 
tralised by accident, ended in the final expulsion of the 
invaders from the Peninsula* The Asturias were now left 
in the undisturbed possession of the Christians, nor were 
the Mohammedans for some years iu any dispoaition to 
assail their formidable neighbours.^ 


vsa hare 
i| bia there Ij- 
Dorthe 


an error In thli date, which need not itilwlBe na In an author of the Jjkh 
eanh i ry ( Abu BaUr died a. h. BOB). Bee Appendix C. 

* Wekuow not why PelUoet and naadeu inould doidit the praaenea onhla 
Aaturlaf. except, indeed, ae It oppoaei their altttEary 

now OU^ wfaieh Uai on the CanliMad 
In hefieVlna that the Moon neneftnted ao 
far northward l^e plaoep laya Sebaatlan, waa In the Aaturlaai butaowaa 
Imi (Lagio). In ana£nttunaa What vakai the uncertainty itUlatiwifer 

Je the that Olalia, where Hanuaa waa oeertahm and ed^naf 

aUharhe Uie valley of that name, near Oviedo, m a town aaotii of Laon, 
end not te IhA Ailem Poaalbly, however, it waa OOD"' Yet Leon. ao. 
eordlng to the chronicle of Albelda, had a di v e t ner named IftaMiaa, Who 
anprtnfeobe theaamewlthOthmanben Ahmeat bathe waa alaln, noc by 
|ha€bEiatiaaa.biitbf theoedenof tbeamlrAbdeaahman. Theremaatnmly 
hart been two w the name, or the Chrlathm elnnidelin have ImOWvahtr 



t gf eh dh ^.ln the qhrture authorltiea ibr Uda jwM, 

Wi slMit daq^ of fbrmlng a fafienh^ 
Wmmi^rilayu, wSST ruthormea are «t vnikne^ 
uidWifdSSdet MAtt la aonrtbiMa Impoarihle tertywhW .. 

‘ or loMt unreaaonaWnAtoiort w^m 

In Cha text 01^ to iyimnii iiyn •*« 

— ^ We^ naSaSteni fStoftn 
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The results of these Tictories were highly favourable 
to the Christians^ who began (in the Asturias) to found 
townsj to repair such as bad suffered, and to cultivate 
the ground with hope. The remainder of Felayo’i 
reign is unknown : it was probably passed in peace.* 
He died in 737^ aud was buried in the church of St. 
Eulalia, at Congas de Onis. This hero is entitled to the 
grateiul reverence of posterity. His patriotism, his va- 
lour, his religious fervour, must have been unrivalled, or 
he would scarcely have ventured, with a mere handful 
of men, to stem the torrent of Mohammedan invasion. 
Above all, he appears to great advantage when' con- 
trasted with The^omir, who, however amiable in prL 
vate life, and even courageous in the battle-field, cannot 
escape our censure for tamely submitting to the hatefid 
and despicable yoke of the Arabs, t 
737 Of Fa VILA, the son and successor of Pelayo, nothing 
to is known beyond his brief reign and tragical death. In 
7d9. rjfgg^ Yfgi killed by a boar, while hunting in the 
neighbourhood of the church of the Holy Cross, which 
he had founded.^ 


* Rodrigo of Toledo U the onl^ one who layi that Pelayo won other 
battlea ; but ai he doei not tell ua when or where, end aa none ere 
menUoned by preceding hlatorUni, we may aaifely reject them, lliemia. 
beUeveri had received too good a leiaon to reaume hoatiUtlei, Snd It la not 
likely that the Aaturlani could be atrong enough to Invade either Leon or 
Qdloia. 

f SebaatUnua Salmantloenaia Chronlcon (apud Flores, EapaSn Sagrada, 
sclu. 481.). Monachl Albeldenala Chronlcon (apud eundem, xiil. 450.), 
jdonachi SUenaia Chronlcon (apud eundem, xvlL 581-.S84.}. Xlmenee, 
Berum in Hlapania Qeatarum, lilx Iv. cai\ 2, Lucaa TudenaU, Chronicon 
Muodl, Ub. iv, (apud Sohottum, Hiapania lUuatrata, tom. 11. et Iv.). Alooio 
riSatalo, Cronleade Eipafla, part 111. cap. S. Abu Bakir, Veitli Serioa (apud 
Caalrl, U. SS.). Cond^ u ipplled by MarUa. Hlatolre de U Domina. 
tlon, &C. tom. L paiiiin. D'Herbelot, BlbllothSque Orlentale^ art, 
Moua^ See. 

t**m the wot where Favlla waa killed, a monaatery, called Am Pedro de 
nmumn&t waa built by Alfonao L On the door of the church belonging 
to M mwiaatery la a rude repr eaentatlon of the laat acenea of FavlU'i 
UMk la one part tbae li n hnraeman In mall, with a helmet im hit head 
end nhiiAtlnfa|ieer In bla hand, and a lady endeavouring to detain him. In 
■not^ iMrt, finding that be waa not to be detained, ahe la klailng bln, u 
Ifto bid nlm adieu. Inatbird. Uioe la the horeeman withbliiwoidrun 
tfaKHi^thabodyofabonrvwat thaume time the animal li graaid^ the 
ihMowUh IM five feat, and vUfa open mouth aiming at him. Rep n a ent. 
adonanaarlTabidlar, UMiishnotof aqualantlqul^.antotaalbundicu^ 
jburad In omar ofauiabaa of tba Arturiaa aM of NaTarra,”— fiandoM^ 

jt^ioOeBkior^deLtt OneoMepoit tKBB. 

As the niniftry and Gbunob were eraoted by the Immediate wticeiwr. 
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Alfonso surnamed the Catholic, a son-in.law of 7S9 
PelayOj descended^ we are told^ from Leovigild^ was the ^ 
next prince on whom the suffrages of the Asturians fell : 
not that Favila left no children ; but they were doubtless 
of tender &ge, and therefore unfitted for bearing so heavy 
a burden as the duties of monarchy in times so critical.* 
Besidesj among these rude mountaineers^ hereditary 
right seems to have been as much unknown as among 
their (Jothic fathers; the crown, however, was always 
confined to the same family, and the election was 
genially sure to fall on the next prince in succession, 
provided he was not disqualified for the dignity either 
by age, or impotence of body or of mind.t 

Though no record remains of Alfonso's battles with 
the Arabs, it is certain that he must have been victor in 
several ; for he made ample additions to his territories* 
Lugo, Orense, and Tuy, in Galicia; Braga, Oporto, 
Viseo, and Chaves, in Lusitania ; Leon, Astorga, Bi- 
mancas, Zamora^ Salamanca, and Ledesma, in the Ung- 
dom of Leon ; Avila, Sepulveda, Segovia, Osma, Coruna 
del Conde, Lara, and Saldafia in Castile; — these, and 
many other places of less note, were reduced by him. 

It appears, however, that he acted with cruelty towards 
the Mohammedan inhabitants, whom he exterminated 
to make room for his Christian colonists. X Such cruelty, 
indeed, was just retribution on the headjs of the follow, 
ers of a sanguinary faith ; but posterity must grieve to 
see the laurels of the hero stained with blood unneces- 


of FbtIIa, It the entreaty of the princeu Henneainda, daughter of Pekyo^ 
and wife of Alfoiiso I., it may be admitted as conveying a correct account 
of that prince's untimely end. — See Morales, Coroniea Oeneral, tom. ir. 
fbL 1C, A 

« ** A la verdad, en lai circumstandas en que se hallaba aquel reyno, la 
oorona real teoia esplnas que dlamantes.”-. Ortix, UL 17. 

f BlarlSna says, that Alfonso inherited In virtue of Pelayo’i vUL 
Tlua Is one of the assertions so common in this writer, without the shadow 
of a Ibundatlon. Equally unfounded Is the assertion that he inh^tOd In 
rijAt of hii wife, Henneainda, though that circumstance would doubtlM 
have some weight with the electora. Hii best claim was, that “ In tempera 
I^^cani et WlUaani regum, prinoeps mUitisAilf’—iSeteirfon. 
t ** ObMai^ue ArabM occupaitorM supradlctarum otvltatun 
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sarily Bhed. Biscay, too, and Navarre, obeyed Alfonso ; 
BO that hit kingdom extended from the woBtem ahores 
of Galida into Aragon, and from the Cantabrian Bea 
to the southern boundary of the Tierra de Campofl ; 
that is, over about one fourth of all Spain. To ac^ 
count for the rapidity and extent of these conquests 
—•conquests, however, which for the most part^were 
frequently lost and regained in succeeding wars, and 
few of which he himself retained — the reader has 
only to remember the civil dissensions of Mohamm^an 
Spain some years prior to the accession of the caliph 
Abderahman. 

But Alfonso was not merely a conqueror : the colonies 
which he established, the towns which he founded or 
restored, the churches which he built or repaired, are 
justly adduced as signal monuments of his patriotism 
and religious zeal. Hence the appellation of Catholic 
— an appellation which continues at the present day to 
distinguish his euccessors. His end, which happened in 
757j corresponded widi his life.* 

757 Fbuela I., the eldest son of Alfonso, is represented 
tn as stem in disposition, as cruel in his haUts, and valiant 
763. in Of his valour, however, so far are the Arabian 

writers from making mention, that they represent him 
as the tributary of their king Abderahman. f On the 
contrary, the early Christian chroniclers speak of a 
battle in which 54,000 of the Mohammedans fell ; the 


* That a uan who "tine oflfentiooe erga Daum et ecclMiam vltam 
merito mlrabilem diult,*' should depart this world with hope, mav be 
readily supposed ; but we are required to believe that at the moment of de. 
parture a choir of angels announced his atmoaching .glory : *‘Nec hoe 
itupltfei^uni mlracuhim,*’ uys a chronicler, ^'pratmmttendum ost, quod 
horS disoesslonis eJui oertiuimi actum est Nam cum ipirltum emlslsset 
in tempestB mictls silentio, et cum servi pallatlnl diligentisslme corpus 
illlus observassent, aubito In aira audltur S cunctis excubantlbus vox 
angelorura psaUentlani, Ecee quomodo MUtur JuMtuif et nemo cotuidei^j 
et aM JmU taUumU/Tt et nemo perdpU eorde : etjade kUquitaiiB mhMm 
et erit in pane sqMi t W ra qfus. (Isaiah, chap. IvU.) as If 



UaadeuandOltif, 
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geneiil^ bob of Abdmhman, beings Bay they, 

ai^Kipg the prjfionerB, was put to death by the Tktor. 

A$ no mention is made of such a son by Mohammedan 
writ^m, fior of any battle between the armies of the two 
p^ces, and as the powerful Abderahman was not likely 
to leave unavenged so heavy a calamity, doubts may 
reason^ly be entertained of the alleged fact. 

The harsh character of Fruela, joined perhaps to the 
natural inconstancy of man, led to a revolt in Galicia 
and Biscay but he succeeded in repressing both, and 
he iifflict^ a heavy punishment on the rebels. The 
man, indeed, who with his own hands shed the blood 
of an innocent brother, was not likely to spare guilty 
subjects. But in the end, finding bis yoke intolerable, 
or perhaps resolved no longer to obey a fratricide his 
people rose and slew him, after a reign of somewhat 
more than eleven years, in a.b. 768* He was buried 
in the rising city of Oviedo, in which he had founded a 
church in honour of our Saviour, and which he is 
believed to have had some share in amplifying.f 

Of AuheliOj the cousin X and successor of Fruela, 76B 
nothing is known, but that, according to the ChristiBn 
writers, he lived in peace with the Moors ; and tha^ 
after a struggle, he reduced to obedience the daves and 
freedmen who W revolted against their lords. But the 
Mohammedans will not allow that he thus remained 
unmolested by their great king Abderahman. They 
assert, that, on his endeavouring to evade the tribute 
covenanted with Fruela, he was at least twice defeated 
by two Arabian generals, and that he esteemed himself 
fortunate in being able to procure peace on the same 
condition of vassalage. Though for reasons before . 

* In the latt«r of these plaees he made captive a beautlAd 1^, whom 
he afterwards married, and by whom he had a son, Alftonso the Chaste 
f Authorities the lame ai those last quoted. Fruela li bnM by 
modern hlstoriani of Spain, from Rodrifo of Toledo to MarianL for eii> 
^ordtof clerical celibacy, and thereby repairing the niinpua lulty of 
law. In Tain should we leek a fOundaUon Ibe such a stateoMit 
In auttiors nearest to the tlmei. 

I ^bew of Alfonso L 
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assigned*^ doubts may well be enteitaiiicd jOiia 
genuioeness of this treaty, it 41 not unreasonjiK 
suppose, that in the infancy of their power the'^^B^isn 
kings might be sometimes constrained to pay to 

those of Cordova, hut for their posseBsions in £eon and 
Go/icia only. These lay constantly open to the irrup-i 
tions of the Moslems, while the Asturias were p|ptected 
by their natural strength. Hence, the writers of 
both nations may be right, ^ the Mohammedans in as- 
serting that tribute was once paid to their kings, and 
the Christians in vindicating their ancient ind^nd. 
ence ; the king might be as free in the Asturias as he 
was fettered in his southern and western provinces ^ 
As little is known of Bilo, son-in-law of Alfonso I., and 
774 brother of Aurelio, who was elected king in 774. That 
to he continued at peace with the Arabs is certain, but on 
what terms is doubtful; the dark expression in the 
monk of Albelda, that Spain enjoyed peace with the 
Moors through his mother {Spania ab causam matris 
pacem hdbuit), would lead us to infer that there was 
some closer relation between the royal families of the 
two nations than is generally supposed. In his reign^ 
as in that of Fruela, the Gdicians revolted, and were 
reduced to cdiedience. But the most memorable event 
of this period is the arrival of Charlemagne, whose in- 
vasion, dubious alike in its pretensions and result, has 
been sufficiently exposed on a former occasion. Silo died 
in 785.t 

7B3 Maureoato, the bastard son of Alfonso I., who. 
to Usurped the crown to the prejudice of his nephew AI- 
fonso, son of Fruela, would also descend almost unno- 

* See VoL I. pin 2S8. 

t'SebHUiinui necnon Monadii AlbcldniiU Chionici 

(■pud Floret, Eipilla Sagndi, xiiL 48S— HodericuB ToleUniii, 
Boruin i& UiiponU Oeitiruiii, Ub. Iv. j et Lucas 'I'udmiilB, ChronicoQ 
Mundi, Ub. iw. fepud SchoCtum, Hlcpiuit lllustraU, tom. ii. et W.). 
Alonso el Bobio, Crtmlcide Espalla, paitiii. cap. 6. ('ondi^, as ^Ued by 
Maries, Hittoire de It Domlntuon, ftc. tom. L ireign of Abderthnum). 

SebeatUn tells ui, that this king went to Merida, and forably braugbL 
■way the remaini of St EulmlU, which he pinced in his newly 'ere^nP 
church of St John the Evangdist at Prtvia. For the nmnaateries founded 
in the same reign, the reader may see Yepes, Cronica General de San 
Bantto, tom. liL ; anil Sandoval, Clooo Oblapos (notes). 
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were it not for the famous tribute 
htim. Desiring of a succeasfhl opposithm 
t(#^ of the you^g prince^ he is ssid to have tri« 
umplllcd %y the aid of Abderahman ; and that eiAef 
through gratitude^ or in compliance with the demand of 
his ally^ he agreed to pay thenceforth an annual tribute 
— not if money, or horses, or arms, but — of a hundred 
damsels (all to be distinguished for beauty) to orna- 
ment the harems of the misbelieyers. His memory, 
iioweyer, does not deserve to be charged with so odious a 
stain f^rst, because no mention whatever is made of such 
a tribute by the Mohammedan writers, nor by the Chris- 
tian prior to Rodrigo of Toledo* ; and next, because it 
would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to furnish 
that number annually of beautiful maidens from dominions 
•so bounded and so thinly peopled as those which obeyed 
the early Asturian kings. t Probably, however, as we 
collect from an author contemporary with Rodrigo, don 
Lucas of Tuy, the two sovereigns might agree Co en. 
courage marriages between their respective subjects ; a 
policy which Abderahman is known to have followed. But 
in eithef case, the usurper would weU deserve the ill 
repute in whi(^ his name is mentioned byjMsterity. j: 

Ob the death of Mauregato, in 7BB, Brmuno I. was 
elected to the throne. The nobles who were known to to 
have been concerned in the murder of Fniela, WCr© ‘'9^- 
naturally desirous to exclude Alfonso, in the apprehen- 
sion that he would seek to revenge that deed of dark- 
ness. Bermudo, too, the nephew of Alfonso the Catholic, 
was the only remaining prince of the race of Recared ; and 
though In holy orders, and averse to the regal office, it was 
not c^y forced on him, but he was in a manner constrained 
te trisiTy. He did not long exercise it ; whether through 
disgust with the dignity, or through a convictfon that tl 

• ** The tritmte of the himdred vlrglni li neitlw Incsouiitait with ^ 
haBmeden mumen, nor in [tidr _ - Sotakffg ^ , 

Sbnnbd ; but hbtory miut look to ■utborUyi in |MltoMioe to pmaMUtf 
wUhout IL 

t Tpe ABurUn women «e very ugly. ^ . 

Hiere li e pun on the oocmsiou of hie burial 
■Iwayi h^hli court: **Coino Aieprtro(widtod),ennrai1n ibempu Birt i** 
^Ferrenu. 
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would be better filled by his nephew^ or^ more probably, 
from conscientious scruplesj he resolved to separate from 
his wifOj and to abdicate in favour of that prince. He had 
little difficulty in persuading his nobles to acknowledge 
Alfonso ; as the mild disposition of the latter seemed to 
them a sufficient guarantee that revenge would be sacri- 
ficed to policy. ^ ^ 

791 Alfonso ll.j better known as Alfonso the Chaste, 
^ began to reign in 791 * That he was not unworthy the 
partiality of his uncle^ or the affection of his people, 
appears both from die victories he obtained oi^er the 
Mohammedans t, and from his patriotic rule. Yet he 
was doomed to experience the ordinary ingratitude of 
men ; for, not long after his accession, he was forcibly 
seized, and confined in a monastery, not by a small 
party, but by a formidable army of rebels. That con- 
finement, however, appears to have been of short du- 
ration ; some of his faithful vassals hastened to his 
retreat, and brought him in triumph to Oviedo, where 
he established his court. That city, which now became 
the capital of his kingdom, he enlarged and embellished : 
many of the edifices erected by him were distinguished 
for equal magnificence and extent. The church of San 
Salvador, inl^articular, which occupied thirty years in 
building, is a well known and justly admired monu- 
ment, of his taste and religious zeal. 

Though the reign of Alfonso exceeded fifty years in 
duration, it contains very little to strike the attention, if 
we except his wars with the Mohammedans. This sur- 
name of the Chaste has procured him great veneration ; 
BO much, indeed, that his want of canonisation seems to 
have surprised not a few of his countrymen. Whether 
his continence arose from mistaken piety or from na- 
tural causes, is not worth the trouble of enquiring.^ 

* Bermudo ii uid by the monk of Albelda to have been at war with the 
Araba ; but u thii is the only Chriatlnn authority Tor the ataloment, and aa 
no mention of inch a war li made by the Mohammadana theiiudTea,ltinay 
be regarded ai at leaat doubtfiU. 

] aBeVoLLn,Sfil. 

: By Lucaa Tuilenaii the king la lald to have been betrothed. If not 
manlBd, to a French prinoeu ; but he never even law her. 
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The national writerSj however^ from Rodrigo of Toledo 
downwards^ agree that his sister Ximena had not re- 
ceived the same gift; that she clandestinely married 
with SanchOj count of SaldaSiir; and that the issue of 
this marriage was the famous Bernardo del Carpio^ 
whose exploits form so prominent a portion of fabulous 
history. Not only those exploits^ but this hero him. 
self, and his two parents^ are creations of the imagin- 
ation.* 

In 842^ Ramiro 1 ., son of king Bermudo the 8412 
Deacon^ was elected successor to Alfonso. As at the 
time of his election the prince happened to be absent on 
a matrimonial excursion^ one Nepotiano^ an Asturian 
countj and a kinsman of the deceased king, aspired 
to the crown. Ramiro hastened to vindicate his right ; 
his competitor also collected followers ; a battle en- 
sued, to the favour of the rightful sovereign ; Nepotiano 
fled, was overtaken, deprived of his eyes, and shut up 
in a monastery. This was not the only rebel who 
troubled the repose of Ramiro. A few years after his 
accession, Aldrete, a count of the palace, formed a 
dangerous conspiracy against him ; but a seasonable dis- 
covery of the plot enabled him to dissipate it, and to 
consign the former to the same dark sAtude as Ne- 
potiano. 

This king was no less successful against his fpreign 
than his domestic enemies. The Scandinavian vikin. 
gur, after ravaging the coasts of France, appeared 
before Gijon, in the Asturias ; but finding the place 
too well defended to be assailed with impunity, they 
proceeded round the coast to Corufia. There they 
landed, and committed their usual atrocities, until the 
Asturian king hastened to oppose them. Being defeated 
by him, and seventy of their vessels burnt, they pro- 
ceed onwards, doubled Cape St. Vincent, and, as 
already related, inflicted heavy mischief on the Moham- 
medan pofisesdons of the south.* By Sebastian of 


* See Ai^diz D. 
K 2 
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Salamanca^ he is said to have been twice victoriouB also 
over the Saracens, — a circumstance, however, of^ which 
not the slightest intimatj^n is given by the Mohammedan 
writers. One of these, the famous victory of Clavijo, 
is notoriously fabulous.* 

650 Ordono I., son of the deceased king, ascended the 
to Asturian throne at an early age. One of his first o)u 
866. jects was to fortify his frontier places against the incurs 
sions of the Mohammedans, and to repeople such as had 
lain waste since the time of Alfonso I. Leon, Amaya, 
Astorga, and Tuy were among the number. In his fre- 
quent contests with the enemy, he was almost uniformly 
successful. For most of his successes he was, doubtless, 
indebted to the dissensions of Muza and Omar, who 
rebelled against the king of Cordova, and obtained 
possession of Saragossa, Huesca, Tudela, and even To- 
ledo. Not satisfied with defeating the forces of his law- 
ful sovereign, Muza turned his arms against Ordofio. 
Near Albelda the rebel was signally defeated by the 
Christian king ; the greater part of his army was de- 
stroyed; bis treasures were lost; his son-in-law fell before 
his eyes; and he himself, almost dead of his wounds, had 
great difficulty in escaping. Albelda^ too, which Muza 
had fortified, Vas speedily reduced. No sooner was his 
defeat knmvn at Toledo, than his son, the governor of 
that impomnt place, declared himself the vassal of the 
Asturian. Ordoflo, at the close of his reign, was undis- 
turbed master of the whole country, from the Bay of 
Biscay to Salamanca. 

Under Ordofio the Normans again landed on the Gali- 
cian coaat ; but being defeated by count Pedro, governor 
of the proWnoe, they proceeded to the more fertile towns 
of Andaluaia ; their deviatadons have been already re- 
corded, f 

866 ALFoimo IIL, the eldeat son of the deceased Ordofio, 

^ aaeended the tl^ne in B66. The beginning of hit 
878, 

* AnthorHlii; the ChivitelBi to Floiu, Hodefie of Toledo, Loom of 
dud AkNMo el BdUo. For tbia oclelinted lUile, lee AiipeodlK £ 
f keVoLL p.S7a 
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reign^ like that of some of his predecessors^ was troubled 
through the curse of an elective government. His 
kingdom was invaded^ and his throne was seized by 
a count of Galicia; and he wai^even compelled to flee 
into Alava. By the senate of Oviedo^ however^ the 
usurper was asBassinatedj and the rightful monarch 
triumphantly escorted to bis capital. With equal suc- 
cess did he crush the rebellion of a count of Alava, 
who stimulated the people of that province to revolt. 

He was no less fortunate in escaping from the assassin's 
dagger, which even within the precincts of his palace 
was whetted to drink his blood : the discovery and 
death of the conspirators struck a salutary fear into the 
other factions. 

During the late reigns, the people of Navarre had been 
among the most frequent to revolt ; they were in all cases 
instigated by the Franks, who constantly aspired to a 
permanent settlement south of the Pyrenees, and who 
were anxious to repair the ill success of their arms 
under their great emperor and his descendants. Since 
the time Charlemagne had heroically destroyeil the for. 
tifications of Christian Fampeluna, the Carlovingian 
race had regarded ihe whole of Navarre as their rightful 
heritage, and laboured, often with success, lo procure the 
homage of the local governors. To chastise both count 
and people was a constant task for the Asturib kings ; 
but Alfonso, finding that these domestic contests dis. 
tracted his attention from the war with the Mohamme- 
dans, adopted an expedient which he hoped would both 
tranquillise the people and preserve hia dominion over 
them. On the Frank count of Bigorre, Sancho lAigo, 87?. 
who had estates on both sides the Pyrenees, and who, 
as the creature of France, had distinguish^ himself 
both in stimulating the inhabitants to revolt, and in 
the wars which ensued in consequence— who, besides, 
was exceedingly popular in that province — in 873 he 
either coiifeired Navarre, or consented that it ahould 
be held, as an hereditary fief, dependent — whether on 
K 3 
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the crown of the Aeturiasj or on that of Franccj has 
been much disputed.* He hoped, we are told, that 
the new sovereign would prove a bulwark against the 
aggresBions, both of Ffance on the one side, and of the 
Arabs on the other. To strengthen the connection 
between himself and the new count, he demanded the 
hand of the princess Sumena, who was related both to 
Sancho IHigo and the French king. That he was de- 
ceived in his hope will surprise no one. Admitting 
that the count was his vassal, he must indeed have 
been short-sighted, not to perceive that the foreigner 
would throw off the yoke on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity ; and that, aided by the French courtj the rebel 
might safely defy the Asturian kings. 

^70 Alfonso's victories over the Mohammedans al- 

most atoned for his imprudent policy with regard to 
' Navarre, — if, indeed, that policy was not the compul- 
sory result of circumstances. To those victories fu- 
sion has been already made ; and it is here only necessary 
to add, that he removed the boundary of his dominions 
from the Duero to the Guadiana, and that the territories 
thus acquired were possessed by his successors above a 
century, until the time of the greatJIUmanBor. From 
670 to 901, his contests with the enemy,» whether with 
the kings of Cordova or their rebellious vassals, who 
aimed at independence, were one continued series of 
successes. His last exploit at this period was the de- 
struction, in the battle of Zamora, of a formidable army, 
led by the rebel Calib of Toledo, whose ally, Abul Cas- 
sem^‘ fell on the field. 

-907 But this great prince, if glorious in his contests with 
^ the natural enemy, was unable to contend with his 
rebellious barons, headed by his still more rehelUous 
son Garcia. Aided by his father-in-law, Nufio Fer- 
nandes, one of the counts of Castile j by his brother 
Ofdono, the governor of Galicia; by many other 

* T^e origin of the lOTerelgnty of Navute ti one of the moat dUputod 
pokiti in the hinorj of Spain. It ■hall bo uunnlned more at lonstli wbtn 
ws Dome to the portlcukr biitory of that kingdom. 
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nobles; and cvenj as we are told, by his own mother; 
the prince formed the unnatural design of dethroning 
his aged father. He was, however, seized by a de« 
tachment of the royal troops, and consigned to a for- 
tress, where he was forced to remain three years. In 
vain did the count Nuno and his guilty accomplices 
endeavour to procure the rebers enlargement by artful 
appeals to the pity of the indignant monarch, and by 
interesting the queen in the same cause : Alfonso 
showed a proper firmness in supporting his own rights 
and the public tranquillity, ^eing that entreaty was 
of no avail, the disaffected, at length, had recourse to 
a more effectual expedient. By representing the prince 
as treated with great rigour in his confinement, and the 
father as an implacable tyrant, whose indignation against 
his son should long since have ceased, they easily pre- 
vailed on the multitude to arm in defence of their 
future sovereign. At the prospect of a civil war, the 
king no longer wished to uphold his just rights. Hav. 
ing convoked an assembly at Hordes, in the Asturias, in 
910, he solemnly renounced the crown in favour of don 
Garcia, who passed at once from a prison to a throne. 

To his second sSk, Ordoflo, he granted the government 
of Galicia ; and another, Fruela, he confirmed in that 
of Oviedo. These concessions were, doubtless, extorted 
from him, — a fact that does not speak nihch for the 
firmness of his domestic administration ; he appears, like 
many other princes of his country, to have been great 
chiefly in the field of battle. 

Alfonso did not long survive his abdication. Having 910. 
paid a visit to the shrine of Santiago in Galicia, on hii 
return to Astorga, he solicited permission and adequate 
forces from his son to make a final irruption into the 
Mohammedan territories. Both were granted ; and in 
laying waste the possesuons of the enemy, he had the 
consolation of reflecting, that he had done great service 
to the church, and left another signal remembrance of 
hifl valoar, before hia departure. He died at Zamora, 

K 4 
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At the close, of the year 910; leaving behind him the 
reputation of one of the most valiant^ magnanimous^ 
and pious sovereigns that Spain ever produced * 

910 Of GarolAj the successor of Alfonso lll.j little more 
to is known than that he transferred the seat of sovereignty 
from Oviedo to Leon ; made a sucQcesful irruption into 
the territories of the misbelievers ; and died in 914. 
The nobles and bishops of the kingdom — henceforth 
called the kingdom of Leou — having metj according to 
cnstom, for the purpose of nominating a successorj placed 
the royal crown on the head of OrdoAo^ brother of the 
deceased Ghircia. 

914 Ordomo ll.j under the reigns both of his father and 
brother j hod distinguished himself against the Moham- 
^^^‘medans; and he resolved that no one should say his 
head was weakened by a crown.f In 917 be advanced 
towards the GuadianSj stormed the town of Alhange^whidi 
is above Merida^ put the garrison to the sword^ made 
the women and children captives^ and gained abundant 
spoil. The inhabitants of Merida ij: were so terrified 
with the fate of their neighbours^ that they hastened 
to the camp of the victor^ and by entreaties^ still more 
by rich presenisj prevailed on him Ao spare that city. 
With the wealth thus acquired he founded the mag<* 
nifioent cathedral of Leon. In a subsequent expedition 
he ruined T alavera^ and defeated a Mohammedan army 


• Sebiitianui Salmanticenflv, necnon Sunplnu AatoriDensii, Hlatoiis 
(apud Florea, EquJla Sagrada. xHl. 487, Ac. et xiv. 438, &c.). Monachk 
mMiali, necnon Monachi Albeldenale Chronica (apud eundeiu, xviL £90, 
&c. et xUL 454, ac.). Rodericus Toletanua, Kerum In Hlipanla Geitanim, 
Ub, W. cap. 15—801 Luew Tudenila, Chrcmlcoa Hundl, lib. Iv. p. 79, &c. 
(apud Schottum, Hispania lUuatraU, tom. U. et iv.). Alonio el NaUo, 
Cnmlea de Eapafla, part ii. cap. l£, Ac. Marca, Llmet Hlapanicui, lib. UL 
cniLl?, Ac. nvyo, HUtolre de Navarre, liv. U. p 53, &c. Moret, Analea 
SeNararra, tom.l. lib. 7. et B. MaideurHlitoria Civil de la E^IlaArabe. 
xlL Alao the Fetamente Of Caairl, paMlm { and CondS, bf 

llarlSL Hlatolre de U Dotnination, Ac, 1. 341, Ac. 

t ** Do you think my head weakened by wearing a crown? "—5o6AsM 
t toUittt. 

% The modem hlatoriei of &«ln ny, that at the larae time Bad^ioi alao 
aiM tta idenutlm to the mop or Ordoflo. Thii li ■ itranfre intenvetatioo 
the pamaae In the Chronicle of BUu " Cui (Ordoneo) omnea Emeriteni^ 
c^'nmrliormiinmiii^.fiTfirntf nhTtBmTiTTlrnint ** The error wa« espoeed 

5 1la2Mhil7^yet,in 1796.0vtu,who appearatohave oompUedabuianr 
WaiMiiiitiV wiaMMit 10 much aaconiuitiiiB that critical wrner, records it 
rtwenUBth ■ " 


time# Such carelessness is Inuxcuiable. 
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pear itB walls. Indignant at these disaster^ Abdenlu ' 
man 111. assembled a powerful army^ not only fttma ^ 
parts of Mohammedan Spain^ but from Africa; bat 
this immense host was also defeated^ under the walls 
of San Pedro de Gormaz. In a subsequent battle^ 
howeverj which appears to have been fought the same 
year in Galicisj victory declared for neither party. 
Nearly three years afterwards (in 92 1 Ordofio was en- 
tirely defeated in the battle of Val de JunquerSj whither 
he had advanced to aid the king of Navarre^ and where 
two of his prelates (Dulcidio of Salamanca^ and Her* •• 
mogio of Tuy^) were made prisoners. He took his 
revenge for this disaster by an irruption into Andalusia^ 
which he laid waste from the Navas de Tolosa to within 
a day's journey of Cordova.’*^ 

Soon after his return to Leon^ the king committed a 921 
rigorous but treacherous act of justice. Four counts of ^ 
Castile^ whom he suspected of disaffection^ and whoj by 
their criminal inactivity^ had led to the disgrace at Vd 
de Junquera, he invited, under some specious pretext^ 
to appear before him at Burgos. They refused; he 
returned to Leon^ and collected troops to chastise their 
disobedience ; bh^ instead of marching against them^ he 
repeated his summons. Alarmed at his preparationij 
they reluctantly obeyed^ and repaired to his palace on 
the banks of the Carrion^ near Tejares. % On their 
arrival they were seized^ were forwarded to the prisons 
of Leonj and, probably in violation of hia royal word, 
in a few days were put to death, t The news of this 
tragic event armed the inhabitants of N^era and Ve. 

* In ths hiftory orBiohammedu Spftln (leoL L ehaa L), ve hiTe Muedj 
menUoned the wan of OrdcAo with the king of CordoTe; not flndlor 
mi Moount of them in the Fragmenti of Ceeiri. Thei ere, however# 
to explicltlv and poaltlvely related by the biihop of Aitorva and the 
monk of aUoa,i.tlie former almoet contemporary,— that we cannot behU 
bOe to receive them, eapeclallv ai they are conSrmed by the apiUph of 
thia king (preaerved In Riioo, Eipefla Sagrada, xaxlv. 4B1.). The Arabian 
wvitera teem to bave oonfimndeatlie eventa of Ontoflo*! reign with ttuiaa 
of Ramiro II. 

f lloet hlatoriant, flrmn Rodrigo oITtriedo downwanU, have raiwmiwited 
tbeie Gounb aa mnrdirred,— aa put to death without the thadow of Ini H ee t 

•• Mnmt rrbeilet"~mtht very worda of Sampiro— convey a very diftraik 
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cariA, both dependent on the four counts^ or allied with 
theiQj Bf^ainst the king ; but they were soon compelled 
to surrender at diBcretion. 

Ordoflo did not long survive the triumph over his 
rebellious subjects. He died in 9 ^ 3 , immediately after 
his third marriage with a princess of Navarre. 

923 Fruela II., brother of Ordoflo, was elected in pre- 
to ference to the children of the deceased king — probably 
925. because they were too young to be intrusted with the 
cares of government. Of him we know little more 
.than that he died after a reign of fourteen months ; and 
that his premature death was considered by the chro. 
niclers as. a righteous punishment for his banishing, 
without cause, the bishop of Leon, and persecuting, 
with fatal malignity, two innocent brothers of that 
prelate. The cause of his enmity was the zeal which 
these persons had ahown in favour of Alfonso, the eldest 
son of Ordoho. 

925 Alfonso IV., who succeeded, in 9 ^ 5 , in preference 
to to the sons of Fruela 11., is represented as a prince 
more addicted to piety than to ambition. In the sixth 
year of his reign, he renounced the vanities of the 
world, resigned the sceptre into the hands of his brother 
Ramiro, and retired into the monastery of Sahagun. 
The following year, however, he foraook his cell, and, 
with a considerable force, hastened to Leon to reclaim 
the throne. He was there invested by his brother, 
who compelled him to surrender, and who again con- 
aigned him to his monastery, with three princes (the 
sons of Fruela 11.) his counsellors. In accordance 
with the laws of the Wisigoths, the punishment of 
death was commuted to all four by the loss of their 
eyes. Alfonso surriyed his misfortune about two yean 
and a half. 

930 Rauiro II., who ascended the throne in 930, ia 
to chiefly distinguished for his wars with the misbelieven, 
— wars which have been already noticed as far as they 
could be discriminated amidst the conflicting accounts of 
the two nations. One of his fictories, that of Simancai, 
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fought in 939 j seemBj in many of its circumstances^ to 
be the same as the one gained at Clavijo by Ramiro I, ; 
the two havej beyond all doubt^ been confounded ; and 
it is no less undoubted^ that the circumstances are 
a pure creation of the chroniclers. That Ramiro 11, 
gained a considerable advantage over Abderahman 111. 
on this occasion at Simancas^ cannot reasonably be de* 
nied, since it rests on the testimony, however exagge- 
ratedj of the bishop of Astorga, who might have con- 
versed with individuals actually present. Common 
report, which magnides every thing, and tradition, 
which is fond of the miraculous, easily confounded the 
exploits of the two Ramiros, and invested them with 
the wonderful veil that — fortunately for the honour of 
Santiago and the interests of his church of ComposteUa 
— now covers them.* 

Like most of his predecessors, Ramiro had also to 
struggle with internal discord. The dependent count 
of Castile, Fernan Gonsalez, and one Diego Nunez, a 
count also in the same province, for reasons with 
which history (however communicative romance may 
be) does not acquaint us, revolted against him. There 
is reason to infer that they had no wish to escape from 
the homage which they owed to their liege lord, but 
that they were averse to another campaign against the 
Mohammedans, from a conviction that the country, 
after its past exertions, required rest. However this 
be, the incensed king marched against them, seized 
their persons, and conftned them in two separate for- 
tresses. His displeaEure was not of long duration : he 
suffered the counts to resume their offices on their taking 
the usual oaths of obedience ; and he even married his 
eldest sou, Ordof&o, to Urraca, daughter of Femau Gon- 
zalez. To that son, on the vigil of the Epiphany, in 
rile year 950, he resigned the crown : his growing ill- 
ness convinc^ him that he had not long^to live ; he 

*Bee the reign of Abdenbman 111. in VoL L ; snd Appendix E. to Uir 
pRsaot voliune. 
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therefore assumed the penitential garb^ and passed his 
few remaining days in religious retirement.^ 

950 Ohdono 111. had scarcely ascended the throne be- 
to fore he was troubled by the ambitious projects of hia 
955 . younger brother^ don Sancho. That prince, wishing to 
share the sweets of power, modestly requested that the 
government of one or two provinces might be con. 
fided to him; and on the refusal of the kingf^ he 
persuaded Garcia of Navarre, and the count of Castile, 
to espouse his interests. That Fernan Gonsalez, the 
father-in-law of the rightful sovereign, whose forfeited 
life had been spared by the generosity of that sovereign's 
father, should thus conspire against Ordoho, proves the 
infamy of his character : neither gratitude nor oaths had 
any influence over this unprincipled governor. But on 
this occasion treason and perjury met with deserved 
failure : Sancho and the count, at the head of the Cas- 
tilians and the Navarrese, in vain invaded the territories 
of Leon; they found OrdoHo so well prepared to re- 
ceive them, that they retreated without risking a single 
battle. Incensed at this conduct of his vassal, the king 
repudiated his wife Urraca, and immediately married 
Elvira, a lady connected with the chief families of Leon, 
Fernan Gonsalez was now compelled to bow the knee 
before him. With equal success did he triumph over 
the Galicians, who, for reasons which the meagre chro- 


• Sampiruj Aitoricenciij p. 448., necnim Chronlcan LuBltanum, p.4''2. 
(apud Florez, Eipafla SiRrada, tom. xW,). Chronlcnn Silense, p. S(]^, &c. 
(apud eundem, xvil.). Coronirca Burfenie, p, 308. (apud cundem, xxUl.). 
Annilea Complulenaei (in eodem, p. 311.). Annalea Compoatellani (In 
p. Sla). Chronicon CompoaMlanum (In eodem, p. 3S6.). 
Ximenea, nirum In HUponia Geatarum, necnon Lucoa Tudenaii, Chronic 
eon Mundl (apud Schottum, ubl iupr4). Alonao el Sabio, Chronicon de 

2 tlla, part iL cap. 15, Ac. j with many othcn. 

Hie contemporary biahop Samplro aaii^ no reaaon for Sancbo'a re. 
ODj and though later hUtorlani ought not to have much weight 
where preceding onei are aileot, |»obability atrongly auppoita the fonner in 
the caae befbre .ui. 

X 'Wai there no prelafeB at hand bold enough to present thie act of 
bigamy f The church aoema to have allowed extraordinary indulgoace to 
Ibe kinga of Leon. Maideu appear! Inclined to doubt the woraid marriage, 
M resting on arniority oompuatlvely modern, .-firem archbiihon Rodrigo 
downwarda. The paumK containing it, howei-er, ia in most MSS. of Sam- 
piro, who wrote about 962. 
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niclers of the time never dream of communicatin^j openly 
rebelled. He died in 955. * 

Sancho I.j surnamed from his corpulency the Fat^^SS 
now arrived at the summit of his ambition. But ^ 
by the retributive justice of Heaven he was doomed to 
bear^ and in a still heavier degree^ the burden of anxiety ^ 
which he had laid on his brother and predeceesor. Aided 
by the restless count of Castile^ whose daughter^ the di- 
vorced Urraca^ he had married^ Ordoiio^ son of Alfonso 
IV.j aspired to the throne. Despairing of success by open 
armsj the two rebels artfully seduced the troops of Sancho 
from their allegiance^ and persuaded them to join the 
intruder. This unexpected event deprived the king of 
the means of resistanccj compelled him to flee secretly * 
for his life, and raised Ordoilo to a precarious dignity. 

The exiled Sancho sought the aid of his maternal 
uncle, the king of Navarre. But instead of an army to 
regain his rightful possessions, he received the consoling 
admonition that he ought to submit with patience to the 
dispensations of Heaven ; and that if he could not regain 
his kingdom, he might at least rid himself of his excessive 
corpulency, with which he appears to have been seriously 
inconvenienced. As no Christian leech could be found 
skilful enough to effect the change, and as the physicians 
of Cordova were renowned over all Europe, he wrote to 
Abderahman 111. for permission to visit ^at capital. It 
was readily granted : Sancho was courteously received 
and magnificently entertained by the caliph ; by the juice 
of certain herbs, in a short time he was effectually rid of 
his cumbrous mass of flesh, and restored to b^ former 
lightness and agility.* 

But this was not the only advantage which Sancho 
derived from his residence in the court of the caliph. He 
BO won the favour of Abderahman and the Moslem chiefs, 
that they wished to restore him. At the head of hia new 

V*^lpd Afmnl herbun ■ttulerunt, et cnifltudliMni rinrabftulanint k 
▼ratre et l«viUUt aitutUm reductui,^' &c. — amnrina 

It It a pitr the BfohuDmeiLui docton^BOQ ioconMiUfe toquor— did ncd 
Inve thf pretcripUim behind them. 
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allies the |dng retuned to Leon^ and was every where re- 
ceived wim open arms. The tyranny of the intruder had 
rendered him obnoxious, his cowardice made him con- 
temptible, to the people. Instead of striking a decisive 
blow for empire, he fled into the Asturias as the successes 
^ of Sancho increased. But even the Asturias did not long 
afford him a safe asylum, and he fled to Burgos, the 
residence of his father-in-law. As fortune had deserted 
him, BO also did his nearest friends. With the view of 
disarming the just resentment of Sancho, the count of 
Castile not only abandoned the fugitive Ordoflo, but 
deprived him of his wife and children ; and the citizens 
ref^used to admit him within the gates. In utter hope- 
lessness of aid from any of his former subjects, he retired 
into the Mohammedan territories, where he ended his days 
in misery.* The restored king did not long survive his 
good formne. In an expedition against Gonsalo Sanchez, 
count of Galicia, who aspired to render that government 
independent of Leon, he was poisoned under the mask of 
hospitality by that perfidious rebel, after a troubled reign 
of twelve years, t 

967 As Ramiro 111. was only five years of age on the 
to death of his father, his education fell to the care of his 
982. gmit ^ona Elvira, abbess of the convent of San Salvador, 
who also appears to have been regent of the kingdom. 
His minority offers little that is interesting, if we except 
a predatory irruption of the Normans, who, early in 968 , 


* Ordonlui vlveni Inter Sarracenos maiMit, et elulando patnas per- 
aolvitj’* Bays Sampiro, with hU UBual obBCurity. 

t One (^he last acts of Sancho was to procure A-om Alhakem, the luc- 
ceasor of A^rahman, the remains of the martyr Pelayo, who suffbred in 
the penecutftn at Cordova. Pelayo will be more particularly mentioned 
in the proper plaoe — the concluding chapter of the present book. 

Sancnc, if the Chronicle of Iria ii tobebellevetl, had the misfortune to be 
eonsignea to purgatory, *' One Sunday/’ says tho legend, “ as the queen 
Teresa was In prayer, her deceased husband appeared to her, surrounded 
.with flames, and exhorted her to continue her jiraycrs and good works. 
Uneaay at his fate, she presented oneof the priests witii a surplice, charging 
the ecclesiastic to pray for his souL Not long afterwards, Sanclio appear^ to 
her a second time, clad in the identical surplice, and thanked her for her aeal. 
As she tried to embrace him, he vanished ; but left in her hand a piece of 
the surplice ; and on inspecting the garment it was found wamttog.” Who, 
after this, it is triumphantly asked, can doubt of the efficacy n lumiglvlng 
for the dead ? The priest was no bungler. 
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€ne year after hie accessioiij landed^^ Galic^ advanced 
towards Compostellaj defeated and slew Sismondo bishop 
nf that see^ laid waste the whole of that province^ with a 
considerable portion of Leon^ and during two successive 
years committed their usual depredations^ withj as appears^ 
perfect impunity. That such indifference or cowardice 
should so long be shown by the natives of Galicia^ and 
that the warlike nobles of the kingdom should not have 
hastened to drive their piratical invaders into the sea^ may 
well surprise us. But in Galicia^ as in Norman dy^ where 
the famous Rollo had founded a new sovereignty^ these 
sons of the deep inspired a fear which paralysed every 
exertion^ and sought for safety only in a base flight. At 
length the count of the province^ having assembled a con- 
siderable force^ almost exterminated these daring pirates, 
with their leader Gundered; released the captives, re- 
covered their lost substance, and destroyed ^the whole 
fleet, consisting of one hundred vessels.* ' « 

As Ramiro grew in years, the qualities whilSi he 
exhibited augured any thing but good to his people. 
Rash, presumptuous, self-sufficient, and haughty in his 
be^viour to his wisest counsellors, he became so odious 
to me nation, that the counts of Castile, Leon, and Ga- 
licia threw off their allegiance to him, and proclaimed 
in Compostella prince Bermudo, grandson of Fruela II. 
Ramiro immediately assembled an army, and marched 
against his rival, whom he encountered near Monterroso 
in Galicia^ in 9S2. The contest, though long and bloody, 
was indecisive ; so that both kings, afraid of renewing 
it, retired to their respective courts — Ramir^o Leon, 
and Bermudo to Santiago. The calamities from 

this civil strife were increased by the hqstile inroads of 
Almansor, the celebrated hagib of Hixem Il.t, who now 
began a career of unrivalled military splendour, and who 
was destined to prove the most formidable enemy the 

* We muit 4gain refer the reader toDepplng^a interesting work, Histolre 
daaEbtpM^ons Maritlmes des Konnanda, for an account of the mauneri, 
liauti, anAxploits of thia atrange peoide, — a people little underitood by 
most readers. 

f See the exploits of this warrior, Yol 1. p. 293. 
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Christians^d expeAenced since the time of Tarik afkd 
Muza. Fortunately^ however^ for the distracted state, 
Ramiro did not long survive his return to Leon: his 
death again consolidated the regal power. 

In the reign of this prince (in 970) died the famous 
Feman Gonsalez^ count of Castile, whose fruitless efforts 
after independence have been already noticed. His 
fiune arises not so much from the real as from the ro. 
man tic exploits with which the fertility of fiction has 
invested him. Yet, improbable and even fabulous as are 
most of them, they have been received as indubitable by 
most native historians, from Alonso the Learned down- 
wards. That he was a native of Burgos ; that, by his 
marriage with the princess Urraca, whom romance call6 
Sancha, he was brother-in-law to don Garcia the Trem- 
bler, king of Navarre ; that he was the founder of the 
sovemmsiiptof Castile, rendering the fief, which had be- 
foze^Ki reversible, hereditary in his family ; and that 
he acted a most distinguished part in die drama of his 
time; — are historic facts i^but his descent from the fa- 
bulous judges of Castile ; his wonderful expeditions 
against the Moors ; his adventure after the wild b4fr, 
and in the hermit's cave ; his imprisonment by the king 
of Leon, and his escape through the romantic fidelit||pf 
his beloved Sancha, — with a multitude of other evn^ 
equally surprising, — may admm a poem or a romance; but 
that they should have found a place in authentic history, 
may well raise a smile of pity at human credulity.* 

As mention has been ftequendy made of the counts of 
Castile, as that government is about to form a con- 
spicuous pAtion of Spanish history, the subject may be 
properly introduced here. 

Ancient Cantabria, which the writers of the eighth 
century usuaUy termed Bardulia, and which, at this 
period, stretch^ from the Biscayan sea to the Duero, 
towards the dose of the same century began to be called 
Cotle/Za— doubtless frinn the numerous forts erupted for 
the defimce of the country by Alfonso As the booDd* 

• Bee AnMDdlx F. 
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aries were gradually removed towarlj^ the scmth^ by the 
victories of the Christians^ the same denorftthation was 
applied to the new as well as to the former conquests^ and 
'die whole continued subject to the same governor^ who 
had subordinate governors dependent on him. Of the 
first governors or counts^ from the period of its conquest 
by tliat prince in 760^ to the reign of Ordofio I. (a full 
century not even the names are mentioned in the old 
chroniclers ; the first we meet with is that of count 
Rodrigo^ who is known to have possessed the dignity 
at. least six yearsj — viz. from S60 to 866. He was 
succeeded by his son Diego Rodriguez^ to whom the 
writers of the thirteenth century give the surname of 
PorceHoa^ either because he was l^lieved to be descended 
from the ancient Roman family of that nanie^ or^ because 
— a far more probable supposition — he was a native of 
Forcelisi a town in that country. This second count is 
famed as the founder of Burgos^ which he^^fbon^ in 
682 — 884. Fable has ascribed the origin of t|B city 
to a G^man adventurer^ Nufio Belchides. The third 
count appears to have been‘*jGonzalo Fernandez^ father 
of the celebrated Feman Gonzalez. The fourth was 
Nufio Fernandez i probably a brother of Gonzalo. The 
fifth is Feman himself^ who held the fief from about 
to 970^ and iii whom it became hereditary^ though 
n^inally^ at leasts dependent on the crown of Leon. 
He was succeeded by Garcia Fernandez^ the sixth count; 
the latter (in 99*'^) ^7 son Sancho Garces; and Sancho 
Garces, as we shall soon perceive^ by Garcia SancheZj the 
last count ; after whose death the sovereignty became 
whoUy independent of Leon^ and passed intolthe royal 
house of Navarre^ and those sovereigns wer^styledj not 
counts^ but kings.* 


* Samplnu AitoricensU EpUcopui. In regno Rsnlmlii III. (apud Floret, 
EwAfia Sagrada, xlv. 456.). Monacni SUeniii Chronicon (apud eundem, 
xvTi. 305—311.). Xlmenei, Rerum in Hiipanla Geatarum, lit v. 
d.^- 12.^ et Lucai Tudenaii, Chronicon Mundi, Ub. iv, c; M— 88. (apud 
Sphottum, Hlapanla lUuibrat^ tom. U. et Iv.). Alonio el Sabip, Crefolcade 
upafia. part ifL c. IB—sa To theM authoritlei maybe added the anoOy. 
uoui CovOBleon Burgenae, Annalea Complutensee, Annalei Compoete^l* 
ai^ the Aatei Toledanoa (apud Florei, tom, xaUL paulm). Favyii,*1SCu- 
tolre 4e Narirre, liv. U. p. U, fto, Outlerres, Hlitorta del Condado da 
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Berhitdo ll.j vAio, on the death of Ramiro^ in 9B2, 
was acknowledged king of Leon^ had little reason to con* 
gratulate himself on his elevation^ since his reign was 
one of the most disastrous in the national annals^ — dis^ 
tracted alike by domestic rebellion and foreign invasion. 
Of the rebels who embittered his days by openly favour- 
ing the frequent invasions of the Mohammedans^ three 
are particularly mentioned in history^ R^rigoVelasquez^ 
Conancio^ and Gonzalo Bermudez. The firsts who was 
governor of Galicia^ offended at the just deposition of 
his Bonj the bishop of Santiago, by the king, openly 
joined the misbelievers, whom he caused to lay waste 
the whole of that province, with the holy precincts of 
Santiago. The second, by artfully spreading report 
of Bermudo's death — then absent to allay some disturb- 
ances in the western provinces — gave rise to the most 
bitter factions in the capital, which did not end without 
much bloodshed. The third, who commanded the 
caBtl#of Luna, openly rebelled, collected the seditious 
to his standard, and declared his intention of dethroning 
Bermudo. If the king partially triumphed over these 
commotions, he had little success with the fierce Alman- 
Bor, who laid waste the greater part of his kingdom, 
entered his very capital, and forced him to seek refuge 
in the heart of the Asturias. He died in 999**^ His 
character is drawn in very different colours by the ancient 
chroniclers. The monk of Silos represents him as judi- 
cious and prudent, as tempering justice with mercy, as 
pious and charitable, as restoring the Wisigothic laws of 
•Wamba, and as exhibiting, even in the most painful fits of 
the gout ^ and from his constant subjection to that com- 
plaint he is generally known as Bermudo thetTou^^^the 
most determined valour against the misbelievers. Qn 
the other band, Pelayo, the bishop of Oviedo, calls 
him im^dent and tyrannical, the persecutor of God's 


CutllU, 1 57. Maiden, HlftarU CM de la Eipafla Arabe, tom. xlL 
^—£67.. timi. XV. lUuitrarJoD, 9. et IS. Tfae Veitii Solca or Abu Baklr. 
Verai Acu Plcta of Abu AbdaUa (ipud Caalrl, tool. U. paailin) i and 
Hiitoltod«UDomiiiatloii,ftQ. tom.Lnaia^ 

• Sueh U the d^e siv«n by tbe monk o# SUoi amfPdvo ; but tbe 
Annatoi Complutenites tbs Aoalei Xole^M lOOB 
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servants^ and the most wicked {nefandiaaimuti) of 
princes. But in the instances which this prelate adduces^ 
he betrays at once his maliccj his credulity^ and his 
want of information.^ On the whole, though he is too 
favourably treated by the former authority, he may be 
ranked among the most respectable princes of his age. 

In the time of this prince, don Sancho Garces re- 
belled against his father, don Garcia Fernandez, count 
of Castile. The result is unknown, as well as whether 
a reconciliation were effected between them. All that 
can be certainly collected is, that in 995 the father was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the Cordovans ; that he 
died of his wounds five days afterwards ; and that he was 
consequently succeeded by don Sancho. The celebrated 
infantes de Lara, of whom there are so many popular 
ballads in the exhaustless store of Spanish metrical lore, 
were his kinsmen.f 

Alfonso V. was only five years of age on the spd 
death of his father; and the government was cense- to 
quently intrusted to a regent. That regency is event- 
ful, from the defeat of Almansor in 1001, — a defeat 
which not only occasioned the death of that hero, but 
which was the forerunner of the fall of Cordova. In 
the dissensions which followed among the candidates for 
the throne of tlixem, the Christian princes of Spain 
embraced difibrent sides, as their interests or inclina- 
tions dictated. In 1010, Alfonso was imprudent enough 
to confer the hand of his sister on Mohammed, king of 
Toledo, — a prince who was subsequently raised to the 
throne of Cordova, but was soon depos^ and put to • 
death by Hixem. 

As king of Laon grew in years, he endeavoured to loio 
repair the disaaters which had been occaaioned by the to 
hostile inroads of the Arabs : he rebuilt and repeopkd 1026* 
his capital, whither the seat of government was ag^ 
transferred from Oviedo; he restored both to the 


* Bee Appendix Q. 

f Ai thaw talhntei belong to romance, not to blitoiT, we oinit relir ^ 
nwre cartoui reailey to the Note* In Soutbey'i Chionlcu oi the Cl^d. 
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churches and to individuals the property of which they 
had been despoiled; and proclaimed some salutary laws 
for the observance of the local counts. His good inten- 
tionSj how ever j were not a little thwarted by the rebel- 
lion of count Sancho Garces of Castile^ who disdained 
to acknowledge his authority. The county ample as were 
the possessions of which he usurped the sovereignty^ 
would probably have been made to submit^ had he and 
Alfonso lived a few years longer ; for the latter^ from the 
earliest age^ exhibited a bold and enterprising spirit. 
But in 102 Ij don Sancho died : his son^ don Garcia^ 
a mere child^ succeeded him. This seemed to the king 
of Leon a most favourable opportunity for binding Cas- 
tile closely with his crown^ by a double union between 
the two houses : his son Bermudo he proposed to marry 
with dofia Ximena^ sister of the young county and the 
count himself with his daughter dofia Sancha ; at the 
same time he offered to confer on his future son-in-law 
the title of king. The offer was too tempting to be 
rejected: accompanied by his nobles, the count, in 1026^ 
left Burgos for the court of Leon^ where he was received 
with all the friendship due to the character he was about 
to assume. But amidst the rejoicings consequent on 
his arrival, he was assassinated by the sons of one count 
Vela, who had been the vassals of his father, and who 
had fled from Castile to Leon, where they had been 
kindly received by Alfonso. The consternation of 
both Castilians and Leonnese, especially of king and 
daughter, was only equalled by their thirst for vengeance. 
The assassins fled to Monzon, and thence towards the 
country of the Mohammedans ; but they were overtaken 
by the king of Navarre, bfother-inJ||w of the murdered 
count, who 'took and burnt them alive. With don 
Garda ended the counts of Castile, — which was thence- 
forth to be governed by kings, and to remun more thata 
two centuries dissevered from Leon. 

1026 Alfonso, soon after this tragical catastrophe, carried 
his V arms into Portugal, and laid siege to Viseo, then held 

1027. Mohammedcois. ^ One day, however, being lo 
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imprudent as to approach very near to the walls without 
any defensive armour^ he was mortally wounded by an 
arrow from the ramparts^ and the siege was in conse- 
quence raised. 

Like his father^ Bermvdo 111.^ though already mar- 1027 
ried to the infanta of Castile^ was at a tender age on his 
accession. Of this circumstance advantage was unwor- 
thily taken by Sancho el Mayor^ king of Navarrej wlio^ 
not satisfied with assuming the sovereignty of Castile in 
right of his queen, dona Muna Elvira^ the elder sister of 
the queen of Leon^ and daughter of don Garcia, the last 
count of Castile, made a hostile irruption into the states 
of his brother-in-law. Having passed the Pisuerga, the 
western boundary of Castile, he conquered as much of 
Leon as lay between that river and the Cea. Peace 
was, however, made on the condition that the king of 
Leon should confer the hand of his sister, dofla Sancha, 
on don Fernando, one of king San cho’s sons. But this 
pe?.ce appears to have been subsequently broken, doubtless 
through the ambition of the enterprising Navarrese; 
for, according to the Complutensian and Toledan Annals, 
that king in 1034 possessed Astorga, and indeed most 
of the country as far as Galicia. Yet what need of 
conquest } As Berraudo continued childless, the wily 
monarch might safely cherish the hope that the crown 
of Leon woidd devolve on the brows of his son in right 
of the infanta his daughter-in-law. 

On the death of Sancho, in 1035, his ample states )035. 
were thus divided : — To Garcia he left the kingdom of 
Navarre, the lordship of Biscay (which had been hitherto 
annexed to CastileL and a part of Rioja; to Fernando 
he bequeathed th^new kingdom of Castile, and the 
conquests he had made between the Pisuerga and the 
Cea ; to Ramiro fell the states of Aragon, which had 
hitherto continued a lordship as much dependent on Na- 
varre as Castile on Leon ; to another son, Gonzalo, he 
left Ribagorza, widi some forts in Aragon. 

This policy could not fail to be followed by fatal and 
results. Mliile Ramiro made war on his brother of 1 037. 

L 3 
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Navarre^ Fernando I. was summoned to the defence 
of the conquests which he held beyond the Fisuerga, 
and which Bermudo resolved again to incorporate 
with the kingdom of Leon. Aided by some auxiliary 
troops under his brother Garcia^ he encountered Ber- 
mudo on the banks of the Carrion. The battle^ which 
was fought in 1037^ was sanguinary and long continued ; 
until the king of Leon impatiently spurred his horse 
into the midst of the hostile squadrons^ and fell mortally 
wounded by the thrust of a lance. 

With Bermudo III. ended the male line of the house 
of Leon. This prince deserved a better fate than that 
of falling by hostile hands at the premature age of nine- 
teen. The zeal with which he rebuilt churches and 
monasteries ; the valour which he exhibited against the 
Mohammedans of Portugal^ from whom he took several 
fortresses ; the firmness with which^ even at that early 
age^ he enforced the administration of justice ; and his 
affability of disposition^—- rendered him deservedly dear 
to his people.* 

2. Separate Crowns of Leon and Castile, 
1026—1230. 

1026 In Castile, the reign of Sanoho el Mayors the first 
sovereign of the new kingdom^ began in 1026^ and 
ended in 1035. Hence^as Fernando grasped the sceptre 
early in the latter year^ he had reigned somewhat more 
than two years^ when^ by the death of Bermudo II 

Fdului Oeteniii E^ifoopui, Chronioon Ragum Le^onensluni (apud 
Flora, EiMfla Sagrida. ad?. 466-^70, &c.l. M onachl SlleiiBiB Chronioon 
(•pud eunaan, xm Six). Annalei ConiplutenBM (apud eundem, zxlll. 

ac.). Cbronlcon Burgeii>e (eodem tomo, p. S(^), Annaloi Compoa- 
tolUni (in Bodon^ SIB.}. Chronicon da Cardefla, p, S7l. (apud eundem, etin 
eodem tomo). Chronioon CenlmbrloeOBe, n. 3S7. (in eocfem), AnalM To- 
indinoe, i. p. 383, ftc. (In oodem). MoreL Analea de Navarra, tom. L lib. B. 
•t 9. Lemoi, Hiitorla Oeral de Portugal, tom. iL Uv. 7. Roderiouii lUe. 
tanua, Rmrum in Hlipubi Oeitarum, lib. v. et vi Luraa Tudenaia, 
dbuEDoloon Mundi, lib. iv. p. 87— sa (aptid Schnttum, Hlapanii Illuatrata, 
tonLlL et 1?.). Alonao ol SaUo, Cronioa de E^Mdla, part iU. cap, SI-4!3. 
Fnvyn, HUtoirede Navarre. To theae may be added the Ong^nta of 
Cam; the Hiatoria Arabum of Rodrigo of Toledo 1 Cond6,by BfarlSa; and 
IFHendot, peaalm. Tlie authpriUea of thla period are too numeroua to 
boaRdted.^ 
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in JunCj 1037 ^ he became^ in right of his .queen^ king 
also of Leon. 

But Fernando though he lost no tinoie in march- 1037 
ing his victorious army to the city of Leon^ was not im- ^ 
mediately recognised hy the inhabitants of that capitaL ^ 
Their affection for their deceased king; their resentment 
towards his victorj especially as that victor was the son 
of one whose memory they had little reason to respect ; 
and^ still more^ the humiliation of receiving as their 
master the sovereign of a country which had until 
within last eleven years been dependent on their 
rulers; — made them offer for a few days a courageous 
resistance. But sober reflection now taught them^ that 
there was little wisdom in exasperating one whom sooner 
or later they must inevitably obey; and they opened their 
gates to him. Their ill-will was speedily dissipated by 
the condescension of his manner^ and by the zeal with 
which he strove to gain their favour. He confirmed the 
laws of AlfonsOj adding others equally applicable to the 
wants and habits of the people : to render his popularity 
secure^ he fixed his court among them in preference to 
Burgos^ and in his public decrees always assumed the 
title of king of Leon before that of Castile. Some 
attempts^ indeed^ to disturb his repose were at first 
made by men^ who^ having so long enjoyed the privilege 
of rebelling against their native sovereigns, naturally 
expected that ^ey might exercise it with greater impu- 
nity under a stranger ; but the active monarch triumphed 
over all opposition : his throne was at length establiBhed 
in the hearts of his subjects. 

But if Fernando was freed from domestic troubles^ he 
experienced them from a neighbour and a brother ; an 
inevitable effect of the disastrous policy of his father. Hia 
prosperity was envied by the king of Navarre, who, actu- 
ated, we are told, by the very demon of ambirion, and 
regardless alike of honour, or faith, or fraternal obligation, 
formed a design for depriving him, If not of life, at least 
of sovereignty. In a fit of real or pretended ddcnesi, , 
this latter prince, who had fixed his court at Nqjers, 
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sent for Fernando^ and at the same time enjoined his do- 
mestics to seize him during his visit. Fernando did not 
fail to go j but being warned of his danger by the very 
creatures of don Garcia, who revolted at the meditated 
treason, he easily contrived to escape it. Not long 
afterwards he sent a similar invitation to his elder bro- 
ther, who, in the view of removing all suspicion as to 
the past plot, was likewise induced to accept it. On the 
way don Garcia was arrested and consigned to the castle 
of Ceya. But the guards, whether bribed by the pri- 
soner, or, as we would fain believe, influenced by a more 
honourable motive, suffered him to escape. This was a 
signal for open war between the two brothers ; a war 
which Fernando, however conscious of his own superior 
power, vainly endeavoured to avert by entreaties or 
remonstrances. At the head of a combined army of 
1054. Navarrese and Mohammedans, don Garcia, in 1054, in- 
vaded Castile : near Burgos, he was encountered by the 
king of Leon and Castile. Before the struggle com- 
menced, attempts were made to dissuade the assailant 
from his unnatural, and hopeless as unnatural, purpose; 
but not even the affectionate entreaties of his governor 
in infancy could succeed. Seeing the number of the 
enemy, and the hopelessness of the contest, the faithful 
old man, — faithful even unto death, — seized sword and 
lance, and placed himself in the front of the lines, with- 
out shield, or helmet, or breastplate ; resolving rather to 
die than to behold the death of his beloved master,* 
Here, as the squadrons closed, he received the fate he 
sought ; and, as he had foreseen, it immediately fell on 
don Garcia, who was pierced to the heart by a lance in 
the hand of some officer connected with the royal 
house of Leon, — probably, as the monk of Silos asserts, 
at the secret instigation of the queen of Leon, doila 


* Hill tAetliic loddeni If not mentioiiad eitber by tbe monk of Siloi or 

Lucm Tudebili j but It If reUted at by tbe ucbblihop Rodrio^ 
ue Robui Hliptnlc, Ub, yL cap. IQl ** Sod ego pramoiiar, nt te rldnn 
' — a quern Unto fUidlo enutrlvL” 
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Bancha. * The army^ which had lost its chiefs imme- 
diately fled. The victor gave orders that the Navarrese 
ahould be allowed to retire unmolested^ but permitted 
the vengeance of his soldiers to fall on the Mohammedan 
auxiliaries. The corpse he buried with royal honours 
and fraternal regret in the principal church of Najeratt 

No sooner had Fernando restored tranquillity to his 105$ 
states^ than he prepared for the execution of a project be 
had long formed, — that of making war on the Moham- 
medan possessions in Lusitania. In the spring of 1055 
he passed the Duero, the Tormes at Sdamanca, and 
entered by way of Almeida. The first place which 
he reduced was Cea; he next seized, one by one, the 
fortresses in the vicinity; obtained great plunder and 
numerous captives. During the following year he 
appears to havelieen inactive; but in 1057 he took the 
important cities of Viseo and Lamego. The siege of the 
former was long and troublesome, owing to the excellent 
archers who defended the place ; but its reduction was 
resolved, both in revenge for the death of king Alfonso, 
and because its possession was necessary as a point of 
departure for further conquests. On its fall, Fernando 
was so mean as to cut off the hands of the archer who, 
thirty years before, had mortally wounded bis father- 
in-law. Lamego also made an obstinate though short 
defence, and was visited with some severity. The 
garrison were massacred ; the rest of the inhabitanta 
consigned to slavery and chains. To acquire Coimbra 
now inflamed his ambition ; but, previous to under- 
taking so important a siege, he journeyed to the shrine 
of Santiago, in Galicia, to gain the intercession, if not 
the visible help, of that chivalric apostle. He invested 

Rodrigo of Tolodo (lib vl cap. 10. jx 96. ed. Scfaottui, Hlap, IHuit 
tom. ii.) attributOB the death of Oarcla to two Navarrese deMitem ; and the 
anonyraoui authonof the Annali of CompoateUa (apud Floree, uUL 300.) 
to the Jealouiy of a soldier, whoK wife the king had dishonour^ 
f We suapect that the Castilian writers have somewhat eaaggented tim 
ilLoonduct of the king of Navarre. There can be no doubt, however, that 
he was a tyrannical, rash, and vindictive prince, — quaUuea wbldi hall » 
even lUowra by the Navarrese writers to have posa eaic cl. 
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the place in January^ 1058^ (not even the rigours of 
winter could cool his zealj) and obtained it by capitu- 
lation the following July. He had thus conquered the 
Irhole country between the Duero and the Mondego^ 
constituting the greater portion of the modem province 
of Beira : north of the latter river, not a single fortified 
place remained dependent on the misbelievers. If the 
diploma of this king* were genuine, the monks of Lor- 
vam had no little share in the honour of the conquests ; 
since they supplied the besiegers with prorisionsj at a 
time when the siege^ but for such aid, must have been 
abandoned. In return, the grateful monarch secured them 
in the possession of their privileges ; not the slightest 
of which was the confirmation of their exemption from 
contributions, originally granted by Alboacem, Moham- 
medan governor of Coimbra, about thirfy years after the 
conquest, f The victor, grateful to Santiago, by whose 
aid he believed this triumph had been gained, laid mag- 
nificent offerings on the altar of that apostle. 

1058 The wars of Fernando in other parts were not less 
signal He extended the boundary of Castile from the 
Duero almost to the gates of Alc^a de Henares; and 
would, no doubt, have taken both that city and even Ma- 
drid, had not the king of Toledo become his vassal and 
paid- him tribute. He even carried his hostile irruptions 
into Valencia and Andalusia; but derived little advan- 
tage fiwm them, if we except the relics of Bt. Isidore, 

* Publiihed by Sandoval, Hiihwia de loa Reyea de Castilla (in regno 
D, Fermuidi), fol 12, This deed looks suiplcloui. 

f This flunoui deed is In another work of the saniQ author, HistnrUs de 
loa Cinoo Obiipoi (notes, foL87.). It, too, has a auspicious appearance. 
That the monks should not cmly be eaemptM fhmi tribute, but allowed to 
pois and repass to Coimbra at any time, day or night, without the sllghleit 
Intermption, seems odd. ** Veniant et vadant ad Colimbriam cum libotate, 
pernUein et per noctem, qiiando m^us vellnt aut nollnt " Why grant the 
Christians — and raonlu too — a privilege denied to Mussulmans them- 
selves y Suoh words, too, as Mauru§, &o. smell of a date fUU two 
centuries later. Why should A/aurus be taken, per spnecOocAen, for 
AamrfuiiaH f At this period the Arofo were the more numerous, and the 
jwwerftil body of the Mussulman po(»ulatlon in Spain. The date 
BumcienUy shows the imposture, " Fult fkcta oarta de Jusgq, sera de 
Chriftianla 772, secundum vero annos Arabum 147, Luns ISlJUlhUa.'* 
nil mra, 772, oorroponda with a. n. 734 ; but a. h. U7 does not open until 

* Marob 9. a. n. 764, or thirty years later. Other oh)ectloni might be raM 
no less Insuper^^j yet, after all, the document is very auciout and 
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which he compelled the king of Seville to surrender to 
him. In his last expedition, while under the walls of 
Valencia, he was assailed by a sickness which he knew 
would be fatal : he was, therefore, forced to abandon thv 
siege, and return to Leon. 

The last days of this great king were wholly occupied io65. 
in extraordinary devotional exercises.*' He refused to 
receive the sacrament'in his palace, and, though exhausted 
by his disease, insisted on being carried to the church of 
St. Isidore, where he passed whole hours, both during day 
and at midnight, in prayer, and in the ritual observances 
of his religion. On the morning of Monday, the 26th 
day of December, he caused himself to be arrayed in his 
royal vestments, and carried to the church, accompanied 
by his bishops and abbots, and inferior clergy. Kneel- 
ing before the altar of St. John, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, he said ; Thine, 0 Lord, is the power, thine 
the dominion ! Thou art the King of kings, the supreme 
alike in heaven and on earth ! I return unto thee 
the crown which thou hast given me, and which 1 have 
worn during thy good pleasure. And now I only ask, 
that, when my soul leaves this body, thou wilt nceive it 
into thy celestial mansion j” His royal crown and 
mantle were now removed, the penitential habit was 
thrown over him, and as he lay prostrate on the floor, 
ashes were scattered on his head. In that posture 
chiefly he remained, confessing his sins, and imploring 
the divine mercy, until late in the following day, when 
he resigned his soul into the hands of bis Creator, 

Thus died one of the greatest and best princes that 
ever swayed the Christian sceptre in Spain. His enduring 
conquests, his zeal for the welfare of his people, his 
generosity of mind, his care of religion, and his libe^ity 
towards its ministers, his charity towards the poor, his 
humility of deportment, and his piety, cause him to be 
regarded as a model both for kings and private ihdivi- 

* Fernando wai lo humble that be often dined with the mor mgi^ 
of San Faoundui. One day, ai he wai about to drink wine mm a uma 
rmsel, he let it foil, and it wai broken. He Initantly iqilao^ U by one of 
gold, adorned with predoui itonei. — Chrvn, SUetut, 
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1065 

to 

1071. 


duals. Unfortunately^ however^ in his last testament^ 
he committed the same deplorable error as his father. 
To Sancho^ the eldest of his sons, he left the king, 
dom of Castile; to Alfonso^ the most beloved of his 
children^ those of the Asturias and Leon ; and to Garcia^ 
Galicia^ which then extended into Lusitania as far as the 
Duero : his recent conquests were also divided among 
them according to their contiguity. Nor were his two 
daughters overlooked : Urraea, the eldest^ had the city 
of Zamora; and Elvira that of Toro; and to both 
was bequeathed in addition the patronage of several 
monasteries.* 

Alfonso VI. of Leon^ and Sanoho 11 . of Castile^ 
appear to have lived in tranquillity with each other 
during two years after their father's deaths— a longer 
period than might have been expected fVom their mutual 
jealousies and their proneness to war. In 1068^ Sancho 
assumed the assailant^ and defeated his brother on the 
banks of the Pisuerga. History leaves us in the dark 
alike as to the causes and consequences of this warfare : 
all that is certain is^ that a suspension of hostilides fol- 
lowed until 1071^ when the brothers again encountered 
each other near the river Carrion> at a place called Val- 
pellage.f The battle was obstinate and bloody; it 
ended in the defeat of the Castilians ; but the latter^ by 
surprising the Leonnese in their camp^ not only restored 
the honour of their arms^ but almost exterminated the 


* Fdogluf OyeteniU, Chronloon Rflgum Legioneniium (apiid Florea, 
xlv. 47L). .Moniclil SUeniU Chronlcoa (apud eundem, xvll, 313, An.). 
Xlmebai, B«rum In HlipanU Geitarum, lib. tL cap. (opud SchoC. 
ttun,' Hupania lUuitrata, tom. IL p. 96, See.). Lubu Tudenali, Chronlcon 
Muudi (apud eundem, tom. Ir. p. Chnmicon Bur^nie (apud 

Floret, xsiiL 909.). Annalai CompoiteUanl (In eodem tomo, p. 919.). Ana- 
1m Toledaiioi (In eodem tamo, Chronleon Conipo^lanum (apud 

emidem, xt. 9S6.). Annalu Compiutenim (apud eundem, xxiii. 313.) 
PuoDiOQii ConlmoHoenie (In oodem tomo, 3S9--S37.). Chronloon Luiltanum 
(apud euodain, xlr. 417. Sic.). Alonio el Sabio, Cronica de Eipalla, pact iU. 
to the end. Fa?yn, Hiatolre de Navarre, liv. 111. Moret, Analee de Na. 
varra, tom. L Uv. 9j. ISurita, Analee de Araoon, tom. I. llv. 1. liOiiioe, 
HlftorU Oeral de Portugal, IL llv, 7. Maioeu, Hietoria Civil de la 
F a p afla Arabe, xU. SdL-^m See alM Abu Baklr, Veetti Serloa ; Abu 
Abdalla, VeetU Aou Plcta, leu Refum Almorabltarum SerlM (apud Caalrl, 
U. paMlm) ; Xlmeoee, Hietoria Arabum, cap. 4a ; and CoiuH, bv 
IfaclH, lUtMm de la Dominatioo, tonLll. paiilm. 
t Alao OolpeUera, Golpellar, Golpejurei, Vulpeju, Vulpecularla, 
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enemy. Alfonso himself was taken prisoner. He is 
said to have owed his life to the intercession of his sister 
Urraca; but he was enclosed in the monastery of Saha- 
gunj with the view that he should there be compelled to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state^ and thereby become in- 
capacitated for the crown. Ere long^ howeverj we find 
him at the court of Toledo : whether he had escaped 
thither^ or been exiled by his brother^ is uncertain. 

The possession of two states did not satisfy the am- 1072. 
bition of Sanchoj who^ as the eldest son of the late 
kingj aspired to the whole of his kingdom, — to Galicia 
and Portugal, as well as the cities of Zamora and Toro. 

In a battle fought at Santarem, he is said to have de- 
feated, and it is added that he afterwards dethroned, don 
Garcia ; but from the obscure, often contradictory, rela- 
tions of the ancient chroniclers, the probability is, that 
he allowed his brother to retain possession of the throne/ 
on the condition of homage and tribute. This hypo- 
thesis acquires greater i^eight from the fact, that, on the 
return of Alfonso from Toledo, Garcia was still in Ga- 
licia, and that the latter was dethroned by the former. 
Whatever might be the issue of this war, Sancho has- 
tened to Zamora, which he invested. The various cir- 
cumstances with which romance has adorned the relation 
of this siege may well be omitted.'*^ AH that we cer- 
tainly know is, that in 1072 the king was assassinated 
before the place by a Castilian knight, Vellido Dolfos, 

— probably at the instigation of dofla Urraca. Thus fell 
Sancho the Brave, after a reign of near seven years in 
Castile and two in Leon. 

When news of this catastrophe reached Toledo,^ Al- 
fonso secretly left that capital, — for he was not without 
his suspicions (probably well grounded), that his de- 

* iliey may be found In Rodrigo of Toledo, the Chronicle of Alfonio el 
$abio, and Mariano, Sec. Thli ii the peculiar period ot‘ romance; almoit 
every fact li bo dlitorted by it that the truth can be found only in the 
nrriteri contemporary, See Appendix H. relating to the Old Ruy Dial da 
Rlvar. To that Appendix we nave conilgned luch hlitoric events ai wf 
conilder apociyidia]^ inch, eepecially, as rest on the authority of ttw 
Cid'i biagraphera. For thli reason, the text of the present history win 
lomeilmes be found more bomn of events than moil other worki on thli 
^b|eot. If we were dUpowd to admit romanee, we could eaally be coplQiia. 
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pauture would be prevented by his hostj — and went ta 
Zamwa.* There^ chiefly through the activity of his 
sister^ many thousands resorted — Leonnese^ CastilianB^ 
and Galicians — to aee and acknowledge him. Having 
taken possession of Leon and Castile^ he invited his 
brother of Galicisj don Garcia^ to his courts and imme- 
diately confined that prince in the castle of Luna. 
There the latter passed the remaining years of his life ; 
deprived^ indeed^ of his liberty^ but in other respects 
treated with royal magnificence. 

1073 Undisturbed master of the Asturias^ Leonj Galicia^ 
^ and Castile^ Alfonso was watchful to extend his con- 
quests. His first expedition^ in 1074, was in defence 
of his host, the king of Toledo, against whom the king 
of Cordova was advancing. The last-named ruler 
being expelled from the territories of Toledo, and pur- 
flued even to the gates of his capital, Alfonso carried 
his arms into Portugal, reduced Coria, and rendered 
many of the Mohamra^an governors of that country, 
even south of the Mondego, his tributaries. But bis 
most important wars were directed against the kingdom 
of Toledo (his host had died in the interim within the 
walls of Seville). In 1078, he commenced hostilities 
against Yahia ben Ismail, and in the four foUo^ying 
years wrested from the government of that prince 
most of the cities and towns north and east of the capi- 
tal, thus circumscribing the dominions of Yahia to little 
more than the walls of Toledo. Of these glorious and 
enduring conquests, comprising no fewer than twenty 
fortified places, so little is said, even by contemporary 
dirofiiclers, that we have no more than the meagre 
names. In 1083, he formally invested that important 
capital, which after a siege of two years capitulated, as 

• Hera, too, the pnUtoi of Toledo ind Tuy, the Genersl Chronicle 
(Alfonio’i), and the Romance of the Cld, may be coniuRed. We cannot 
dmi^be the endlmi ImordoebiUtlea we encountor. The romance of tfaii 
period la to be found embodiad in Dr. Bouthey’i admirable tranilatinn of 
the Chronicle of theCld,— a work not more dletlngulibad for Iti emdltloii. 
than for ^ Intereit. 
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related in the first volume of this history.* In the fol- 
lowing year an archbishop was appointed to this restored 


As the other wars of Alfonso with the Mohammedans 1085 
need not be repeated here^ there is little during the rest of to 
Tub reign to strike the attention. To fortify himself, how- ^ 
ever, against the formidable Aim ora vides, — who at this 
period were annihilating, one by one, the princes of An- 
dalusia, who had signally defeated himself t, and were pre- 
paring to push their conquests farther towards the north 
and west, — he connected himself more closely with some 
French princes, to whom in return he was indebted for 
some portion of success. To Henry count ofvBesan 9 on, 
a near relative of his queen Constance, in 1095 he gave 
his illegitimate daughter Theresa, with his Lusitanian 
conquests, extending from Oporto on the Duero to the 
confines of the Mohammedan kingdom of Badajoz. ' 
These conquests, which had before been subject to the 
governors of Galicia, were to be held as a fief dependent 
on the crown of Leon ; but he must have been blind 
indeed, if he hoped that such dependence would al- 
ways exist. Another daughter, Elvira, by his queen 
Constance, he gave to Raymond count of Toulouae. , 
Five years before, he had bestowed a third and the eldest 
of his daughters, Urraca, on Raymond count of Bur- 
gundy, with the government of Galicia. These three 


conquest! of this prince : — 
“ Obi^U 


* Rodrigo of Toledo [Ub, vL capL S9.) fau rome rude venoi on the 

'nee; — 

lecura luum ciftellaToletum, 

Caitra libl soptena parann, aditumque recludeni. 

Bupibui alta licet, aniploqueaitu populMs, 

Cli^mdante Tago, rerun virtute referta ; 

Victu victa carens, Invicto le dedit hoiti 

Huio Medina. Coellm, Talavera, Conlmbrla plaudant, 

Abula, Secobia, Salmantica, Publica Septan, 

CaurlR, Cauca, Colar, Iicar. Medlna-Canalei 
Ulmui at Ulnetum, UaMrit, Atentla. RIm 
O funa cun Fluvio.lapldun, VaLeranica, Maura, 

Aicalona, iqta, Consocra, Maqueda, Butracum 
Viotori line fine luo moduUntur ovantei. 

Ildephonael tui reaonent luper aitra trlunphi ! ” 

Sw dSim AlS^ia^ pveviouilr taken,peTnapi not ritaliiad,bf 

f See tlie ooneipandijig period in Chapter 11. at Mohammedan Spain, 
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princes had entered his service at the instance ot thsr 
liege superior, Philip I. of France. ' * ^ 

1109. Alfopso died in 1109* As his only son, don Sancfio^ 
had f&Uen in battle with the Almoravides, he left to his 
eldest daughter Urraca, now either widow of Raymond^ 
or very recently married to Alfonso I., king of Aragon and * 
Navarre, the crowns of Leon and Castile ; and to their 
son Alfonso Raymond the lordship of Galicia, as an he- 
reditary fief. The evils arising from this injudicious 
policy were sure to counterbalance all the good this king 
ever procured for the country. His great actions, his 
great qualities, were thus rendered eventually useless to 
his people. Had his son been spared, the power of his 
states would have been consolidated, and Christian Spain 
more able to contend with the formidable Moors. That 
his want of foresight led to the loss of Portugal, will 
appear in the sequel: that it did not lead to greater 
disasters, was owing to no wisdom of his, but to cir- 
cumstances which fortunately corrected the mischief of 
his dispositions. 

In reading the events of the last two reigns, the 
reader may have felt some surprise at finding no men- 
tic]|i of Rodrigo de Bivar, the famous Cid Campeador, 
whose exploits form so prominent a place in the Chroni. 
cles of Alfonso the Learned, and most subsequent histo- 
rians of Spain. The cause of omission may soon be 
explained : those exploits rest on authority so question- 
able; they are, throughout, so much at variance with 
genuine history ; they are in themselves often so im- 
probable, sometimes so impossible ; that, when weighed 
in the scale, either of historic evidence # of rearon, 
they are lighter than air, and, perhaps, affbrd even 
room for doubt wheth^ such a personage as the 
Campeador ever existed. As this personage, however, 
whether real or fabulous, is too important to be dis* 
missed without notice, and as what is believed to 
be romanoe should not be confounded with what is 
known to be true, his character and deeds, like those 
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of his equally famous predecessors, Bernardo del Carpio 
Mid Fernando Gonsalez, shall be consigned to the Ap- 
pqpdix.’*^ 

Urraoa, queen of Castile and Leon^ did not long remain 1109 
even on tolerable terms with her husband, Alfonso VIL, to 
( who had been associated with her in the government. — i i ^ i- 
Whether it was owing to her disposition, which was 
evidently overbearing, and even tyrannical, or to her 
conduct, which is known to have been imprudent, 
and is supposed to have been criminal, the two sove- * 
reigns soon came to an open misunderstanding. The 
Castilians naturally espoused the cause of their queen 
—not so much from attachment to her person, as 
from hatred of the Aragonese yoke. Alfonso then 
filled the fortresses of both kingdoms with trusty go. 
vernors chosen from among his hereditary subjects. 

This added fuel to the flame of discontent, which 
burned still more flercely on hearing that the king 
had confined dona Urraca in the fortress of Castellar, 

If any faith is to be placed in Rodrigo of Toledo, who 
asserts that she had a son by one of her vassals, count 
don Diego Gomez, whose intrigues with her are cou- 
^rmed by the contemporary writers of the History 
of Compostella, the husband had reason enough fdV 
this act of rigour. In this retirement, however, she 
was not so closely guarded that she could not inform 
her partisans of her situation ; a considerable number ' 

. secretly resorted to Castellar, and bore her back to 

* See ApMndlx H. Felagiui Oreteniia, Chronloon Reram Legioneiw 
Bium (apuil Floret Eapafia Sagrada, xiv. 472.) ; Ximenefl, Hiitoiia Arabum, 
p. 47 ., necnon In Hiapania UevUrum, lib. wl cap, 1S-.SS. (apud 

Schottunii Hia|>^a Illuatrata, tom. II. ^ 9^105.). lAicai I'udeniii, 
Chrtfnlcon Mundi (apud eundem, iv. 96—100.). Alonao el Sablo, Cronica de 
EapaDa, part iv. cap, 1—3, Chronii^on Burgenie (apud Florei, xidU. 309^ 

&c.). Chronlcon Luaitanum (apud eundem, xlv. 419-). Chronicon Conlnu 
briceme (apud eundem, axiiL &c.). Aiinalea Compiutenaofc (In eodem 
tomo, p. 314.). ChTonicon CoroplutenBe (In eodem, p. SLS.), Annalea Com- 
poatelljml (in eodem, 3;^, &c,). Analea Toledanm (In eodem, pi 383.). 
Cbronicon de OardeOa (In eodem, p. 372.). Zuiita, Analea de Aragim (In 
regdo Pedro 1,). Favyn, Hiitoire de Navarre, liv. iv. Moret, Analea de 
Navarra, tom. 1. Ub. lU Lemoa, Hutoria Oeral da Portugal, tom. li. 
liv. 7, cap. 8. et 3. Maadeu, Hlatorla Civil de la Eapafla Arab^ xlL 30^ 

117. Abu Abdalla, Veatla Acu PloU (apud Caalri, U. Sli). Coodd, 
llaiKi, Hiatolxa de U Ilominarinn, Sto. u. 230, Ac. 
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Burgos. For the first time^ she now caused it to be 
proclaimed that her scruples of conscience would not 
permit her longer to cohabit with her husband — for 
Alfonso was her first cousin — which meant, that she 
either wanted another, or that she was resolved to 
abandon herself without one to her acknowledged pro- 
pensity.* As civil war seemed inevitable, unless a re- 
conciliation were effected between the royal pair, the 
nobles of Castile and Leon exerted themselves with so 
•much success to attain this end, that they consented to 
smother their mutual repugnance, and again to approach 
each other. Unfortunately, however, the reconciliation 
was but momentary. Disgusted with her levity, her 
haughtiness, and, most probably, incensed at her guilt, 
the king publicly repudiated her at Soria, and sent her 
back into Castile. The nobles of that and the sister 
kingdom espoused her cause, and swore to shake off the 
domination of Aragon. But Alfonso had possession 
of many fortresses, which he hastened to defend. The 
first battle between him and Diego Gomez, the queen’s 
paramour, happened on the 26th day of October, 1111, 
in the vicinity of Sepulveda. The king was victorious ; 
don Diego, the general, being left dead in the field. 
But the queen appears soon to have consoled herself 
for the loss of one lover by another ; if, indeed, she 
did not possess both at the same time. His place was 
supplied by don Pedro de Lara, by whom she is known 
to have had issue. It must not, however, be concealed, 
that, to save her reputation, some modem historians, 
with more chivalry than knowledge of their own chro- 
nicles, contend that she was secretly ij^rried to the 
count, though not one word of such a union is to be 
found in any one of those authorities. t 

* The character of thii princess U very unfavourably, and no doubt very 
truly, dravrn by the national writers of Aragon, and even by tho foreign 
hUtorians of S^ln. 

S The itlckferi for the marriage of the queen with don Pedro forget to 
ui that the ion of which that count was the father was bom before her 
separation Ihnn Alfonso. This son was called Diego Hurtado^ or Diego the 
BteaUky, >inoe his birth was carefblly concealed. How many other ohiU 
dren she had by the count, cannot be gathered (Vom the obscure expres- 
sloni — ComitemLarensem F. Gundlsalvldem, qui cum matre ipshia r^is 
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After this victory, king Alfonso took undisputed pos- 1 1 j i 
session of Burgos, Falencia, Coria, Sahagun, and even to 
Leon. He is accused of having committed atrocities 
during his march, worthy only of the fierce Almohades ; 
but accusations made by rancorous opponents cannot 
be received with too much caution. There was now a 
third party formed, which appears to have favoured 
neither the queen nor the king of Aragon, and which, 
in 1112, crowned the infant don Alfonso Raymond 
king of Galicia. The dislike entertained by the people 
to the domination of a foreigner, and the notorious 
levities of Urraca, were the causes which influenced 
the bishop of Santiago (whose see was subsequently 
raised into an archbishopric) to take this step, and to 
deprive the king of Aragon of all pretensions over 
Castile and Leon: he requested the pope to declare 
null the marriage between that sovereign and the queen, 

— the only basis on which those pretensions rested. 

U|}til the will of the pontiff should be known, the queen 
retreated into Galicia, to collect troops for her defence 
and that of her son. Aided by the forces of her brother- 
in-law, count Enrique of Portugal, she soon returned 
into Leon, to raise the siege of Astorga, then pressed 
by the king of Aragon. Alfonso was compelled to 
retire from the place ; but his troops continued to make 
incursions from their fortresses into the surrounding 
country. But this struggle seemed likely to be pro- 
tracted hopelessly ; especially as the queen's own noUes, 
whom her weak or criminal partiality for don Pedro de 
Lara so deeply disgusted, sometimes refhsed to couch 
a lance in Her behalf. A council, however, having 
assembled at Palencia (in 1114) in conformity with 
the papal recommendation, to decide on the great ques- 
tion previously submitted to his holiness, and declared 


(Uiraca. mother of AITodio VIL) •dulterlne concubumt, ex Ipia 
ngUie idalteiiQoi fflioi et flliu genuent, Ac."— fiMor. Con^poA p,5^ 
(apud Florei, tom. xx.). 

It muit not. however, be forgotten, thet the dumcter of thli prlnceu, 
whldi required no unneoeuaiy leverUy, hai been deepened In colour by the 
prejudiced, we might uj the \'lndlctiye, authon of thie Chronicle. 

M 2 
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1115 

to 

1126. 


the marriage to be null^ the supporters of the Ara- 
gonian king gradually fell from him^ and he left the 
kingdom to turn his arms against the Mohammedans of 
his neighbourhood. 

The retreat of Alfonso did not restore peace to the 
lacerated state. Though the queen recovered the for. 
tresses which still held for him^ her unbridled passions, 
and her conduct — a mixture at once of rashness and 
pusillanimity — created enemies on every side. Now 
the bishop of Santiago, now her own son, was the 
object of her persecution. More than once did she 
unnaturally arm against the latter ; and when constrained 
to a reconciliation with him, she renewed hostilities the 
moment her unprincipled ambition discovered an open- 
ing for tliem. Not satisfied with the tranquil possession 
of Leon and Castile, she aspired to that of Galicia; 
and, on the other hand, the partisans of her son, dis- 
gusted with her character and actions, were anxious to 
dethrone her, and place their favourite in her room. 
Several towns of the kingdom, indeed, declared for tne 
young prince ; and, on one occasion, her paramour was 
seized by two Castilian nobles, and confined in the 
castle of Mansilla. The internal state of the country, 
which was alternately ravaged by the hostile parties, 
was horrible. In fact, her reign was one uninterrupted 
succession of troubles ; most of which were justly im. 
putable to herself. At length, in 1126, she ended 
her stormy and disastrous life, to the universal relief of 
her people. She left to posterity a character darkened 
by many crimes, and scarcely redeemed by a single 
virtue.* 


* The attempt! made by Fenersi (lit 366.)i by Maideu (xx. 35, &c.), and 
other!, to clear the character of thli prlncena, mtut luipiiie erery reader 
converaant with the chronicler! of thia period. Her Implication In the 
murder of her brother, don Sancho, before Zamora,— > her impriioninEr, 
and, a! there ii reason to believe, projecting the aaiaMination, of don Diego 
Oelmirei, metropoUton ofSantla^.— her conjugal infidelity, — her unna. 
tural wan with hereon, — her reiUM! ambition,- are facu of which no 
reaeonable doubt can be entertained. The poiltive testimony of the three 
authors of ||he History nf Compostella, who wrote flrom 1100 to 1140, cannot 
be ihalEMi. They are, however, unnowdnilly treated by Maideu { not be. 
ouMc iMr ^Mtl^ODy la at variance with probabUity, orunooDfinned by 
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Alfonso VI 1 1., usually styled the Emperor ^ "who in- jjgg 
herited the crowns of Castile and Leon, after silencing to 
a few of his turbulent nobles, directed his first efforts to 11 -ST. 
the recovery of certain fortresses still held in Castile by 
the king of Aragon. Of these places, some, which had 
refused to acknowledge his mother, immediately recog- 
nised his authority ; but Castro-Xeriz and the province 
of Rioja adhered to the Aragonian. To reduce these, 
the one put in motion a considerable army ; to preserve 
them, the other advanced as far as Tamara. The blood 
which should have ransomed Christian Spain from the 
yoke of the misbelievers was abdut to flow in this dis- 
graceful strife, when the prelates and barons of both 
armies wisely interfered, and reconciled the two princes. 

The king of Aragon even abandoned his remaining 
possessions in Castile to the young Alfonso. The tran- 
quillity thus established was interrupted for a moment 
at the end of about two years, — if, indeed, as there is some 
reason to suspect, the periods have not been confounded, 

—by another hostile aggression of the king of Aragon, 
who invested Moron, but who retired without prosecuting 
the siege. His arms found a more fitting enemy, the 
Mohammedans, over whom he repeatedly and gloriously 
triumphed. On his death, before Fraga, in 1134, in 
an unfortunate action against them, his dominions were 
rescued from ravage by the seasonable advance of his 
brother of Castile and Leon, who forced the misbelievers 
to retire. But the latter sovereign appears to have 
been actuated by other motives than generosity in af- 
fording this prompt succour.* Najera, Calahorra, Tar- 


other authority, but because they had the mlsfortuDe to be Frenchmen. 
For tho authoritiei In this reign, seethe last citations. 

« Zurita (Anales, i. 4S.) insisU that the Castilian appealed to the gene, 
rosity of the Aragonese. ** Y humiliandose al emperador (Spain ban two 
emperMi at the same time) le pidio le dexasse su tierra, y mandasM que se 
le entregasaen sui Castllioi ; y el, como princlpe rouy geneNso, lo tuvo per 
blen per aquel oamino.” Suw, indeed, is, or seems to be. the relatioa of 
Rodi^ of Toledo j but the Chronicles of Castile carelUll^ refrain flrom 


Af 3 
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razona^ and even Saragossa^ omitting many minor 
placesj which opened their gates to hira^ as the ally of 
their sovereign Ramiro the Monk^ he evidently con. 
sidered as his conquests ; nor would he resign them to 
the new king^ except as Refs ; he endeavoured even to 
procure the recognition of his superiority over the whole 
kingdom of Aragon^ but in vain. The new king of 
Navarre^ however^ did him homage, — doubtless to pro- 
cure his aid against Ramiro, who wished to re-unite that 
kingdom with Aragon.^ The counts of Barcelona and 
Toulouse s^ore fealty in the same manner. These 
advantages, much more splendid than real, so flattered 
the pride of Alfonso, that, on his return to Leon, in 
1135, he solemnly assumed the imperial titlef,»a title 
as vain as it was pompous ; since Navarre was about to 
become again dependent on Aragon, and Portugal was 
already independent of his sway. In fact, he had 
scarcely time to congratulate himself on his fancied 
increase of dignity, when the princes of Navarre and 
Portugal, in accordance with a treaty between them, 
declared war against him. That war led to no decided 
success on either side : he took, indeed, a few fortresses 
from the former ; but the latter defeated his best troops^ 
and wovild probably have made some conquests, had not 
an irruption of the Mohammedans summoned the For. 
tuguese force to a worthier field. The latter triumphed ; 
and on the very plains which, in 1139, witnessed the 
defeat of the misbelievers, he was elected king, j; 

In 1140, Alfonso entered into ah iniquitous alliance 
with the successor of Ramiro (Raymond count of Bar- 
celona, who had married the daughter of Ramiro), in 
which both princes agreed to conquer and divide Navarre 
between them. But don Garcia was not to be easily 
crushed. Before the two kings could unite their forces, 
he obtained a signal triumph over Raymond; and even 

• See the hiitorlei of Navarre and Arigon. 

I lmperator totluc HU|>anlc. 

See the Hiatory of Portugal 
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afterwards compelled his imperial enemy to make peace 
with him. The alliance was still further cementedj in 
1 by the marriage of Garcia with a naturd daughter 
of Alfonso ; and of Sanchoj one of Alfonso's sonsj with 
a princess of Navarre. The new king of Portugalj tooj 
who appears to have been the ally of Garcia, and who 
made several irruptions into Galicia, not only defended 
his independence, but obtained successes over the Mo- 
hammedans as solid as they were splendid. 

In his hostilities against the mutual enemies of his 
country and faith, Alfonso was more fortunate ; by him, 
and his ally of Aragon, the Christian frontier was re- 
moved from the Tagus to the Sierra Morena : he ren- 
dered tributary the Moorish governors of several places 
in Andalusia, as Baeza and Andujar. His last battle, 
delivered in 1157^ against the Cid Yussef, son ,of 
Abdelmumen, emperor of the Almohades, was indeci- 
sive. Immediately after the action, he set out on his 
return to his own dominions ; but death surprised him 
in the village of Fresnada, near the port of Muradal, one 
of the ^eat openings through the mountainous chain 
which separates Andalusia from New Castile. Eight 
years before his death, he had raised two of his sons to 
the dignity of kings : on Sancho, the eldest, he had 
conferred Castile, the mountains of Burgos, Biscay, and 
Toledo; on Fernando, Leon, the Asturias, and Galicia. 
Alfonso was no common monarch. Though he lost 
Portugal, and was unable to withstand the genius of his 
namesake of Aragon, whom he imitated in assuming the 
imperial title, yet with fewer pretensiotts ; though he is 
Undeserving the exaggerated praises of the national 
historians, it cannot be denied that he exhibited great 
firmness in circumstances often very difficult; that he 
caused his territory to be respected by his ChristiBn 
neighbours, and greatly aggrandised it at the expense of 
the Mohammedans. His talents, however, were inferior 
to his ambition, and his moderation to both. 

Towards the close of . Alfonso's reign may be^ssignad 
the origin of the military order of Alcantara. Two 
M 4 
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cavaliers of Salamanca^ don Suero and don GomeZj left 
that city ^th the design of choosing and fortifying some 
strong natural frontier^ -whence they could not only 
arrest the continual incursions of the Moors^ but make 
hostile irruptions themselves into the territories of the 
misbelievers. Proceeding along the banks of the CoaleSj 
they fell in with a hermitj Amando by name^ who en- 
couraged them in their patriotic designj and recom* 
mended the neighbouring hermitage of St. Julian as an” 
excellent site for a fortress. Having examined and 
approved the situation^ they applied to the bishop of 
Salamanca for permission to occupy the place: that 
permission was readily granted : with his assistance^ and 
that of the he^'mit Amandsj the two cavaliers erected a 
castle around the hermitage. They were now joined 
by other nobles and by more adventurers^ all eager to 
acquire fame and wealth in this life^ glory in the next. 
Hence the foundation of an order which, under the name, 
first of St. Julian, and subsequently of Alcantara, rendered 
good service alike to king and church. Suero, the first 
superior, wishing to imitate the Templars in leading a 
life at once religious and military, requested a rule from 
the bishop of the diocese, and obtained that of St. Be. 
nedict.* 

1157 Fernando II. king of Leon, and Sanoho III. king 
to of Castile, ascended the throne in the wise resolution of 

UBS. observing peace with each other, and thereby of averting 
the evils generally resulting from divided power. Of the 
latter, little more is known than that he waged a short but 
successful w'ar gainst the king of Navarre, who aspired 
to the poiBession of Rioja ; that his generals were also 


* Chronicon Luiitanum, p, 408. («pud Florei, Eipafla Sa^do, tom. xiv,). 
HiitorU Compoitellana, lib. 111. (apud eundcm, tom. xf.). Chronica Ade. 
fopil Inperatorif, p. 3)20—347. (apud eundem, xxi.). Chronlcon Conim. 
btioenidi p, 350. (apud eUndeui, xxiii.}. Anales Toledanoi, i. p 380. (In 
eodem). Analea Toledanofl. ill. p. 4ia (In eodem). Roderlcua Toletanua, 
Rerum In Hiapania Oestarura, necnon Lucai Tudeniis, Chronicon Mund 
(apud Schottum, Iflipania lUuitraU, tom. li. Iv.). Alonio el Babio, Cro. 
nica da Eiipafla. part Iv. Zuiita, Analea de Aragon (lub proprlli annli). 
Lemoi, Hlitorla Geral de Portugal, tom, UL Uv. 9. Ferrerai. Hiitoire 
0(A4rale d'Eqtagne, by HermiUy, tom. UL 
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triumphant over the Moors ; that he died at Toledo 
about a year after hia accession (1158)^ and was sue. 
ceeded by Ris infant son Alfonso. 

The minority of Alfonso who, on his father's 115s 
death, was no more than three years of age, was one to 
of troubles: these were chiefly occasioned by the two ^214. 
powerful families of the Castros and Laras, who each 
contended for the guardianship of the royal infant, and, 
consequently, for the direction of aflairs. By the last 
will of SanchOj the important trust had been conflded to 
don Gutierrez de Castro. This roused the jealousy of 
the Laras, whose chief, don Manrique, openly armed to 
assert his ambitious pretensions. The tempest was for 
a time allayed by the moderation of don Gutierrez, who, 
preferring the sacrifice of power to the horrors of civil 
strife, voluntarily resigned the dignity in favour of a 
mem^r of the rival house. But on his death, in 11$9> 
his kinsmen endeavoured to regain possession of the 
guardianship ; and on finding that they were unable to 
contend with the powerful Laras, who even deprived 
them of all their public employments, in opposition to 
an express order of the late king, — an order which 
forbade any changes to be made in the dignitaries of the 
state, whether civil or military, until the young king 
arrived at age, — they complained to Fernando of Leon : 
that sovereign, who coveted the post of regent for himself, 
immediately invaded Castile ; and was acknowledged as 
such by several cities of the kingdom, especially Toledo. 

But the Laras, though unable to oppose him on the 
field, continued to elude his pur^ts. l6y fleeing from 
fortress to fortress with their important chaige, they 
at length so tired his patience, that he returned to 
Leon, leaving them in acknowledged possession of their 
young king’s person. But Fernando still retained, as ** 
regent, most of the great towns ; to obtain these also, 
the Laras took up arms ; he marched against and de- 
feated them. The Navarrese took advantage of these 
troubles to take several places in Rioja; which, however, 
were subsequently recovered by the partisans of don 
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Manrique. In 1163^ Fernando was persuaded to make 
peace with the Laras; buttheCastrofiwouldnot desist from 
their hostility. The following year^ Fenianido Ruis de 
Castroj governor of Toledo^ defeated and slew Manrique^ 
BO that the wardship fell on another member of the house 
of Lara. Fortunately^ however^ these ruinous contentions 
ceased on the marriage of Alfonso^ in 1170j with the 
princess Eleanor^ daughter of our Henry 11. From that 
day the young king exercised the sovereign power 
without control. 

The reign of king Fernando was one of unceasing 
activity : sometimes at war witli the Moors^ sometimes 
with his nephew of Castile^ and now with the sovereign 
of PortugaJj he seemed to exist only amidst bustle. 
The results of these wars were too indecisive, and their 
details too uninteresting, to require more than a very 
general notice. He recovered Badajoz, which the king 
of Portugal had reduced ; took Caceres from the Moors; 
and more than once triumphed over the generals of 
Yussef, the African emperor. On the whole, however, 
this period was unfavourable to the Christian arms; 
the tributary governors of Andalusia had thrown off 
their forced i^egiance at the death of the emperor 
Alfonso j Portugal had been signally humbled ; and the 
united forces of Castile and Aragon more than once 
retreated before the formidable Almobades. It was to 
repress the never-ceasing incursious of the Mohamt- 
medans, as well as to return these incursions with in- 
terest, that, in the time of Fernando, two military 
orders, those m Calatrava and Santiago, were instituted. 

115S. The ^origin of the former order was owing to the 
devotion of two Cistercian monks ; St. Raymond, abbot 
of Fitero, and Iub companion, the friar Diego Velasquez. 
These intrepid men, who had both borne arms previous 
to their monastic profession, indignant at the cowardice 
of the Templars, who resigned into the king of Castile's 
hands the fortress of Calatrava, which had been confided 
to their defence by the emperor Alfonso, proposed, in 
1150, to the regency pf that kingdom, to preserve that 
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position against the assailants. The proposal was readily 
accepted. The preaching of the warlike abbot was so 
efficacious^ that in a short time he assembled 20^000 
men^ whom he conducted to Calatrava^ and among 
whom were not a few of his own monks. There he 
drew up the institutions of the order^ which took its 
name from the place^ and which in its religious govern- 
ment long followed the Cistercian rule, and wore the 
same monastic habit, — a white robe and scapulary.'*^ 

The other order commenced in ll6l. Some robbers 1161. 
of Leon, touched with their past enormities, resolved to 
make reparation for them, by defending the frontiers 
against the incursions of the Mohammedans. Don Pe- 
dro Fernandez » if the don has not been added to give 
something like respectability to the origin — was the 
chief founder of the order. He engaged the brethren 
to assume the rule of St. Augustine, in addition to the 
ordinary obligations of knighthood. His military and 
monastic fraternity was approved by king Fernando; at 
whose suggestion the knights chose Santiago as their 
patron, whose bloody sword, in form of a cross, became 
their professional symbol. These two orders were 
richly endowed by successive kings of Leon and Castile^ 
until their possessions became immense, t 

Fernando died in 1188, and was succeeded by his 1 168 
son, Alfonso IX. One of the first acts of the new ^ 
king was to continue the good understanding which had 
for some time subsisted between his father and his 
cousin of Castile. By the hands of Alfonso III, he 
received the honour of knighthood, and accompanied 
that prince in an expedition against the Africans. That 
good understanding, indeed, was sometimes interrupted ^ 

* By pope Benedict XIII. tbe habit vvaa diipenied with; and the knighti 
allowed to marry once. 

t Chronlcon Lusitanum, p. 414, &c. (apud Floret, Eapafia Sagradi, 
tom. kiv.). Chronlcon Burgenne (apud eundem, xxiii. SOO.) Annalea CoBb 
poeteUani (in eodem, p, 3SS.), Chronicoii Conimbrlcenie (in eodem, p. S3&). 

Analea Toledanoa, 1. (in eodem, p, 391.). Anales Toledanni.lL (In eodem* 
p. 40A). XlmenM, Rerum In Hiipania Geetarum, neenpn Lucaa Tudetwl^ 
Chronlcon Mundi (^ud Schottura, Hiipania llluitrata^ tom. il iw. iut» 
propriii regnU). Moret, Analei de Navarra, tom. it (in re^o M 
Sanoho VI.). Lemoa, HiitorU Oeral de Portugal, tom. ill. llr, 10* IL 
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As early as 1189^ the two princes appear to have quar-. 
relied respecting the possession of some unimportant 
conquests in Estremadura^ whichj from having been 
made by their united arms^ ought in justice to have been 
divided between them^ but which the sovereign of Cas- 
tile claimed for himself. The king of Leon^ feeling 
that he was no match single-handed for the Castilian, — 
during the late reigns this kingdom had been too 
powerful for its northern neighbour, — contracted a close 
alliance with his uncle, Sancho 1. of Portugal, whose 
daughter, the princess Theresa, he took to wife. As 
the parties were within the degree of affinity prescribed 
by the canon law, pope Celestine III. despatched car- 
dinal Gregory into Spain, to enforce the dissolution of 
the marriage, A council assembled at Salamanca in 
1191 declared it null. Four prelates, however, refused 
to join their brethren in this condemnation of a union, 
the validity of which was demanded by the policy of 
the two monarchs, and to which, assuredly, no objection 
arising either from the Divine law or that of nature 
could be urged. They were excommunicated by the 
furious legate, who threatened to place the kingdom of 
Leon and Portugal under an interdict, unless the king 
and queen formally separated from each other. This re- 
monstrance had no effect ; the two princes, as well as 
the queen, appear to have adhered to the marriage as 
much through inclination as even policy ; but the church 
was not to be resisted with impunity ; the interdict, 
in 1193 ^ was actually laid. The affrighted people began 
to murmur — not against the pope, the real author of 
this calamity, but against their sovereigns, whose ob- 
stinacy alone they regarded as the cause. In vain did 
Alfonso send an episcopal ambassador to Rome, to pro- 
cure a reversal of the sentence, and a dispensation for 
removing the bar of consanguinity. The pontiff* was 
inexorable : .so also, for a considerable time, were Al- 
fonso and his queen. It was not until the year 1195 
that they consented to separate. 
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' This was not the only instance in which the king 
of Leon was opposed in his policy or affections by 
the successors of St. Peter. After the defeat of Al- 
fonso of Castile in 1195j by Aben Yussef, on the 
plains of Alarcosj the intemperate language of that 
prince to his ally of Leon^ who was advancing to his 
assistance^ led^ as before related^ to a war between the 
two kingSj who ultimately laid waste each other's domi* 
nions. \VTien, in 1197, they met each at the head 
of a formidable army^ the nobles and prelates of botb^ 
convinced how fatal to the Christian cause such contests 
might becomcj especially considering the enterprising 
character of the African emperor, anxiously sought the 
means of a permanent reconciliation. It was at length 
agreed that die king of Leon should marry Berengaria, 
daughter of the king of Castile, and, by her mother 
Eleanor, nearly connected with our royal house of Plan- 
tagenet. How, after the unfortunate issue of the for- 
mer marriage, the prelates could advocate the solemni- 
sation of another within the same forbidden degree of 
affinity, we are not informed : they might indulge the 
hope that, where such mighty interests were involved — 
where the weal of two states, and that of Christendom, 
were counterbalanced only by an impediment light as air 
— the scruples of the pontiff (Innocent III. now filled 
the chair of 5t. Peter) would not be insuperable. But 
their wishes, however natural, were wofuUy disappointed. 
Though the marriage had ^en solemnly celebrated at 
Valladolid, amidst the rejoicing of a whole people. Inno- 
cent loudly demanded the separation of the parties, and 
despatched a legate with instructions to lay an interdict on 
the kingdoms of Leon and Castile if this demand were 
not satisfied. The legate appears to have been more 
reasonable than his intolerant master ; for, on perceiving 
how vitally the welfare of the two states would be 
affected by the nullity of the marriage, and the t^der 
afiection borne by ALfonso towards the new queen^ he 
suspended the execution of his instructions until a power- 
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ful lepreBentation of these facts were laid before the 
pope in person. Innocent^ like his predecessor^ was 
obstinate — doubtless because^ as he had not been pre- 
viously consulted^ he wished to show that the power 
of the^urch was not to be resisted even by langs* 
AlfoMflO was equally so — the rather as the birth of a 
«on opened a prospect of the union of the two crowns^ 
should that son’s legitimacy be undisputed. As before^ 
the king and queen were excommunicated^ and Leon 
placed under the dreaded ban of the church. Some 
prelates refused to admit the interdict^ which they justly 
considered as both tyrannical in itself^ and the offspring 
of a petty resentment in him who imposed it ; they 
could not see why kings Bh6uld be refused a dispensation 
granted to persons of far interior station^ nor why in- 
terests BO momentous should be sacrificed to the passion 
or prejudice of an unreasonable old man. Hence the 
two parties which divided the kingdom^ — one in favour 
of the papal prerogative^ the other of common reason 
and the rights of society. In , 1204, however, the 
resistance of the royal pair began to give way; and 
they consented to separate, on the condition that the 
legitimacy of their children were acknowledged both by 
the pope and the states of Leon. Innocent did not 
hesitate to comply with the request ; and, in a convo- 
cation of those states, Fernando, the eldest of their 
children, was recognised as successor to the throne of 
his father. 

1212. The declared nullity of the marriage was followed by 
a war — desultory, indeed, but not the less vexadpus — 
between the two Alfonsos : the cause seems to have been 
4he refusal of the Castilian to surrender some fortresses 
which had been given as dowry by the king of Leon, the 
restoration of which he had a right to demand on his 
separation from Berengaria. Peace was at length ob- 
tained, through the mediation of the pope, and still 
more through the apprehensions felt by the Castilian on 
the approadiing invasion of his states by Mohammed 
benYacub, emperor of theAlmohades, whose preparations 
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resounded throughout Europe. How nobly Alfonso^ on 
the plains of Tolosa^ in 1212 , avenged hjs defeat of 
1195 on those of AJarcon^ has been already related.^ • 
On this occasionj the king of Leon^ who was not^with 
the victorious Christians^ took an ungenerous^ajjnn^e 
of his father-in-law’s absence^ and recovered m^^s- 
puted places. That they were rightfully his^ is iiidis^ 
putable ; but he might surely have chosen another time 
for gaining possession of them. Fortunately for him^ 
the Caatilianj whose mind seems to have acquired ele- 
vation from the splendid success near Tolosa^ showed no 
dissatisfaction at his conduct j but^ on the contrary, 
courted his alliance^ that the arms of both might be at 
any time ready to resist or to assail the Mohammedans, t 
Alfonso III. of Castfi did not long survive this 1214 
glorious triumph. After two hostile irruptions into the 
territories of the enemy, he died in 1214, and was sue- 
ceeded by his only surviving son, Enrique I. As the 
new king, however, was only in his eleventh year, the 
regency was intrusted to his sister Berengaria, the most 
excellent princess of her age. But neither her wisdom, 
her virtues, nor the near relation she held to the infant, 
could avail her with the fierce nobles of Castile. , The 
house of Lara, whose unprincipled ambition Had on a 
former occasion been productive of such evils to the 
state, again became the scourge of the country. Under 
the pretence that a woman was unfitted to discharge the 
ofiice of guardian, the nobles of that house formed a 
party powerful enough to impose on the regent, who, 
fean^g that, if she retained the direction of afiairs, in 

I • See Chapter II. of the firat section. 

t Chronicon Luiitanum (apud Florez, E^a Sagrada, xW. 416, Src.). 
Chronicon Burgense (apud eundem, xxlli. 609.). Annaloi ComposteUanl 
(In Bodem tomo, p. 3^, &c.). Chronicon Conimbricenie (In eodem, 335.). 
CfailMilciMi de Cardefia (in eodem, p.37Bl. Analcs Toledanoa, L (In eodem, 

a 39a). Analea Toledanoe, 11. (in eodem, p. 404, Ac.). Analei Toledanof, 

. (in eodem, pi 41 L). Rodericus Toletanus, Rerum in Hlapania Geatarum, 
necnni Lucaa TudenaU, Chronicon Mundi (apud Sebottum, Hlapania 
lUuatiata, tom, li. iv. aub proprlia rognis). Alonio el Sabio, Cronici de 
Eapafla, part iv. Lemoa. HUtorla Oeral de Portugal, tom. ill. !!▼. it See 
alao the Veatia Acu Picta of Abu Abdalla (apud Caairi, Bibliotheca Ara. 
blco.Hiapana, tom. it), and CondSj by Marl^i, HUtoire de la Domination, 

Ac, tom.u. 
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opposition to the reputed will of the people^ the state 
must be th^||lnevitable prey of convulsion^ resigned^ 
the following year^ the custody of tjie royal ward to count 


de Lara, the chief of that turbulent 

was don Alvaro in possession of the re- 
^cy, than he exhibited the true features of his character, 
—haughtiness, rapacity, tyranny, and revenge. Those 


whom he knew to be obnoxious to his party he impri- 
soned, or confiscated their possessions. Ais exactions. 


which fell on all orders of the state, were too intolerable 


to be long borne : remonstrances were addressed to him 
by the clergy; but as they produced no e£fect, and as he 
laid violent hands, not only oi^ie substance alike of rich 
and poor, but on the temporwies of the church, he was 
solemnly excommunicated by the dean of Toledo. Even 
this ordinarily terri^ weapon was powerless with one 
who disregarded both justice and religion. The remon- 
strances of the queen Berengaria were treated with equal 
contempt ; to render her odious to the people, he fabri- 
cated letters as if written by her, to procure by poison 
the death of her brother; but the opposite characters 
of ^the two were so well understood, that the imposture 
deceived no one individual. The regent, however, must 
have had a powerful party devoted to his interests, or he 
would not have set at defiance the thunders of the 


church, and the complaints of the people: that party 
served him so well in an assembly of the states held at 
Burgos, for the express purpose of enquiring intu his 
administration, that it neutralised the hostility #f the 
queen's adherents, and the members separated without a 
decision. The king’s name is a tower of strength;” 
and such don Alonzo found it; for numbers who de- 
clared for the princess, and even armed in her be^alfj 
would not draw the sword against him, when they per- 
ceived that he was constantly accompanied by . hn 
youthful ward, in whose name all his acts were pro- 
mulgated. Enrique, indeed, is known to have enter- 
tained some repugnance both to the person and character 
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of the county and to have expressed a wi^ to be again 
placed under his sister's care ; but the regent was too 
powerful for both. To preserve his authority, jhiya tter 
negotiated a marriage for his ward, first witliJ|||H|^ 
of Portugal, next with one of Leon ; in bm^Hses, 
however, without* success; — not that either of thos^^ 
courts entertained any objection to the alliance ; but 
owing, in the one case, to the degrees of consanguinity — 
in the other, to stipulations which required time to dis- 
cuss. Thus he continued his iniquitous career, running 
from place to place with the young king, destroying the 
habitations and confiscating the substance of such as 
dared to censure his measures. But an accident, as 
unexpected as its consequ4l|ces w^ere fortunate for Spain, 
deranged all his views. Towards the end of May, 
1217, while Enrique was playing with his young com- 
panions in the court-yard of the*episcop^ palace of 
Palencia, a tile from the roof of the tower fell on 
his head, and inflicted a wound, of which he died on 
the 6th of June following. Knowing how fatally this 
event must affect his interests, don Alvaro, with the 
intention of concealing it as long as he could, conveyed 
the royal corpse as the living prince to the fortress of 
Tariego ; but the intelligence soon reached the queen, 
who, on this critical occasion, displayed a prudence and 
promptitude justly entitled to admiration. By the laws 
of Castile she was now heiress to the crown ; but she 
resolved to transfer her rights to her son Fernando, heir 
tothArown of Leon, and thereby to lay the foundation 
for th^ union of the two kingdoms. Knowing that 
the young prince and his father, her former hus- 
band, were then at Toro, she despatched two of her 
knights with an earnest request that king Alfonso would 
allow her to see her son. The request was immediately 
granted, and Fernando was conducted to Antillo, where 
he wjiB met by his impatient mother, and received with 
acclamation by the people. From thence both haatened 
to Palencia. Still, as don Alvaro held possesaion of the 
chief towns and fortresses, some of the queen's partisona 
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endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between them; 
, but as he had the insolence to insist on the guardianship 
of FemandOj it was resolved to reduce him to obedience 
by fon^ For a moment^ indeed^ fortune favoured the 
rebet^ Hvilaj Segovia^ Coriaj and some other places which 
obeyed governors devoted to his caus^^ refused to ac- 
knowledge the queen ; and don Sancho^ brother of the 
king of Leon^ advanced to assist Alfonso's claim to the 
regency, if not to the sovereignty of the kingdom. But 
the appeal of Berengaria to the nobles and clergy of the 
realm produced, on the other hand, the most favourable 
effect. All remembered, that during the reign of her 
father she had been declared heiress to the throne, in 
case she survived her brother, |ind that prince died with- 
out issue. The states eagerly hastened to Valladolid, 
and swore allegiance to her as their lawful sovereign. 
Immediately afterwards a stage was erected at the en- 
trance of the city j and there, on the Slst day of August, 
12l7j — near three months from the death of Enrique, — 
the queen, in presence of her barons, prelates, and people, 
solemnly resigned the sovereignty into the hands of her 
son, who was immediately proclaimed king of Castile.* ** 
1217 But Fernando III. was not yet in peaceable pos- 
to session of the crown : he had to reduce the towns which 
1219. held for don Alvaro, and, what was still worse, to with- 
stand his father the king of Leon, who now invaded the 
kingdom. Aided by the party of that restless traitor, 
Alfonso aspired to the sovereignty; he marched on Burgos, 
which had just acknowledged his son, and, in oppotftion 
to the entreaties of the clergy — in all countries the uAf^rm 
friends of legitimacy and order, — he laid waste the do- 
, mains of that son's adherents. The Castilian nobles 
were not slow in combining for the defence of their king ; 
they hastened to Burgos in such numbers, and were 
animated by such a spirit, that Alfonso, despairing of 
success, or touched by the more honourable feelings of 
nature and Justice, desisted from his enterprise, and 

* Chiell; the iimt BUtbwitiel u lut quoted i with the addition of IHeflo 
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returned home. In his justificationj however^ it must 
not be forgotten that he could have no expectation^ as 
he assuredly had not the wish, of ultimately injuring his 
son ; as even in the event of his success, that somwould 
still be the heir to both states. No doubt, he longed to 
acquire and to exercise an increase of power, and to 
relinquish it only when summoned by death : but, to his 
honour, he abandoned the attempt the moment he per- 
ceived the popularity of the new sovereign ; and censured 
the officious countess, who, by representing to him the 
wish of Castile as unanimous in favour of his preten- 
sions^ for supposing his marriage with Berengaria to 
be valid, those pretensions were not without weight ~ 
had betrayed him into so odious an enterprise. Count 
Alvaro had already been made prisoner by a party of the 
royal forces ; but released, on surrendering the fortified 
places which he held. Of this ill-judged clemency, Fer- 
nando had soon reason to repent, if the statements of 
a contemporary authority be founded in truth, — that 
he again appeared in arms, and again prevailed on the 
king of Leon to disturb the repose of Castile, However 
this be, it is certain that no actual hostilities took place 
a second time between father and son; and that the 
cause of all their commotions ended his unprincipled 
life in disgrace and poverty in 1219. One of his bro- 
thers fied to Africa. 

Tranquillity being thus restored, the kings of Leon 1219 
and Castile prepared to commence an exterminating war 
against the Mohammedans. The crusade was published ^ 
by the archbishop Rodrigo, the celebrated historian; and 
the same indulgences granted to those who assumed the 
cross in Spain, as to those who visited the Holy Land. 

In pursuance of this act, a multitude from all parts of 
the peninsula assembled at Toledo. The result, however, 
by no means corresponded with the extent of the prepar- 
ations. Neither of the kings took the field : Fernando 
appears to have been retained at home, in exterminating 
more formidable bands of robbers whom the late excesses 
called into activity, and in burning heretics. Though 
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partial irruptions, generally attended with success, were 
made into the territories of the Moors from various parts, 
— from Aragon, Castile, Leon, and Portugal, — it was 
not until 1225 that the career of conquest commenced, 
which ended in the annihilation both of the African 
power, anil of all the petty kingdoms which arose on its 
ruins. Jn that and the two following years, Murcia was 
invaded, Alhambra taken, and Jaen besieged, by Fer« 
nando ; Valencia invaded by king Jayme of Aragon; 
Badajoz taken by Alfonso, and Elvas by the king of 
Portugal. The king of Castile was present before Jaen, 
which his armies had invested two whole years, when 
intelligence reached him of his father's death (in 1230), 
after a successful irruption into Estremadura. 

1230, The inestimable advantage which this event was cal- 
culated to procure for Christian Spain, — the consolidation 
of two kingdoms often hostile to each other, » was near 
being lost. In his last will, Alfonso named his two 
daughters, — for the kingdom had long ceased to be 
elective, — joint heiresses of his states. The motives 
which could urge that sovereign to the repetition of an 
error so long and so fatally felt, we should vainly enquire: 
it may, however, be supposed that many nobles of the 
more ancient kingdom were unwilling to see it merged 
in the more modern though more powerful one of Castile. 
Fortunately for Spain, the majority of the Leonnese 
took a sounder view of their interests than Alfonso. — 
Leon, Astorga, Oviedo, Lugo, Mondoiiedo, Salamanca, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Coria, declared for Fernando. 
Though Compostella, Tuy, and Zamora espoused the 
cause of the infantas ; and though the count Diego Dias 
attempted to strengthen their pEurty even in Leon itself* 

* Here the blahop of Tuy, a contemporary too, regalci U8 with the re- 
lation of a miracle.' The daring count, having penetrated with hia annod 
followera into the cathedrai of SU laldro, waa atnick with ao viident a 
headach by the offended aaint, that hia eyea appeared ready to atart Aram 
their aocketa : at the aame moment the moat acute paini tormented him In 
every part of nia body. The penitent alnner immediately proatrated himaelf 
before the shrine of the aaint, confetaed hia crime, and aiked both pardon 
and hia cure. Hia prayer waa granted ; he aroae perfectly well, made hu due 
reverence to tbe Idol, and nom that Initont abandoned the cauae of ttm 
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by force of arms; nobles^ clergy, and people were too 
numerous in favour of the king of Castile, to leave those 
princesses the remotest chance of success. No sooner did 
that prince hear how powerful a party supported his 
just pretensions, than he hastened from Anddusia into 
Leon, As he advanced, accompanied by his mother Be- 
rengaria, — a princess to whose wisdom he was indebted 
for most of his successes, — Avila, Medina del Campo, 
Tordesillas, and Toro opened their gates to him. Di- 
recting his course towards Leon, Villalon, Mayorga, and 
Mansilla imitated the example of the other towns. As 
he approached the capital, he was met by the bishops and 
clergy, tlie nobles, and the people of the greater portion 
of the kingdom, who escorted him in triumph to the 
cathedral, where he received their homage. Scarcely was 
this ceremony concluded, when he assembled troops in 
the view of proceeding towards Galicia, where the infantas 
with their mother Teresa had formed a party. Here> 
again, he was aided by the excellent Berengaria in a 
way far more agreeable to her heart, and that of his sub- 
jects, than by open force. That princess, having requested 
an interview with Teresa, proceeded to Valencia do 
Minho in Galicia. Here the world witnessed the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of two queens, both the wives of 
one man, and both equally the victims of an imaginary 
conjugal impediment, advocating the claims of their 
respective offspring. Teresa yielded to the justice or 
the power of her rival : in consideration of an annual 
pension secured to her two daughters, she renounced, in 
their name, all right to the crown of Leon ; and the for* 
tiffed places which held for the infantas were conse- 
quently surrendered into the hands of the king,* 

* Cronica del Santo Rey Don Fernando Tercero, by Cortogano, 40—70. 
Annalei Compoitellani, p. 3S4. (apud Florez, Ezpafia ^rada, torn, xxlil.). 
Analet Toledanoz, I, Analez Toledanoi, U., et Anale* Toledanoi, Hi. (a^d 
fluiideni, et in eodem tamo, paiiim). Roderlcut Toletanui, Rerum in RU. 
pania GeBtarum. necnon Xucaz Tudeniii, Chrunicon Mundi (apud Schot- 
turn, Hiapania llluitrata, tom. 11. ot iv. In uitimii paginis), Alonzo el SablQ, 
Cronica de Espafla, part iv. (sub proptiu annii). Zurlta, Analea de Aragui, 
torn. L (in regno Don Jayme el Conqulitador). Moret, Analei de Navam 
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3. United Crowns of Castile and Leon, 

1230— 1516. 

1230 Fernando 111.^ now lord of Spain from the Bay of 
^ Biscay to the vicinity of the Guadalquivii'j and from the 
Qf Portugal to those of Aragon and Valenciaj 
put into execution his long meditated schemes of con- 
quest. Alfonso the emperor^ indeed^ somewhat more 
than a century preceding^ had possessed an equal extent 
of territory j hut at that time the Christian kings were 
notj as nowj at peace with each other, nor animated by 
the same hope of success in their wars with the Mo- 
hammedans. How Fernando, in 1233, triumphed 
over Aben Hud, king of Murcia, Granada, Cordova, 
Merida, and Seville; how, from that year to 1246, he 
successively obtained possession of Tol^o, Cordova, the 
whole of Murcia, Jaen, and Seville, have been related 
sufficiently at length on a former occasion.* 

If we except these wars, there is little in the re- 
mainder of Fernando’s life to occupy our attention. 
Being seized, the beginning of 1252, with a dropsy at 
BeviUe, he prepared for his approaching end by extra- 
ordinary acts of an austere devotion. His last advice 
to his son and successor Alfonso, on whom he strongly 
inculcated the eternal obligations of justice and mercy, 
did credit to him alike as a sovereign and a man. 
Having caused the ensigns of majesty to be removed 
. from his presence, bid a tender adieu to his family and 
friends, and fortified himself for his great journey by 
the sacraments of the church, he breathed his last. 
May 30. 1252, amidst the lamentations of all Seville. 


(in Mttno Don Suicho VI, ton. IL). Lemoi, Htftoria Oonl de PattugaL 
Vom. U. Uv. 13. See alao Abu AbdaUa, Veatla Acu Ficta, utai lup^ 

• SooHon L chap. IIL . 

We here part with both RolrigoXiinflnM and Lucaa or Tuy. Both hU 
loriei end with there.conquert ofContova. 
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That he was a justj a pious^ an able^ and a paternal 
ruler^ as well as a valiant soldierj is undoubted ; but hia 
justice sometimes degenerated into revenge ; and his per- 
secution of heretics — especially at Palencia, where, with 
his own royal hands, he condescended to set fire to the 
faggots on which they perished — proves either that his 
disposition was naturally cruel, or that the very demon 
of bigotry had smothered within him the best feelings 
of humanity. It was probably to this latter circum- 
stance, more than to his prayers, his fasts, and his 
frequent use of the discipline, that, in l671j he was 
canonised by Clement X. 

Alfonso X., surnamed El Sabio, or the Learned 1252 
the eldest son of the deceased Fernando, ascended the to 
thrones of Castile and Leon with every prospect of a ^254. 
happy reign, yet few were ever more unfortunate. 

The first design of Alfonso was to carry the war into 
Africa, in pursuance, with his father’s recent prepar- 
ations; but he wisely desisted from the undertaking 

whether from a just diffidence in his own powers^ 
or from the imprudence of leaving his kingdoms exposed^ 
during his absence, to the hostile inroads of his vassd, 
the king of Granada, is unknown. But he was not 
without ambition : if he abandoned one enterprise, it 
was only with the view of prosecuting another. He cast 
a longing eye on Gascony, then in the possession of our 
Henry 111., which had been promised as a marriage 
portioi^ to Alfonso of Castile, father of St. Fernando, 
but which had never been occupied by that sovereign. 

Its conquest by the English seemed to place it beyond 
the reach of the new king ; but the arbitrary govern- 
ment of Henry’s lieutenant, Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, having indisposed against the English army 
Gaston count of Beame, and Guido count of Limoges, 
the hopes of Alfonso were renewed. He entered into 
a league with the discontented barons, and supplied 
them with money for raising troops. Gaston was even 
enabled to invest Bayonne, but without effect : though 

* Unudlr, but very Improperly, tenned the Wite, 
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aided by a considerable reinforcement from Alfonso^ 
the Castilian cause lost ground, especially when Henry 
in person arrived in Gascony. But as the English 
monarch had assumed the cross, with the intention of 
visiting the Holy Land, and as he wished to pacify 
the province before his departure, he proposed, by his 
ambassadors, to marry his son Edward with Eleanor, 
sister of the Castilian king ; and that the young prince 
should receive as dowry with her the absolute surrender 
of all the Castilian’s rights over the disputed territory, 
together with the duchies of Ponthieu and Montreuil. 
The proposal was readily accepted by Alfonso; who, 
to unite the two crowns still closer, demanded Beatrix, 
a daughter of the Plantagenet, for one of his brothers. 
In pursuance with this treaty, Edward left Gascony, 
and was met at Burgos by Alfonso and the whole Cas- 
tilian court. He was entertained with great magnificence 
hy the king, at whose hands he received the honour of 
knighthood. The marriage was solemnised with great 
pomp, the end of Octpber, 1254, in the monastery of the 
Huelgas. Edward soon after returned widi his bride tp 
England. 

1254 The pretensions of Alfonso over Suabia, to which 
to he aspired in right of his mother Beatrix, daughter of 

1273. Philip duke of Suabia and emperor of Germany, were 
not BO satisfactorily settled ; they led, indeed, to many 
of the misfortunes which afflicted his reign. His pre. 
tensions were at first supported by pope Alexander IV. ; 
but as Suabia had already acknowledged Confadin, a 
prince of the imperial house of Frederic II., this inter- 
ference was of no avail. Yet on the death of the 
emperor William, count of Holland, in 1256, and on 
the exclusion of Conradin as a candidate, the electors 
having resolved ‘ to make choice of a foreign prince, 
Alfonso aspired to the imperial dignity, and lavished 
his wealth for a purpose evidently unattainable. Though 
elected by one party, another and more powerful one 
gave their suffrages to Richard earl of Cornwall, bro^ 
ther to our Henry III. : in reality, neither election was 
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legitimate. Hence the contest which so long distracted 
Germany and Italyj and the sums which Alfonso ex- 
acted from his kingdoms to support the validity of his 
election. That he did not visit the scene of war in 
person^ was owing to domestic troubles which will 
. soon be noticed. In vain did he apply to four successive 
popeSj Alexander, Urban, Clement, and Gregory, to 
pronounce in his favour. Those pontiffs were probably 
unwilling to decide in a case where temporal arms only 
could ultimately prevail ; all, indeed, appear to have re- 
garded with coolness the claim of the Castilian. On the 
death of his competitor in 1271 ^ he felt sure that the 
great obstacle was removed, and that his labours and 
intrigues of fifteen years would now be rewarded. But 
Gregory X., like his predecessors, was hostile to the 
pretensions of one belonging to a house so odious as that 
of Frederic Barbarossa; and he charged the electors to 
pass over Alfonso, and proceed to the choice of an. 
other candidate. In 1273, that choice, as is well 
known, fell on Rodolph count of Hapsburg: it was 
all but unanimous, since Ottocar of Bohemia was the 
only member of the confederation who maintained the 
validity of the king of Castile’s former election. The 
weakness of the last named prince roust surely have 
equalled his vanity, when, instead of concurring in the 
decision of the empire, and the solemn sanction of 
Gregory, he continued to persecute that pontiff with hia 
ill-founded claims ; until Gregory, having lost all 
patience, ceased to treat him even with ordinary civil- 
ity, and excommunicated his few adherents,* 

* Chronlcon Conlmbriceniie, p. 338. (apud Floret, Eapalii Sairrada, tom. 
xxlli,). Chronlcon de Cardefia, p. 373, (in eodem torao). Analei Tnle. 
danoB, IL (In eodem, p.408.). AnaleeToledaniM, lil. (in eodem tomo). 

Rodericua Santlus Episcopua Palentinua. Hiatnria Hiapanica, lib. !▼. 
capi 1—4. Alfonaua ^ Cartha^ena, Anaccphalaeoaii, cap. B3L Lucius 
Marineua Siculua, de Rebua HiKpanin, lib vlL Franciacua Taranha Ca« 
nonicui Barcioncnala, de Regibua HlapanlB, p. 5S0. (omnea ^ud Scnottum. 
Hlipanla Illuatrata, tom. L), Zurita, Anales de Aragon (In refpio Don 
Jayine el Conquiitador.) Lemoe, Hlatoria Oeral de FnrtunI, ton. 
HI. lib. 14. Alao Abu At>dalla, Splenaor Plenilunii (apud Caalrl, BibL Anb. 
Hfip. tom. U.) i and Condg, by Marina, Hiatoire de la DoniliistloD« ftOV 
tom, Hi 
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1260 It can be no matter of surprise that the states of 
to Alfonso should murmur at his expensive follieSj or that 
he should become somewhat unpopular with his subjects. 
Another complaint of his nobles was^ that in marrying 
his natural daughter^ Beatrix de Guzman^ to Alfonso II. 
of Portugalj he had resigned to that prince the soTe- 
reignty of the Algarves. These circumstances were 
eagerly seized by some discontented barons^ who^ under 
the plea of the public good^ formed a party intended 
to compel the king into wiser measures^ but whose real 
objects were purely selfish. They were headed by 
the infante don Felipe^ brother of Alfonso^ and don 
Nuflo Gonsalez de Lara^ member of a house which 
seemed as if raised for no other purpose than to be the 
scourge of the kingdom. They were anxious to join in 
their views the kings of Navarre, Aragon, and Por- 
tugal ; but failing in the attempt, they were more suc- 
cessful with Aben Alhamar, the king of Granada, who 
promised to make a diversion in their favour on the 
frontiers of Castile. Some time, indeed, elapsed before 
they proceeded to open rebellion, though they assem- 
bled in arms, first at Lara in 1S70, and subsequently at 
Palencia. Instead of marching without a moment's 
loss of time to reduce them by force^ the king had the 
Weakness to treat with them. He promised, that if they 
would lay down their arms, and make their complaints 
known to him, he would endeavour to redress such 
as he should find reasonable. Of this fatal error he had 
soon reason to repent: it rendered the rebels more 
secure of impunity, and the more insolent in their de- 
mands. The very first which they made, — that he 
should raise a contribution on the towns and comndu- 
idties, to satisfy the losses which they themselves bad 
auBtained in his service, — ^ showed that their patriotism 
was on a par with their loyalty. This was followed by 
a list of alkged grievances, the sum of which was, that 
the /uerof, or privileges of the nobles, were saciifleed 
to please people ; that the military service required 
from them was too long continued ; that their oonixi- 
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butions were too heavy, and too rigorously 6xacted by 
the royal collectors ; and that they could not patiently 
submit to be judged by the king’s magistrates forming 
the council of Castile: in other words^ they claimed 
an exemption both from public contributions and from 
obedience to the laws^ while they exercised a power at 
once rapacious and absolute over their own immediate 
vassals. That the insulted king did not immediately 
assemble his remaining adherents> and commence a war 
which should end only in the utter destruction of the 
rebelsj must be attributed much more to his lamentable 
weakness of character than to their number and force. 
Instead of adopting measures becoming his station and 
the duty he owed his people, he promised that their 
grievances should be redressed. But their demands 
having risen with his imbecility and their own prospect 
of impunity, they refused to disarm until he had as- 
sembled the states at Burgos. On this point, too, he 
yielded : the cortes were accordingly convoked. Here 
the disafTected barons, being summoned to appear with 
the rest, refused to come, unless the king granted them 
a safe-conduct, and they might appear tn arms: in 
other words, they intended to bear down all authority, 
by presenting a force capable of imposing on monarch 
and cortes. To admit armed men into a deliberative 
assembly would have been a novelty at all times start- 
ling ; in the present case it might be still more appre- 
hended : but the easy monarch, determined to sacrifice 
every thing for present peace, granted the demand. 
Before the assembled states, he caused the requisition of 
the malecontents to be repeated, with his own royal con. 
cession on every point. New demands were made, aa 
unreasonable in themselves as they were insulting to the 
king. Strange to say, these too were conceded, one 
only excepted, — the duty on foreign merchandise, — 
which he would not consent to abandon ; and stranger 
■tiU, that seeing the great body of the cortes in. his 
Tour, he did not propose the capital punishment or 4he 
perpetual exile of the rebels. It was, douMes^ this 
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preponderating majority — this, in fact, all but unanimity 
in the states — that prevented the audacious faction from 
proceeding to some violence; perhaps to laying hands 
on the royal person. 

1272 The unexpected facility with which these conces^ 
to sions were made, surprised the rebels themselves, and 

^274. reduced them to silence. They retired to the villages 
in the neighbourhood of Burgos, whence they requested 
permission from the king to retire each to his post — 
that is, to their fortresses, where they might concert 
other means of annoyance. In vain did he endeavour, 
by frequent messengers, to procure their reconciliation 
with him : replying that they would listen to no pro- 
posals, they proceeded to the Tierra de Campos. After 
some deliberation, seeing the hopelessness of contend- 
ing, under present circumstances, with one whom they 
were resolved not to obey, they agreed to forsake 
the kingdom, and to take up their abode with the 
king of Granada. It will almost appear incredible to 
the reader, that, instead of congratulating himself on 
being thus fortunately rid of these turbulent rebels, 
Alfonso should again have deputed several of his con- 
fidential nobles to them, and besought them, with aa 
much humility as if they alone formed the support of 
his throne, to return and be reconciled with him ! They 
turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties, and repaired to 
the court of Granada ; where, however, they had still 
grace enough left to request from Aben Alhamar, who 
received them with open arms, that he would not employ, 
them against their own country. They remained at the 
Mohammedan court about two years, from 1272 to 
.1274; nor would they return to Castile, though re- 
peatedly urged by the king and queen, until not only 
they were promis^ a restoration of their past dignities, 
but the concession of the most important points they 
had demanded. With the same success did they insist 
on peace for their friend the Moorish king. In short, 
they found that open rebellion was the readiest and 
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surest way to the attainment of their wishes, — a lessoD 
which, as we shall soon see, they were in no hurry to 
forget.* 

During the abserfceof Alfonso, in 1275^ on a fruitless 1275 
visit to pope Gregory, then in France, respecting his to 
pretensions to the empire, and during the existence of 
hostilities with the Moors both of Spain and Africa, 
died the infante Fernando de la Cerda, eldest son of 
Alfonso, and consequently heir to the united crowns of 
Leon and Castile. This event gave rise to disputes 
concerning the succession. By the Roman law, the two 
sons of the deceased prince stood the nearest in relation 
to the throne ; but by that of the Wisigoths the more 
immediate proximity of the second son was recognised. 

To decide on this important subject — whether Spain 
should follow her own ancient institutions in this re- 
spect, or adopt that of other states — thecortes, in 1276’, 
were convoked at Segovia. That body decided that im- 
mediate proximity ought to prevail over representation; 
in other words, that the second son, as being but one 
degree removed from the father, should be preferred to 
the grandsons, who were but the representatives of the 
eldest son, and were two degrees distant : the infante 
don Sancho was accordingly proclaimed successor to the 
throne. The popularity, however, of Sancho, who had 
distinguished himself in the wars with the Moors, and 
the tender age of. the two sons of Fernando, had proba- 
bly more weight in the question than either law or 
custom. That Alfonso himself, who was no mean ju- 
rist, was not ignorant of the legitimate laws of succession, 
is evident from his having transferred from the Justi- 
nian code into his Siete Fartidas the very law on this 
subject in operation in ancient Rome, and in the modem 
kingdoms of Europe. The decision of the cortes ap- 
pears to have given umbrage to Philip of France, whose 
sister Blanche was the widow of the deceased Fernando^ 

• ChiEfflythe Bimeauthoriticcailait quoted. The Chronicle of AUbnioX.. 

Which we have been unable to consult, teeini, fk-om the quotationa of Fn^ 
rerai, to be very severe on the character and actlDoa of tbit prince. 
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and the elder of whose nephews he Justly regarded as 
the rightful sncceasor to Alfonso. That prince de- 
manded his sister's dowry^ which the Castilian king re- 
fused to return; and permission for the princess Blanche 
and her children to pass into France^ which he likewise 
refused to grant. The princess^ however^ with the in- 
fantes and the queen of Alfonso, who beheld their ex- 
clusion with indignation, effected their escape from 
Burgos, and were received by the king of Aragon. 
War was now declared by France against Castile, but 
prevented from exploding by the interference of pope 
Nicholas III. In the sequel (in 1276) the queen of 
Castile returned to her husband, but Blanche proceeded 
to the court of her brother ; the two infantes were re- 
tained in Aragon, less from motives of humanity or of 
justice, than from a view to embarrass the Castilian go- 
vernment whenever the opportunity should arrive. The 
worst feature of these transactions is one, however, that 
is wrapt in some obscurity. That prince Fadrique was 
put to deatii by order of his own brother, Alfonso, 
is undoubted ; and there appears reason to conclude that 
the cause was the implication of the infante in the flight of 
Blanche, her children, and the Castilian queen. The no. 
tional writers would fain believe that there were also other 
motives for this damning deed, but they can assign none ; 
the way, too, in which that deed was perpetrated — the 
prince being secretly strangled, in his own palace at 
Burgos, by hired assassins — must cover the memory of 
Alfonso with everlasting infamy, 
isei satisfy the continued expostulations of France 

to respecting the rights of the infantes de la Cerda, in the 
1234, cortes held at Seville in 1281, Alfonso seriously 
proposed to dismember Murcia from his crown in fa- 
vour of those princes. The proposal filled don Sandhi 
with BO much indignation that he refused to attend the 
sittings. Another act of this weak monarch was no 
less condemned by his people : he debased the coin of 
tbe realm, yet decreed ihut it should preserve its former 
vshie. IlieE some arbitrary exactions and some vin* 
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dicdve acts of persecution towards obnoxious individuals; 
his petulancy of temper, which increased with his 
years ; his intolerable rapaciousness ; rendered him at 
once c^iouB and contemptible. The discontented barons 
and deputies cast their eyes on Sancho, from whom alone 
they could expect justice. Seeing the almost universal 
disaffection of the people, this prince aspired to wrest 
the sceptre from the feeble hands which held it. Who- 
ever condescends to flatter the multitude, will be sure to 
meet with success : whoever magnifies their real or 
sympathizes with their imaginary grievances, will com- 
mand their attention. While his emissaries gained over 
to his cause the chief towns of Leon and Galicia, he 
himself drew over to his party Toledo, Cordova, Ubeda, 
Jaen, and most of the towns of Andalusia. He now 
proceeded to Valladolid, the rendezvous for his adhe- 
rents, where, in 1282, the infante don Manuel, brother 
of Alfonso, proposed that he should be proclaimed king. 
The regal title, however, he refused to accept, and con- 
tented himself with those of heir and regent : so that he 
exercised the sovereign power, he cared not under what 
name. In vain did the king endeavour to pacify the 
rebel, by proposing to satisfy all his demands : in vain 
did he apply to die kings of Portugal, Navarre, and 
Aragon — Sancho had secured the neutrality of all these, 
and had, besides, obtained more than neutral favour from 
the king of Granada. Hopeless of succeeding in Spain, 
he next applied to the king of Morocco, who readily un- 
dertook the part of a parent against a rebeUious child ; 
and he solicited the pope to excommunicate bis revolted 
subjects. At first the pope merely wrote to the grand 
masters of Santiago and Calatrava, exhorting them to 
efl^t a reconciliation between the parties. Amidst this 
umfbrsal defection, seeing that Badajoz and Seville were 
the oitfy important places which remained in their alle- 
giance, while the rest of the kingdom eagerly acknow. 
ledged Sancho, the incensed king assembled, in 1283, 
his few remaining adherents in Seville ; and in a so- 
lenm act, he not only disinherited, hut imprecated his 
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deepest malediction^ tfie "head of tiia rebelHoua Isqu. 
In the same act he iifatituted the infintee de la Cerda 
as his heirs ; and in default of their issuej thei kings 
of France. This declaration, however soleit^n, t^ais. a 
mere brutum fulmen : he who had nirt been Vk^yed in 
life, could scarcely expect to be regarded after death. 
The pope now interfered more effectually in i)eha|f*of 
Alfonso, threatening the adherents of Sancho witb^X- 
communi cation unless they immediately returned to 
their duty \ and at the same time placing an interdict 
on the kingdom. The clergy were the first to forsake 
their error : their example was followed by many of the 
barons and cities of the realm. Though the troops of 
the African king had returned home in disgust, the 
cause of Alfonso acquired strength from day to day : 
his other sons, who had taken part with Sancho, re- 
turned to him; nay, even Sancho himself, seeing the 
revolutions in the opinions of men, made overtures of 
reconciliation. That such a reconciliation would have 
been effected, notwithstanding the strenuous effbrts of 
some wicked courtiers about the prince, seems certain ; 
but Sancho suddenly fell sick, anfi. was conveyed to Sa- 
lamanca. Whatever might be the failings of Alfonso, 
he was not deficient in natural affection; no sooner diA 
he hear of the rebel's situation, than his indignation 
vanished for ever, and he courted retirement, that he 
might weep, without incurring reproval from his attend, 
ants, over the repentance and the danger of his son. 
So much affected, indeed, was he by the event, that 
anxiety threw him into a worse state than that - of 
Sancho. The latter was soon out of danger ; but the 
king grew worse, until the 5th day of April, 1284, 
when he breathed his last. He did not, however, re- 
voke his last will. 

- The character of Alfonso must be sufBciently^feippa* 
rent from his actions. It may be added, that his ac- 
quirements were of a very superior order. The Astro- 
nomical Tables which he composed, and which are 
by his name, have been often adduced as proofs of hia 
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science. It isj however^ ^ertidn^ that in their aonstnic- 
tipn h« was gr^tly iiidebted to the Moorish astrono- 
loietBof Granada, some of whom visited his court for the 
express purpose of superintending, if not of calculating 
thenu That he had a hand in the composition of the 
Ci^oniplia which also bears his name, is no less undoubted ; 
hut we ahauld vainly attempt to ascertain the portion is- 
own pen. In the compilation of the Laws 
of the Partidas from the Justinian and \Fisigothic Codes, 
he h|i4itl6o a sharej — how large a one must in like man- 
ner reiqain for ever unknown.* On the whole, it may 
be said of him, that, like our James I., he was an ex- 
traordinary instance of weakness and learning. Of his 
vanity, the well known saying has been often adduced, — 
that if he had been consulted at the creation of the 
world, he could have advised some things for the better. 

If this saying were really uttered — which there are 
strong reasons to doubt t— it is probable that the king 
had no blasphemous intention in view, but that he was 
merely ridiculing the then received system of Ptolemy. 

His transactions with the Moors have been already no- 
ticed. J • 

Notwithstanding the testamentary exclusion of his 1234 
^est son by the late king, the states of the kingdom to 
lost no time in recognising Sanoho IV. Equally inef. 


• See the Uit chapiter of the preient book, which treati of the lawi of 
Spain, 

Other work! compoBed by Alfonao, or at least aicribed to him, may be 
fmind in the well known Bibliotheca of Nlcholai Antonia 
f Monilejar u at lome palm to diiprove the authority on which the re- 
puted blaipheniy reeti ; he li doubtleei rleht: Alfomo wai no blasphemer. 
It is, however, certain that he was reputed onei if not in his Umes, at least 
in the age succeeding. Zurlta (iv. 47.) alludes to it j hut the moat curious 
anthority on the subject will be found in Appendix L 
t Chronicon de Cardeha (apud Florez, Esp^ Sagrada, xxlU STai. Chm. 
nloon Dnl, Joannis Emmanuelia (apud eunaen^ IL 215.), Analea Toledanos, 
iii. passim (apud eundem, tom. xxliL). Chronicon de Dim Alfonio el BaUa 
(MMoted by Ferreras, tom. Iv. passim). Rodericus Bantlus, Hlstoria 
iiupinica, lib, iv, cap. 5. This luperstitloui writer Is very severe on the 
blaspbMy and lupematural punishment of Alfonso » (see Appendix L). 
Alfonsus a Carthagena, Anacephaleoais, cap. M. Franclicus Tarapha, de 
Begibui Hiipanie, pi 561. (apud Schottum. Hispania lllustrota, tom, LI 
. Zurlta, Analea de Ajpagon (in regno Don Pedro 111.). Moret, Analet qe 
Navarra, lib. xxllL et xxiv. Leraoi, Hlstoria Oeral de Portugal, tom, IL 
11 Also Abu Abdall^ fiplendor Pleoilunil (apud Caslri, BlM AnA. 
HIsp. tom, 11.) ; Cond^, by M arldi, Hiitolre de U Domination, tom. IB. t 
wkb many others. 
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fectual were the eSbrts of the infante don Juan, brother 
of the new king, to seize on Seville, to which, in virtue 
of the same testament, he laid his claim. Neither that 
city nor the states, both wiser than the deceased monarch, 
would sanction the dismemberment of the kingdom. 

During his father's lifetime, though in opposition to 
that father’s wishes, Sancho had married his cousin, 
doha Maria de la Molina, without being able to obtain 
the necessary dispensation from the pope. When, in 
12B6, that queen was delivered of a son, his anxiety to 
get the legitimacy of hin marriage, and, consequently, 
that of his child sanctioned, naturally increased : he 
dreaded the pretensions of the infantes de la Cerda, who 
were still protected by the kings of Aragon and of France; 
but the pope continued inexorable. Equally fruitless 
were his negotiations with Alfonso III. of the former 
kingdom, to obtain possession of the two princes. In- 
ternal troubles soon added to his perplexities ; and, as 
usual, these troubles arose from the very men who had 
experienced the greatest share of the royal bounty. To 
Lope Dias de Haro, who had rendered him some service 
on a foimer occasion, he confided the superintendence 
of the finances j he made him a count, — a dignity not 
yet common in the kingdom, — and married his daughter 
to the infante don Juan, ^us closely conneedng him 
with the royal family. The haughtiness of the new 
favourite soon rendered him odious to nobles and people, 
who complained to the king. No sooner did he perceive 
that he had lost ground in die confidence of his royal 
master, than, with his son-in-law the infante,, he retii^ 
to the Portuguese frontier ; whence, in conformity with 
,the lawless manners of the times, both made frequent 
inroads into the territories of Bancho. Being summoned 
to make known the cause of his dissati action, he 
peared in arms, and had the insolence to inform the 
king that the only cause was his own will and pleasure. 
Sancho dissembled; but resolved from that moment to 
seize the persons both of the count and his brother. In 
a council con'voked at Alfaro^ in ISBd^ to eouaider of the' 
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propriety of leaguing witli Aragon or with France^ 
which were then at variance owing to the Sicilian war 
both repaired^ accompanied^ as usualj by many armed fol- 
lowers^ to overawe alike king and council. Addressing 
both in the midst of the prelates and barons^ Sancho 
said — Here you shall remain prisoners until you re- 
store my fortresses 1 ** The count drew his swordj and 
made towards the king ; whether with the intention of 
really striking his sovereign^ or only of effecting his 
escape, is doubtfuL At the same moment don Juan 
also drew his weapon, and wounded two of the barons 
who attempted to obstruct his passage. The royal guards 
now gathered before the king: one soldier cut off the 
right hand of don Lope; another struck him on the head 
with a mace, and laid him dead on the ground. The same 
fate would probably have befallen the infante, had Ke not 
sought the protection of the queen, who was also present. 

The fortresses held by both were restored to the crown. 

The death of don Lope did not restore tranquillity to 1288 
the state. His widow, though sister to the queen, to 
invited her eldest son, don Diego de Haro, to revenge 
the death of the count. Being joined by his uncle of 
the same name, the latter repair^ into Aragon, whose 
king was discontented with that of Castile. To em. 
barrass the latter still more, Alfonso, the eldest of the 
infantes de la Cerda, was released from prison, and pro- 
claimed king of Castile and Leon. In return for this 
support, Alfonso engaged to resign Murcia, raimy for- 
tresses of which were already in the hands of the king 
of Aragon, to that ally, ^th monarchs immediately 
armed, and a desultory warfare ensued, which had 
no other efibct than that of harassing the CsetOians, of 
impeding the administration of justioe, and of draining 
thu kingdom alike of money and troopa. Weary of this 
vexatious stru^le, and distracted by the partial insur- 
rectiona which firom time to time broke out in dif- 
ferent porta of hia realm, Sancho, in an interview with 
the king of Vra&ce, in agre^ to abandon Murcia 

** See the hlitory of Arsfoii. 

0 ^ 
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to Alfonso ; retaining over it, however, the feudal su- 
periority. But this compact led to no result : the war 
still continued, until 1291 j when, by bestowing the hand 
of his daughter Isabel on Ja^e II. king of Aragon, 
he obtained rather a suspension of hostilities than peace. 
If to these harassing wars we add the alternate rebellion 
and Bubmis^nn of that perpetual curse of Spain, the 
family of the Laras ; and the perversity of the infante 
don Juan, who was generally laying waste the frontiers 
on the side of Galicia and Portugal, until Dionis, the 
king of the latter country, expelled him, and forced 
him, as before related, to seek refuge in Africa ; w^e 
may readily infer that Sancho's case was no exception 
to a rule which the gieat dramatic poet draw from hu- 
man experience, — 

*' Uncaiy Ilea the head that wean a crown.'* 

This king died in 1295, leaving the guardianship of 
his eldest son, Fernando, then only nine years of age, 
and the regency of his kingdom, to his queen.* 

] i' 95 . The reign of Fernando IV. was one continued suc- 
cession of disasters. Scarcely had he received the ho- 
mage of the states, when his uncle, the restless Juan, who 
had taken refuge with the king of Granada, called in 
question his legitimacy, and laid claim to the crown. 
At the same time Diego Lopez de Haro, who, towards 
the close of the late reign, had made an attempt in 
Biscay, and failed, again invaded that province, the 
government of which he considered as belonging by 
right to his family. Dionis, the king of Portugal, 
armed to obtain three frontier fortresses, ^Serpia, Mora, 
and Moron ; and the king of Granada followed or set 
the example, in the hope of procuring similar advantages. 

• Ctaronicon Conlmlirlcenie (apud Florei, Espatta Sanada, xzUl 38a). 
Dironlcon de Cardefla (apud eundem, xxiii. 3S0.). Analet Toledanoa, 111. 
(in eodem tomo, p. 412, 413.]. Cronica del Rey Don Sancho IV. (aa quotMl 
by Ferrerai. tom. iv. paalm}, Chronicon DnL Joannii Emmanuella, 
p. 216. (apud Fiorei, tom. iL). Thli royal hirtorlaii, a ion of Alftnieei 
Babio, who played lo conapicuoua a part in the eventi of hii time, takei caie 
not to criminate hlnuelf. Franciscoi Tanpha, De Re^bui Hlipanlm, p. 661. 
Alfoneui k Cartbagena, AnacepbaleoiU, cap. B5. p 283L Rodericui Sta. 
tiui, Hlitorla Hiipanlca, lib. Iv. cap. 8 et 7. [omnei apud Schottum, HU. 
panU Illuitrata, tom. i.). Zurita, Analei de Aragon (in regnli Don AL 
foniollL et Jaymell.). Morct, Analei de Navarra, lib. ixv. 
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Nor did the measures^ however well intended^ which the 
queen adopted in this emergency, improve the face of 
her affairs. To make head against don Diego, she com- 
missioned two nobles of the house of Lara to raise 
troops, and march towards Biscay ; and delivered the 
necessary sums of money for that purpose. The two 
traitors, characteristically enough, received the money, 
professed the utmost devotion to the royal cause, as- 
sembled the troops required, and — joined the rebel. 

To increase her perplexities, the infante Enrique, who, 
in 1258, had rebelled against his brother Alfonso el 
Sabio, and retired to Tunis ; who had afterwards 
passed into Italy, and returned into Spain in 1286; re- 
solved to deprive her of the regency. In the cortes 
held at Vall^olid soon after Fernando's accession, he 
had address enough to procure a share, at least, of the 
direction of affairs, but not the guardianship of the 
prince. He seems to have been a kind of co-regent 
with dofia Maria. 

In the mean time the infante don Juan appeared be- 129b'. 
fore Badajoz, which he summoned to acknowledge him, 
but in vain. He now entered into an alliance with the 
Portuguese king, who, in the view of deriving advantage 
from the troubles of the kingdom, espoused his cause. 

To disarm the latter, the queen abandoned to him the 
three fortresses which he coveted, and which, indeed, 
had been possessed by his crown. Through the en- 
treaties of Enrique, and, more still, through the offer of 
a government in Galicia, even Juan himself, being thus 
forsaken by his royal ally, did homage to Fernando. 

The rebel of Biscay and the Laras were pacified by 
similar sacrifices. To procure peace within, the queen, 
who was permitted to act in the king's name, though 
not, as may be supposed, without the concurrence of 
Enrique, lavished money and governments, and re. 
warded rebellion with riches and dignities. Such 
policy had its natural effect : no sooner were the nobles 
in possession of what they had long coveted, than, with 
the view of acquiring more, they again conspired against 
D 3 
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the State. The very year following this strange pacifi- 
cation (in 1296 ), Alfonso cle la Cerda^ who again re- 
newed his pretensions to the Castilian crown^ had no 
difficulty in prevailing on don Juan de Lara to revolt^ 
and even to draw the infante of that name into his 
party. The two princes agreed on a division of the 
kingdom; that the infante Juan should have Galicia^ 
Leon, and Seville ; and Alfonso, Castile ; while the king 
of Aragon i^hould seize Murcia. This iniquitous league 
the kings of France, Portugal, and Granada were not 
ashamed to sanction. It seemed, indeed, as if the fate 
of Fernando were sealed, and as if his dominions were 
inevitably to be parcelled out among the combined rob- 
bers ; but in human affairs there is a providence which 
often brings to naught the schemes of an unprincipled 
ambition. 

1296 In accordance with the preceding treaty, don Juan 
^ was proclaimed king of Leon in the very capital; and 
Alfonao, at Sahagun, king of Castile. Their combined 
forces, aided by some Aragonese troops, laid siege to 
Mayorga, which they hoped to reduce previous to in- 
vesting Burgos. At the same time the king of Portugal 
invaded Castile, by Ciudad Rodrigo and Salamanca; 
and Mohammed of Granada spread his ravages into 
Andalusia. The dissensions of the allies, and the wont 
of money, if not ,of provisions, felt by die besiegers of 
Mayorga, saved the Ungdom. The siege was raised ; 
the Aragonese, with Alfonso, returned ; the Portuguese 
king, thus abandoned, did the same, but seized several 
fortresses on his march homewards ; and though the 
king of Aragon, on another side, rapidly seized on the 
whole of Murcia, except Lorca, Alcala, and Mula, he 
was prevented from pursuing his conquests by the offers 
of the pope, who drew him into the Sicilian war. Por- 
tugal was soon afterwards induced to make peace with 
the kingdom ; and even to enter into a permanent alli- 
ance, cemented by the marriage of Fernando witli the 
princess Constanza, daughter of Dionis; and of the 
prince of Portugal with the infanta Beatrix, sister of the 
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Castilian king, StiU Alfonso de la Cerda^ whose incur- 
flions were fatal to the eastern frontiers^ and the infante 
don Juan, remained; and their hostilities were feebly met 
by the infante £nriquej whoj whenever his services were 
required^ never failed to extort whatever he pleased from 
the queen. Avariciouij — insatiably sOj — perfidious^ 
turbulent^ and cruel^ he proved a greater scourge to his 
country than any of its foreign enemies. ThuSj when the 
states assembled at Valladolid^ in 1300^ voted the queen 
considerable supplies for opposing the enemy^ he con- 
trived to grasp the greater portion of it for his own pri- 
vate purposes. Become the most unpopular man in the 
monarchy^not even excepting theinfanteJuaUj who, being 
deserted by Dionis^ at length submitted to the lawful king j 
and fearing that he should be deprived by the cortes of 
the trust he had so shamefully abused ; he leagued him- 
self, now with the Aragonese king, now with Alfonso de 
la Cerda, according to his caprice or avarice. He was 
but too well assisted by the infante Juan : even after the 
arrival of the bulls of legitimacy, granted in 1301, by 
the pope, neither ceased to plot against Fernando. For- 
tunately^ 'however, their very perversity neutralised their 
intrigues ; since they were faithless alike to every party 
they embraced. 

The anxieties of the queen-mother had always been 
cutting, but maternal affection had borne them without 
repining. She was now to experience a pang incon- 
ceivably keener than any which had hitherto afflicted her : 
that son, for Whose welfare she had watched and suffered 
with a devotion unequalled, and a constancy truly heroic, 
was taught by the two infantes, not only to distrust her 
as one who aimed at keeping him in perpetual sub- 
jection, but to escape from her protection, and surrender 
himself to his unprincipled advisers : nay, on more than 
one occasion he studiously insulted her, by encouraging 
BUBpicions injurious to her integrity in t^ administration 
of the national finances. But nothing, not even filial 
ingratitude, eould cool either the affection or the zeal of 
this judnees^ who believed — probably with reason 
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that the undutiful conduct of hei* Bon was owing to a 
misled imagination rather than a depraved heart. On 
the death of Enrique^ in 1304^ whose last action was 
to form an alliance against his sovereign with the king 
of Aragon^ there appeared a prospect of happier times^ 
especially when in the following year that king himself 
consented^ not only to concede some places in Murcia^ 
but to withdraw his support from the infantes de la 
Cerda. In consideration of ample revenues arising from 
the seignory of several villages^ Alfonso^ on that occa« 
sion^ resigned the regal title. 

1305 But the troubles of Fernando were to end only with 
^ his life. During the remainder of his reign^ he was 
continually at war with his revolted barons; and seldom 
did he succeed in reducing them by force to obedience ; 
his gold did more than his arms. In so little fear^ in- 
deed^ was he heldj that his nobles not unfrequently 
made war on each other^ disregarding his expostulations, 
and submitting only when it was their present interest 
to do BO. Of the kingly dignity he had nothing but the 
name. The most turbulent and faithless of these barons 
was his unde Juan, whose whole life exhibited continual 
alternations of rebellion and of purchased submission. 
To detail these, or the other interminable dissensions of 
this reign, would afford neither pleasure nor instruction 
to any reader*; they were but a repetition of those al- 
ready noticed. Fernando's death was premature and 
sudden : if any faith is to be put in andrat chroniclers, 
it was no less extraordinary. During an expedition 
into Andalusia against the Moors, mmour accused two 
brothers of Martos, both cavaliers, of having assassinated 
one of the king's barons. Without taking the trouble 
to enquire into the circumstances, and in spite of their 
solemn asseveration of innocence, the king ordered both 
to be put to death. Seeing no hope of justice at his 
hands, they are said to have cited him to appear with 
them, in thirty days, before the judgment-seat of Godi 
However this be, he was found dead on his couch, on 
which he was ta^g his siesta, September 1 Tth, 1 S12» 
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During the reign of this j^rince^ the Templars sus- 
tained their famous accusation. In the supposition that 
those of Castile were no less guilty than their brethren 
of France^ the popej in 1308^ ordered their possessions 
to be sequestrated : the same fate attended them in 
Aragon. The people’s indignation^ — no very accurate 
criterion, however, of guilt, — was so strong against 
them, chat they were glad to take refuge in any for- 
tress. They loudly demanded a fair trial, which was 
at length granted them. For this purpose a provincial 
council was held in 1310 at Salamanca; where, after a 
long, a patient, and apparently an impartial investiga- 
tion, they were solemnly absolved from all the charges 
brought against them, and declared true knights and 
catholic Christians. This honourable testimony in their 
favour, however, availed them little; since the sup- 
pression of their order was decreed the following year 
throughout the catholic world. That some — numerically 
speaking, many — of this order were actually guilty of the 
crimes laid to their charge, rests on evidence too strong 
to be shaken ; but why the whole community should 
suffer for the few, has never been explained. Popular 
prejudice seldom discriminates; but if the vulgar be 
too dull or too malignant to separate innocence from 
guilt, there is no excuse for the more enlightened. 

The riches of these knights, much more than their re- 
puted vices, occasioned tibeir condemnation.* 

As Alfoxso XL, the only son of the deceased king, 1312 
was only a few months old on his accesaion to the ^ 
throne, the state was again thrown into a long series of 
convulsions through the ambition of its barons. The 
first disputes were between the infantes Juan and Pedro 

* Chronlcon DnL Jouinli EmmAnueUi. p- 216, S17. (apud Florei, Ei. 
ptna Sagrada, tom. IL). Cronlca del muy valoroio Rey Don Fernando^ 
pu«ini. Chronicon ConimbricenM (apud Floret, xxlli. 3391). Cbronictiii 
do Cardefla (apud eundem, xxiiL SRU.)- Analei I^iledanoi, ilL (In todniL 
paHim). Ruierioui SanUui, HUtnria Hltpanlca, lib, Ir. cap, 889. Thla 
^ter relate! and believe! the heavenlycltation. Alftuiiu! k Caitliaraia. 
Anaoepbalnoili, p S84^ Francucui Tarapha, it Hegibui Hiipan^p, 
fifiS, (^)ud Schotuim, Illgpania llluitraU, torn. i.\ Zurlta, Anatea de Aram 
(Ui rmo Dm Jayme IL). Moret, Anaiee de Navarra, Ub, zxrlL Lenok 
HUtona Oeral de Portug^ tom. Iv. liv, 
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— the latter unclcj the fortner grand uncle, of Alfonso — 
and don Juan de Lara, for the wardship of .the royal 
child. Each, as usual, endeavoured to strengthen his 
party over the jcities which returned deputies to the 
cortes. To frustrate the views of all three, the queen 
Maria consigned the charge of the royal infant to the 
bishop and people of Avila, who placed him under a 
strong guard in the tower of the cathedral. In the 
cortes of Palencia, in 1315, convoked expressly for the 
purpose of determining in whose hands the regency 
should be vested, one portion of the deputies voted for 
Maria and the infante Pedro; another for Constanza 
the queen-mother, and the infante Juan. The two 
princes had recourse to arms in support of their re- 
spective claims : after many months of continued hos- 
tilities, attended with various success, they agreed, at the 
instance of dofla Maria, to 4iivide the government be- 
tween them. This policy, — the only one that'could be 
prudently adopted in the critical circumstances of the 
time, — was sanctioned by the states of Madrid in 1515. 

It could not, however, be expected tliat a good under- 
standing would long subsist Wtween the two regents. 
The laurels which Pedro won against the Moors excited 
the jealousy of the elder infante, who was more anxitus 
to frustrate the success of his coadjutor, than to humble 
the enemy. It required all the influence of the prudent 
queen Maria (Constanza was no more), and all the re- 
presentations of the assembled states, to preserve har- 
mony between them. The death of both in 151 9^ in 
the battle uf Granada, has been already related.^ 
jjjig The^ death of the two infantes was followed by new 
to struggles for the regency. It was at length seized by 
1324. the infante don Felipe, uncle of the king, and by don 
Juan Manuel, also of the royal family, and one of the 
most powerful barons of the realm ; and the usurpation 
was confirmed by the states of Burgos in 1 520. Another 
don Juan, sumamed el Tuertc, or the Crooked, son of 
the restless infante of that name, disappointed at his 
* Bee Section 1. Chap. IIL of thepreieiitvoliiiiie. 
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exclusion from the regency^ took up arms to obtain the 
object of his ambition. Fernando de la Cerda^ stew- 
ard of the royal houseliold^ did the same. Of the fa- 
cility with which the great towns could be made to give 
their suffrages in favour of any candidate^ Burgos af- 
fords us sufficient proof. Firsts Juan el Tuerto requestfjd 
the vote of the council and people ; they swore on the 
holy Gospels to acknowledge him alone. Immediately 
afterwards^ Fernando de la Cerda presented himself be- 
fore the same body^ and obtained the same oaths. In 
this state of things we should vainly look for order^ much 
less for prosperity : the laws were disregarded ; the worst 
crimes were too common to create surprise; — the ine- 
vitable results of any government where the executive 
power is suspended or relaxed.’*' To allay these trou- 
bles^ a pontifical legate arrived^ andj by means of the 
prelates and corteSj succeeded in re-establishing some- 
thing like tranquillity ; but after his departive^ and 
especially after the death of the old queen Maria, they 
broke out with renewed violence. Again did civil war, 
commenced by the ambition of the regents, who each 
aspired to the sole authority, and susUdned by the fiokle 
populace, desolate these fine regions. 

%^hen, in 1324 , Alfonso summoned the cortes at 13^4. 
Valladolid, and assumed the reins of sovereignty, hopes 
were naturally entertained that rebellion would cease, 
and tranquillity, if not happiness, revisit the realms 
they were lamentably deceived by the sequel of events. 

The first who troubled the state were Juan Manuel and 
Juan el Tuerto ; who, discontented with their loss of 
power, conspired to regain it. To dissolve this con- 
federacy, the king had recourse to a rare expedient ; 
knowing that the latter was to marry dofia Constanza, 
daughter of the former, he demanded and obtained that 
lady for himself. The marriage was cddbrated at Bur. 
goB. It was, however, never consummated; owing chiefly 
to the continued depravity of Juan ManueL In 1327 > 

* *' CauM rubor sun la limple relacinn de unoi hechiM que pniebtn la 
lumm iDcoiutaucla y volubiliilaa de aquelUi geniei.*’.- Orin, iv, 312, 
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it was dissolved ; the lady was shut up in the fortress 
of Toroj but soon restored to her father ; and Alfonso 
was marriedj the following year^ to the princess Maria 
of Portugal. 

1324 Though abandoned by his aUy, Juan el Tuerto re- 
to K>lved to make head against the king, by fortifying him- 

133S. self with the alliance of Aragon and Portugal. He 
r^ected the overtures of Alfonso^ who was willing to 
make any sacrifices for the restoration of tranquillity. 
Seeing him thus obstinate in rebellion^ the king re- 
sorted to an expedient which might have created little 
surprise in a Turkish ruler, but must cover a Christian 
knight with everlasting disgrace. Being at Toro in 
1325 , he despatched a messenger to that baron, urging 
him in the strongest terms to an amicable interview ; 
and, to overcome reluctance on the part of the latter, 
ofiTered to confer on him the hand of the princess 
Leonora, sister of the king. Juan no longer hesitated 
to go : he was received with extraordinary signs of re- 
spect by Alfonso. The day after his arrival, he was 
invited to an entertainment: the moment he entered the 
royal apartments, he was stabbed by the assassins whom 
Alfonso had engaged for the purpose. Biscay, of which 
the seigniory had belonged to the victim, was the Ife. 
ward of this foul deed. This transaction made a deep 
impression on Juan Manuel. Dreading the same fate, 
he not only refused to visit the king, but entered 
into an alliance with Mohammed IV. of Granada. The 
insult ofifered both to himself and his daughter in the 
approaching mamage of the king with the Portuguese 
princess, deepened his spirit of revenge. In 1328, he 
Bj^embled his followers, and tnade a destructive in. 
road into the very heart of Castile : he was power- 
fully assisted by a diversion in his favour made by the 
troops of Aragon. Even when deprived of the aid 
hitherto afforded him by the latter sovereign, who mar. 
ried the sister of Alfonso, he not the less persevered 
in his implacable hostility. By force or intrigues he had 
obtained possession of some strong fortresses, from which 
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he could securely defy the power of his sovereigUj and 
levy contributions on the open towns. This desultory 
warfare, as vexatious to the king' as it was inglorious, 
continued for years, notwithstanding the attempts at re- 
conciliation made both by Alfonso's immediate emissaries, 
and by the agents of the pope. Don Juan was often 
aided by other discontented lords, such as the Laras, 
who rebelled on the slightest pretext, and returned to 
obedience only when purchased by their sovereign. 
Being forsaken in lB34f by one of his best supporters, 
a baron of that rebellious house, he himself, the follow- 
ing year, accepted the royal offers, and condescended 
to return to his duty on the condition of his daughter 
Constanza being given in marriage to the prince of Por- 
tugal, — a marriage which was effected in the course of 
the same year. But neither don Juan Manuel nor his 
brother rebel ot Lara, could long remain at peace with 
their sovereign. Scarcely had they renewed their 
homage to Alfonso, when they formed a new league, and . 
the civil war recommenced. The accession to their 
cause of the Portuguese king, enabled them to inflict 
great ravages on the kingdom. Alfonso opposed them 
with great vigour : while his generals forced the Lusi- 
tai^an to raise the siege of Bad^joz, he himself reduced 
Lerma, which was defended by don Juan de Lara, who 
submitted ; and about the same time Juan Manuel pre- 
cipitately retreated into Aragon. In 13S8, the latter 
again returned to his duty ; and though always a dis- 
affected subject, be did not again break out into open 
rebellion. 

As the transactions of Alfonso with the Moors of 1333 
Spain and Africa, — the most striking events of his to 
reign, — have been already detailed*, little more remains 1350. 
to occupy the reader’s attention. His amours, however, 
with dofla Leonora de Guzman, ought not to be passed 
over in silence ; since they are connected with the worst 
acts of his successor. This lady, who belonged to one 
of the most illustrious houses of Spain, he first saw 

* Sea Suction 1, Chapter 111. 
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Seville, in 1330, and became deeply enamoured of her. 
A widow at eighteen years of age, she had not virtue to 
resist the royal lover ; she sacrificed her pride of birth, 
the honour of her family, her reputation and peace of 
mind, to the vanity of pleasing, or to the ambition of 
ruling, a monarch. From that moment slie became the 
constant attendant of Alfonso ; nor could the reproaches 
of his queen, the admonitions of the clergy, including 
even the pope himself, nmr the iodignut remoimlrances 
of the queen a brother, the Portuguese king, prevail on 
him to dissolve the connection : it oontinned unimpaired 
to the close of hia life. The issue of this adulterous 
intetcoarae were numerous, and, as we shall soon see, 
uD^brtunate. Of his legitimate children, his successor 
alone survived him. He died of the plague, before Gib^ 
raltar, in 1350.* 

1350 accession of Pedro, sumaroed the Crue/, then 

to only in his sixteenth year, Leonora de Guzman, ^ead- 

1351. ing his resentment, or rather that of the queen>motber, 
retired to the city of Medina-Sidonia, which formed her 
appanage. Through the perfidious penuasions, however, 
of a Lara and an Albuquerque, who governed the mind 
of Pedro, and who pledged their knightly faith that site 
had nothing to fear, she proceeded to Seville to do 
homage to the new sovereign. No s^ner did she 
reach that city, than she was arrested and placed under 
a guard in the Alcazar. The eldest of her sons, En- 
rique, who was permitted to visit her there, would 
have shared the same fate, had he not precipitately re- 
treated from the capital. From Seville she was soon 

• VilUian, Cronica del Muy Eiclarecldo Prlndpe j Rev Don Alfonao 
’ el Onieno, puaim. Chronlcon DnI. Joannii Emmanueili, SIS— 22S. (spud 
EipsAa SagTsda, tonuli.), Ansles Toledanos, liL (spud eundem, 
xxiiL ptaiimV Chronlcon Conlmbricenie An eodem, p. Alfoniui 

a Cnitasgetta, AnMXphslttoilt, ci^iu B7. Frsnolaeui Tsrspha, De Reritius 
HirasnlB, p. 562. Roderlcui Santlua, HUtorU Hlipsnica, lib. iy. 

IS. (onnes tpud Schottuni, Hlipsnli llhiftrsta, tom. i.). ‘thliUst writer 
mekBi AlTonao predict ttie depravity of his ion Doleo sceibisilnie tnlnn 
vobls relinquere hwredem at dorolnum, qul mellorem vobli lllium A. 
laUlase optarem.*’ JUrits, Anoles de As*^ (In regnis Don Jsyme 11., 
Don Alflanio IV., et Don Bforet, Anelei de Nsverra, lib. kxtHI, 

cap. and 11b, xxlx. cap 1—7. Lemoa, Hlatorlm Oenl. de Poatmal, 
tom. It. Uv. 16, 17.^ 
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transferred to Carmona; and if her life was spared a 
few months^ it was not owing to the forbearance^ but to 
the indisposition of the king^ which was at one time so 
dangerous as to render his recovery hopeless. Unfor- 
tunately for Spain, he did recover ; and one of his first 
objects^ early in 1351, was to draw her from Carmona, 
and make her accompany him to Talavera, where she 
was consigned to a still closer confinement. Her doom 
was soon sealed : in a few days she was put to death by 
the express order of the queen; no doubt, with the con- 
currence of the king. 

This murder was quickly followed by another. Hav- 
ing despatched one of his creatures to Burgos, to levy, 
by his own authority alone, a tax which, to be legi^ 
required the sanction of the states, the people resisted, 
and slew his collector^ Accompanied by his unscrupu. 
loua adviser, don Juan de Albuquerque, he hastened to 
that capitaT, to inflict summary vengeance on the inha. 
bitants. They naturally took up arms ; and being joined 
by Garcilasso de la Vega, the adelantado ^ of Caatile, 
sent a messenger to the king, disclaiming all wish to 
oppose his authority, but beseeching him not to allow 
Albuquerque, whose violent character they well knew, 
to attend him. The request was dhoregarded ; the count 
arrived, and ^e doom of Gareslasso was sealed. With the 
view of Bfvernng the deed, the queen intimated to him 
diat, on receiving an invitation to wait on the king, he 
would do well to escape. Unconscious, however, of any 
erime, and uniHiling by his refusal to encourage sus- 
picion of bis loyalty, he repaired to the palace. No 
^ sooner did Pedro perceive him, than the command was 
giVOii : — Ballasteros t, seize Garcilasso ! ” The adelan- 
tado beggeil for a confessor ; but no attention would have 
bedh paid to the request, had not a priest accidentally 
in sight. Both having retired for a few mi- 
nutes into a comer, Albuquerque, who bore great en. 

* For the dlgiitty uid fUnctioni of thli officer, lee the Uit ohepCcrof the 
yreeent book. 

f A lort of men^t.«nB«, whoee usual weapon ms a sheet dtib^ er niMr, 
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mity to the prisoneri desired the king to order wHat^w^ 
to 1^ done^ and the ballasteros were immediately ^to)d 
to kill Garcilasso. On receiying the order^ the ihepj > 
who could not conceive it was seriously given, hesitatfet 
to fhlfil it : one of them, approaching the king, said, 
" Bir king, what are we to do with Garcilasso ? Kill 
him i " was the reply. The man returned, and With a 
mace struck tlie adelantado on the head, while another 
asBOciate despatched him. The bleeding body was thrown 
into the street ; where after lying for some time to be 
trodden under foot by some bulls which were passing, it 
was removed outdde the walls of the city, to be there 
buried. The same fate would have befallen the child 
NuElo de Lara, who by his father’s death was become 
the hereditary lord of Biscay, had not his governess, 
apprised of the intention, removed to a fortress in the 
heart of the Biscayan mountains. The child, however, 
soon died; and P^o, by imprisoning the ibmale heirs, 
obtained what he so much' coveted — the rich domains 
of that house. 

1352. Having held the states at Valladolid, where he inef- 
fectually endeavoured to procure the abolition of tlie 
behetrias*, Pedro proceeded to Ciudad Rodrigo,^ to 
confer on the interests of the two kingdoms with'&is 
grandfather, the sovereign of Portugal. ^Vell had it 
been for him had he followed the advice of^at monarch, 
who urged on him the necessity of moderation in his 
government, and, above all, of living on a good under- 
standing with his illegitimate brothers, and to forgive 
the natural indignation they had shown at the death of 
thrir mother. He pretended, indeed, that the advicaij| 
wtagnot lost on him ; and be even invited the eldest, 
BnriqujS, to return to court to rejoin his brother don 
Tello ; but from his diaracter and subsequent actipnl| it 
may be inferred that^iis object in so doing Wis^solely 
to hdl his intended victim into security. The invitation 
waa. Accepted, but both brothers soon left him and re- 
toiled; whether at the instigation of some other reb^s, 

* Am tbc lut ditpter of the present book. 
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a well-grounded apprehension of their danger^ ig: 

^ pl^rtfin. Some of the confederates were reduced and put 
^Ifi.ih4th; but the princes themselves eluded hispurauit^ 

don Tello by fleeing into Aragon. While besieging the 
places which* had thrown off his authority^ he became 
en am Aired of dofia Maria de Padilla^ who was attached 
to the service of his favourite’s lady^ dofla Isabel de Al- 
buquerque. Through the persuasion of this unprincipled 
minister, the uncle of the young lady, don Juan de Hines- 
troja, did not hesitate to sacriflce the honour of his house 
by consigning her to the arms of the royal gallant. The 
connection thus formed, which continued unto the death 
of dofia Maria, brought the greatest disasters on the 
country. 

Some months previous to this connection, Pedit), in 1353 
compliance with the request of the cortes of Valladolid, 
had agreed that an embassy should be sent to the French 
king, soliciting for wife a princess of the royal house of 
.that nation. The choice fell on Blanche de Bourbon, b 
prinbeas of excellent qualities, who, early in 1353, ar- 
rived at Valladolid. But the king, infatuated by his 
mistress, who had just been brought to bed of a daughter, 
was 4n no disposition to conclude the marriage ; and it 


was not without difficulty that h^ minister Albuquerque, 
who was alrHy jealous of the favours accorded to the 


relations qf Maria de Padilla, and for that reason the 
more eager - for its solemnisation, prevailed on him to 
meet the princess at Valladolid. Leaving Padilla and 
his heart at Montalvan, he reluctantly proceeded towards 
jhat city, pn his Way he accepted submissions of 
Vs brothers Enrique and Telb, whom, on an occaAin 
like thq one approaching, he could not decently punish 
for ^eir rebellion. In June, the ceremony took place 
with dil^gnplendour ; but two da)% after its celebration, 
he precipnatoly left his youthful bride, and retuni^ 
Montalvan, He was followed by his brother Fadrique, 
grand master of flantUgo, and by Albuquerque ; 
refused to see them. In a few days, indeed, he pidd t 
short visit to his mother and bride, who remainOd in. 

FOL. II. p 
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the city where the nuptials had been solemnized : to the 
latter it was a final oncj nor did its duration exce^ two 
days. On his return^ Albuquerque was openly dis^ 
graced; the royal confidence was transferred to the 
family of Padilla ; and the unfortunate Blanche was 
confined in the fortress of ArevalOj where no ode, not 
even excepting the queen.mother^ was allowed to see 
her.*^ To make way for Diego de Padilla^ brother of 
the favourite^ the grand master of Calatrava was treacher- 
ously murdered^ and the commanders of the order com- 
pelled to elect the former, t 

1354. The next proceeding of this tyrant filled with sur- 
prise all who knew his attachment to Maria de Padilla. 
Being struck while at Valladolid with the personal at- 
traction of dona Juana de Castro^ a young maiden^ he 
endeavoured to gain her to his wishes. But the lady 
having too much virtue to yields he changed his battery 
by boldly proposing to marry her. The proposition 
astonished one who knew his public engagement with 
Blanche de Bourbon ; but he assured her that the union 
was nuU^ for reasons which his prelates should explain 
to her. That any such prelates should be found might 
be supposed impossible ; yet certain it is^ that - the 
bishops of Avila and Bal^anca confirmed his assurances^ 
and credulous Juana became bis dupll This pro. 

* By the superstition of the Umet, the hatred of Pedro towarda his 
bride was said to be enchantment A belt, richly beset with gold and pre- 
cious stones, the gift of the princess, was made to appw a venomous ler. 
pent. The enchantment was attributed to Marla de Fadllja, I'his witch- 
craft is mentioned In one of the romances in Depplng’s HammlUDg der 
beiiten St^nlschen Roinanzen, and In Banchec, bishop of Falencla, Ub. 
iv. cap, 14. Of course it was a Jew whotum^ the libgiid, the gift oC 
, BlaB|De to her husband* into a serpent Donaverafc reelna Peiro pul^^. 
rlmAi conam auream, multls gemmii ac pretiosls lapluii ornatam, quam 
Petrus reginw amore ii^ deferebat Maria vero de Padilla, reginn emu- 
la, caJllde operata est ut xona 111a ad mauus magici Judalci aUquandlu, 
peWenlret Quam tali mateflclo afibcit, ut dum quddam fbstIvS dte rex 
illd prsecingeritur, i cunctifriDtuentibuB et h.ieimo, non i^l^UTid sed 
quodam horrlbill lerpente pnecinctua vldereter. Hex vero iHito h«ter- 
ritui, cum qucreret quidnam res ilia ess^ h nonnuUis regin^ arnuUs, a 
fnrian factionl aisentientibui. responsum esL aonam reglns talem pulohri- 
tudlnem peperlise, TSx qua nora Parue Inrestissamam Nginan habult — 
Bitforia Bupanica. lib. iv, capL 14. The good bishop* however, qualiflN his 
wonderful raatlon by dicunt. 

f The same authorities j with the addiUmi of Ayala, (Monicas de loe 
Reyes de Castilla, Don Pedro, Don Enrique 11,, Don Juan 1., Don £n- 
itqae 111. <ln i^no Don Pedro, usque ad annum v.). 
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faDation of the sacrament took {ilace in the cathedral of 
Balamanca in the year 1354. On the report^ however^ 
that the brother of Juana had entered into a league with 
his own brothers^ and with the disgraced Albuquerque^ 
both to remove the family of Padilla from his courts and 
to make him return to his lawful queen^ he not only 
insultingly acquainted the new victim with the decep- 
tion he had so cruelly practised on her^ but abandoned 
her for ever. In due time a son was the issue of this 
short connection. 

When news of this base transaction reached the bro- 1 354. 
ther of Juana^ Fernando Perez de Castro^ who was 
one of the most powerful lords of Galicia^ he instantly 
joined the league of the discontented. A civil war now 
commenced^ which^ during some months^ raged with 
more animosity than success to either party. On its 
commencement^ the king^ persuaded that the fortress of 
Arevalo was not a secure prison for the unfortunate 
Blanche^ ordered her to be conveyed to Toledo^ and 
lodged in the Alcazar of that city. In the apprehension^ 

—no doubt a just one, — that her life was in danger, the 
queen, on her arrival at Toledo, requested permission 
from her guards to attend divine service in the cathe- 
drd. Wliile there, her appearwce so powerfully inter- 
ested the coii^egadon in her »vour, that all offered to 
protect her at the risk of their fortunes and lives. She 
was immediately rescued from the power of her gaoler 
Hinestroja, who returned to acquaint his employer 
with the event. Furious at the intelligence, Pedro or. 
dered the commanders of Santiago, first to depose their 
grand master, his brother Fadrique ; then to march on 
Toledo, and force the princess from her sanctuary. But 
she was no longer there : the whole city had taken her 
part, ai^ honourably placed her, tnder a strong guard, in 
the palace of their Idngs. These defenders of oppressed 
innocence were now joined by the heads of the league, 
whose party daily acquired strength. Neither the sud* 
den, perhaps suspicious, death of Albuquerque, nor 
the deposition of don Fadrique, depressed their zeal. 
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To show that a redress Bf grievancesj and not individual 
ambition, was their object, they despatched messengers 
to tlie king, with the assurance of their attachment to his 
person, and proposed that, if he would dismiss his 
mistress with her kinsmen, and return tS his queen, 
they would instantly lay down their arms. Pedro was 
resolved to do neither; but, as it suited his views to 
protract the negotiation, he nominated commissioners to 
treat with those of the league, which was now strength- 
ened by the accession of the queen-mother. To bring 
about an amicable acljustment between her son and his 
barons, she invited both to Toro, where she then abode, — 
an invitation which both accepted. But Pedro now found 
that he was the prisoner of the leaguers, who changed 
the officers of his household, substitute others from 
their own body, and closely watched bis motions at the 
time they were treating him with the highest outward 
respect. To escape from his situation, he had recourse 
to his usual arts —to bribing some heads of the league, 
and, above all, to dissimulation — in both cases with suc- 
cess. Even Bertrand, the pope's legate, who arrived at 
Toro for the express purpose of checking his lawless 
proceedings, was deceived by him. He so strongly pro- 
tested his determination to live with Blanche, and his 
disgust of Padilla ; who, he said, was about to take the 
veil, that the easy legate informed his holiness that 
all disorders were about to cease ; and, instead of ex- 
communicating the king, cited the bishops of Avila and 
Salamanca to appear before the pontifical court at Rome. 
The king soon contrived to escape, and threw himself 
, into the fortress of Segovia. 

1355. After his escape, Pedro assembled his states at Burgos, 
and, by artfully representing himself as thwarted in all 
his proceedings for the good of his people by his mo- 
ther, his brothers, and the other rebels, whose only aim 
was to tyrannise over the nation, he procured supplies 
for carrying on the war. These supplies, however, were 
granted on the condition of his living with quera 
Bianche) — a condition which he readily promised to 
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fiilfilj without the slightest intention of so doing. After 
an unsuccessful assault on Toro^ he returned to Toledo^ 
the peculiar object of his hatred. Contrary to all rea- 
sonable expectatioRj he forced an entrance^ and expelled 
the troops of his brother Snrique. This success would^ 
howeveTj have been unattainable^ had not most of the 
inhabitants believed in the sincerity of his declara- 
tion to the pontifical representative. The unfortunate 
Blanche was transferred — not to his palace^ to enjoy 
her rights as queen^ but to the fortress of Siguenza ; the 
bishop of that see was also consigned to a prison; and 
some of the most obnoxious individuals of the league 
were beheaded or hung, ^he legate^ Bertrand^ no longer 
withheld the thunders of the church : PedrOj Maria de 
Padilla^ and even Juana de Castro, were excommunu 
cated, and the kingdom subjected to an interdict. But 
these thunders passed harmless over the head of the 
royal delinquent, who lost no time in marching against 
Toro, where his mother and many of the leaguers still 
remained. His first attempt on that place was repulsed 
with loss ; but, after a siege of some months, he prevailed 
on the inhabitants, by lavishing extraordinary promisee 
of clemency, to open their gates to him. How well he 
performed his promise appeared the very day of his en- 
trance, when he caused some barbarous executions to be 
made in his mother’s sight. The queen fainted at the 
spectacle; and, on recovering her senses, requested per-< 
mission to retire into Portugal, which was granted. 
About the same time many Castilian barons fled into 
Aragon,* 

During the next few years Pedro waged a desultory 1355 
War against the king of Aragon, both by sea and land ; ^ 
but the result was decisive to neither of the belligerents, 

In this war many of the disaflected barons fought in the 
ranks of the latter, — a policy, for the condemnation of 

* AuthoritlMy — the Cbronkion Conlmbriceai^; Ayala, Cronlcai de k« 

Bm de Caitllla: Sjuachei.biahop of Palencla; FranchooTarapha, eaam 
of Barcdona j Alfonao of Carthagena, biihop of Bur^ nfarly In tbe 
-niaeiei laat quotadj Zurlta, Analei de Ar^n j Lemoa, HliCoria Deisl dn 
IHirtnsal j Femraf, Hiatoke G d'^pagne, KennUly j wH&t foait 
0th pn.' 
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which no words are sufficiently strong, and which greatly 
detracts from the commiseration that must be felt at 
the fate of some who afterwards fell into his hands. It 
cannot be denied that the Castilian king had many pro« 
vocations to vengeance: his nobles rebelled for the 
slightest causes, — often without any cause at all; nor 
is he known to have put to death any of his subjects, 
whom he did not conceive, at one time or other, either 
openly or secretly to have aimed at subverting his autho- 
rity. But the barbarity of his executions; the duplicity 
with which he planned the destruction of such as submitted 
under the assurance of pardon; his perfidious disregard 
of promises, or even oaths, when the openly pardoned 
objects of his hatred were fully in his power — not even 
excepting his nearest connections ; stamp him at once as 
a ruthless barbarian, and a bloody tyrant. The execu. 
tion of his brother Fadrique, grand master of Santiago, 
in 1358, is, perhaps, more characteristic of him than 
any other of his actions. On some suspicion, — whether 
founded or not in justice must remain unknown, — that 
the grand master maintained an understanding with the 
king of Aragon, Fadrique was recalled from the Valen- 
dan frontier to Seville, where Pedro then was. He 
found the king playing at chess, in an apartment of the 
Alcazar, apparently in the best of humours : his recep- 
tion was very friendly ; and he was told to repose awhile 
in his posada, and return when recovered from his fa- 
tigue. Leaving the presence of his brother, he proceeded 
to the apartments of Maria de PadiUa. Bhe knew the 
fate which awaited him, and her sorrowfhl countenance 
showed, that, whatever were her other faults, she was not 
a woman of blood. On descending to the court of the 
Alcazar, he was surprised to find his attendants and 
mules withdrawn, and the gates carefully closed. He 
at once comprehend^ the danger of his situation ; and 
the more so when two cavaliers descended to inform him 
that the king wished to see him. Knowing, however, 
that the least appearance of distrust was not Hkely to 
mend matters, he returned to the royal apartment* As 
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he ascended and passed along the corridors^he perceived 
that all the doors were shut ; and even on reaching that 
which led into his brother's presence, he had to wait for 
admission : the grand master of Calatrava and Pedro 
Lopez de Padilla, captain of the ballasteros, arrived at 
the same time. On the door being opened, the king 
cried out to Pedro Lopez, Seize the master ! " — ''Which 
master ? " enquired the latter. " The master of San- 
tiago,'* was the reply. The captain then approached 
him and said, " Surrender ! ** then turning to some 
ballasteros who stood near him, the tyrant cried, " Kill 
the master of Santiago ! " The command to murder a 
brother seemed so impossible to these men, that, instead 
of immediately complying, they stood staring at each 
other. " Traitors ! ” cried one of the attendants, who 
was in the horrible secret, '' why do ye delay ? Do ye 
not hear the king’s command ?** Raising their maces, 
they approached Fadrique, who bounded from them 
into the coriidor, followed by his assassins: there he 
endeavoured to draw his sword, but could not, the cross 
breaking in his hands. The destined victim now ran 
from one end of the corridor to the other, to avoid the 
ponderous blows of the macemen ; but, at length, one 
struck him on the head, and he fell on the floor, when 
two others came up and plunged their poniards into 
him. Seeing him fall, the king left the corridor, in 
search of some of Fadrique’s attendants, whom he re^ 
polved to visit with the same fate. One only was to be 
found, who, for better security, had taken refuge in the 
apartments of Maria de Padilla ; and, when pursued by 
the murderers of his master, had taken in his arms one 
of the tyrant’s daughters, whom he held before him as a 
defence. That defence availed him little : the girl was 
forced from him, and the dagger of Pedro found a way 
to his heartf 

No sooner was this horrid deed committed, than the lS5fi. 
'tyrant sent orders for the execution of sevefal knights in 
variou;i dties of the kingdom ; and, to show his exnh. 
ation, he iniistod on dining in the very room in whlcji 
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lay the bleeding corpse of his murdered brother. Hd 
> then called for his cousin don Juan^ in/ante of Aragon^ 
to whom he communicated his intention of executing his 
brother don Tello^ governor of Biscay^ and of bestowing 
the lordship on Juan. The king and the prince de- 
parted the very same day for that province ; but, on 
readiing Aguilar, they found that the prince had been 
apprised of his intended doom, and had fled. Pedro 
followed him to Bermeo, where he learned that the fugi- 
tive had just embarked for Bayonne. In his blind fury 
he embarked in the first vessel he found in the harbour, 
* and ordered a pursuit; but the sea began to rise so 
high, that he soon abandoned it, and returned to the 
y»ort. The infante Juan now requested the fulfilment 
of the royal promise; but he who had made it had now 
changed his mind. With his usual duplicity, however, 
he amused his cousin, saying that he could do nothing 
without the states of the province ; that he would speed- 
ily convoke them, and procure the recognition of the new 
feudatory. He did convoke them ; but it was to per- 
suade them to confer their sovereignty on himself alone. 
The disappointed claimant now left Pedro in disgust ; 

’ hut was speedily recalled to Bilbao, where the king re- 
paired, by the promise that his ambition should be gra- 
tified. The infante hastened to that town, and proceeded 
to the house occupied by the court. As he approached 
the royal apartments, some of the tyrant's creatures, as 
if in jest, deprived him of his poniard, — the only 
weapon which he had about him, and, at the same mo- 
ment he was struck on the head by a mace ; another blow 
brought him lifeless to the ground. His corpse was 
thrown from the window of the apartment occupied by 
the king into the street ; but was afterwards conveyed 
to Burgos, and cast into the river. 

1359 To revenge the murder of these victims, the two 
to brothers, Enrique and Tello, who had returned to Ara- 
gon, made frequent irruptions into Castile. In a bat« 
tie fought in 1859, they triumphed over Hinestrqja, 
^hom they left de^ on the field ; and, in subsequent 
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lA^sions; they obtained no Bmall portion of plund^.^ 
But none of these things mqfred the king^ who per- 
severed in his course of barbarideB as if his throne 
rested on a rock of adamant. It is impossible to spe- 
cify all his individual acts of murder ; such only can 
be represented here as are either more than usually 
characteristic of him^ or as exercised some influence on 
following events : in revenge for the aid afforded to his 
revolted subjects by the infante of Aragon, he put 
to death the dowager queen 6f that country, who had 
long resitted in Castile, and who, in addidon, was his 
own aunt. But his famous, or rather infamous, compact 
with the Portuguese king, Pedro, is most indicadve of 
the man. Knowing how much that sovereign longed 
to extirpate all who had been concerned in the murder 
of Ifies de Castro t, and of whom a few had sought 
refuge in Castile ; and no less eager on his own part to 
take vengeance on three or four of his own obnoxious sub-* 
jects, who had implored the protection of the Portuguese ; 
he proposed to surrender the Portuguese in exchange for 
the Castilian refugees. The kindred soul of the Lusi- 
tanian felt a savage joy at the proposal: in 1360, the 
men were exchanged and put to death. To commiserate 
the murderers of dofla Ides is impossible, however we 
may execrate the perfldy with which the sacred laws of 
hospitality were sacriflced to a dark revenge. That the 
king of Castile contented himself with merely banishing 
the archbishop of Toledo, the friend and protector of 
Blanche de Bourbon, was probably owing to the fear— 
not of the pope, whose power he despised, but^of his 
own people, who, however submissive to his will on 

* While Pedro wai at Najera, for the purpose of protecting hie fWmtieNl 
against the^ Irruptions, a priest of San Domingo de la Caliada is said to 
iiave waited on him, and foretold, that, unless he kept on his guard, he would 
iM assassinated by his brother Enrique. " Who has advised you to tell me 
this asked the kina. " No one," replied the priest, " eiucot Sm Do* 
mingo,** Fedro regarded this as some "weak invention of the eni^,** 
and caused tlie priest to be burnt alive. 

This anecdote, true or false, is eatracted from the ohronlole of th«0M^ 
temporary Lopea de Ayala. 

»te of this lady, which has so frequently noosed the tsMiQ mmim 
of the Peninsula, must be looked for in the history of Fortug^ 
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most' occasions^ would not tamely have witnessed the 
murder of their primate. » That be cared as little for the 
king of France as for the pope^ — both were distant 
1S61. enemies, — Spain had a melancholy proof, in 1.961, in 
the tragical death of that unhappy queen. His orders 
for her removal by poison were first given to the governor 
of XereSj to whom the custody of her person had for 
some time been intrusted ; but that governor, whose 
name (Ifligo Ortiz de Zuniga) ought to be revered by 
posterity, refused to becomi the executioner of his queen. 
It is somewhat surprising that his life was not the penalty 
of his disobedience, — a doom which he doubtless ex. 
pected. A less scrupulous agent for this bloody business 
was found in one of the king's ballasteros, Juan Perez de 
Robledo, who hastened to the fortress, superseded the 
noble Ifligo Ortiz in the command, and perpetrated the 
deed,— whether by poison or by steel is unknown. The 
same violence befel Isabel de Lara, widow of the infante 
don Juan, whom the tyrant had murdered at Bilbao. 
The fate of Blanche de Bourbon must powerfully excite 
the sympathy of every reader.* 

1361 death of Blanche was followed by the natural 

to one of the king's mistress, Maria de Padilla. Whether 
1363. through the example of the Portuguese sovereign, who 
had shortly before proclaimed his secret marriage with 
ISles de Castro ; or whether because the Castilian had 
in like manner actually# married Maria; certain it is, 
that, in 1362, — immediately after the murder of the 
king of Granada by his own hand f , — Pedro convi^ed 
the cortes at Seville, and declared that Maria de Padilla 
had been his lawful wife, and that for this reason alone 
he had refused to live with Blanche de Bourbon ; he 
therefore required that his son Alfonso should be de- 

* Ayila, Cronlcu de 1cm Reyei de CaetllU (in r^no Don Fedro, uiquf 
nd anninii xli). Chronioon Conlmbiloenie (tpud FTozm, EmmIU aiiTMiL 
asHL 9iS-M). Rodertcui Seotliu, EpUcopui Palentinuf^Hlitorif Hli- 
pwiiBa, liU \T. cap. 14^ and 15. Alfonnu S Caruiagena, Eplioopui Buriendf, 
Aneo^alacMUy cap. B8. Franoticua Tarwha, Canonlcua BandeiienfM, 
Do RiMbua HlnanUe, p. 56S. (oinnei apud Bchottum, Hlipania inuitraU. 
tra. U. Zurita, Analei de Aragon (In regno D«d Pedro IV.}. LetlWf, 
Wftom Oflod de Ftntuseli UMn It. IIt. 17. 

t flee leotlon I chap. lU. of the prarant TOttima 
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dared his legitimate Buccessor. Three of the king’s 
creatures were brought forward^ who swore on the holy 
Gospels that they had been present at the nuptials ; and 
the cortesj though far from convinced of the fact^ 
affected to receive it as such^ declared Maria the queen^ 
and Alfonso the heirj of the kingdom ; and| after him^ 
the daughters of their monarch by that favourite. If 
such a marriage were really contracted^ Blanche was 
deceived as well as Juana de Castro ; butj from want of 
sufficient evidenccj history can place the French princess 
only in the rank of Castilian queens. The man who 
had imposed on the credulity of doiia Juana -r- who had 
broken his faith whenever it suited his views— whose 
character was as much distinguished for duplicity as for 
violence— must produce some better voucher than his 
wordj or his oath, or those of his creatures, before he 
will obtain credit with posterity. 

It was to defend himself against the probable vengeance 1 3^3 
of France, and the present hostility of Aragon, that, in to 
1363, Pedro sought the alliance of our Edward 111. and 1366'. 
the heroic Black Prince. The danger was the more to 
be apprehended, when the king of Navarre joined his 
brother of Aragon. For some time, the advantage 
lay on the side of the Castilian ; who, early in 1364 , 
reduced several towns in Valencii^ and invested the 
capital of that province ; the siege of which, however, 
he was soon compelled to rai||. But these temporary 
successes were more than counterbalanced by the activity 
of Enrique; who, in 1365, prevailed on Bertrand du 
Guesdin, the count de la Marche, and other French 
chiefs, to aid him in his projected dethronement of the 
Castilian tyrant. The French king, Charles V., anxious 
to avenge the cruel insult done to his royal house, es^ 
poused the cause of Enrique, and commanded his dis. 
banded soldiers to serve in the expedition destined 
against Castile. To meet it, Pedro, in 1366, assemUed 
his troops at Burgos. He had not long to wait : under 
mme noted leaders, the French soon entered Catahmia; 
were favourably received by their ally the king of 
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Aragon; and reached Calahorra unmolested, the gates of 
which were speedily opened to them. There Enrique 
was solemnly proclaimed king of Castile. 

1 366 . The inactivity of Pedro on the invasion of his kingdom 
was such, as to leave it a doubtful point with posterity 
whether he was a coward^ or whether he knew too well 
the disaffection of his people to hazard a battle with the 
enemy. In opposition to the urgent remonstrances of 
the inhabitants, he precipitately left Burgos for Seville, 
without venturing his sword with his aspiring brother. 
Enrique hastened to the abandoned city, where he was 
joyfully received by many deputies of the towns, and 
crown^ in the monastery of Huelgas. With the money 
he found in the Alcazar, and the presents made him 
by the Jewish inhabitants, he was able to gratify his 
followers ; their chiefs he rewarded more nobly : thus, 
to Du Guesclin he gave the lordship of Molina and 
Trastamara; and to our countryman, Hugh de Col- 
verley, who, with the former, had the chief command 
of the auxiliaries, the city and lordship of Carrion; 
on his brother Tello he conferred the sovereignty of 
Biscay; on Sancho, another brother, that of Albuquerque 
and Ledesma. He now lost no time in pursuing the 
. fugitive Pedro. Presenting himself before Toledo, he 
Summoned that important place to surrender; which, 
after some deliberation, obeyed the summons. There he 
Was joined by deputies^rom Avila, Segovia, Madrid, 
Cuenza, Ciudad Ileal,%ith the submission of those 
towns. He was now master of the whole of New 
Castile. 

1366. The rapidity of these successes convinced the guilty 
Pedro that his own subjects alone would form but a poor 
rampart against the assaults of his brother. To procure 
the aid of Portugal, he sent his daughter Beatrix, now 
the heiress of his states (his son Alfonso was no more), 
into that country, with a great treasure as her marriage 
portion, for the infante don Fernando, to whom she had 
been promised. He was himself soon obliged to follow 
lier : m iaeurrection nf the Sevillians, who openly de* 
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dared for Enrique, inspiring the detested tyrant with a 
just dread of his life, he fled into the territories of his 
uncle and ally. But here new mortiflcations awaited 
him : the Portuguese returned both his daughter and 
his treasures, on the pretext that, the states of Castile 
having acknowledged Enrique, the latter had no wish to 
plunge the two kingdoms into war : all that he could 
obtain was permission to pass through the Portuguese 
territory, — he durst not venture into Estremadura, — 
into Galicia. No sooner was he arrived at Monterey, 
than the archbishop of Santiago, Fernando de Castro, 
and other Galician lords, joined him, and advised him 
to try the fortune of arms ; especially as Zamora, Soria, 
Logroflo, and other cities, still held for him : but, though 
they offered to aid him with 2000 foot and 500 horse, 
either through cowardice or distrust, he rejected the 
proposal, and set out for Santiago, with the resolution of 
proceeding thence to Corufia, and embarking for Bay- 
onne, to join his ally the prince of Wales. 

Pedro reached the city of Santiago about the middle 
of June. While there, he resolved on the murder of 
the archbishop, — a resolution almost too extraordinary 
to be explained, yet sufficiently characteristic of the man; 
who, whenever blood was to be shed, or plunder to be 
procured, little troubled himself about reasons for hia 
conduct. Perhaps the prelate had reproved him for his 
past crimes, and besought hinq|to amend his life ; per- 
haps he distrusted don Suero, as he did, indeed, dmost 
every human being ; certain it is, that the anffibishop 
was obnoxious to him as a native of Toledo, — a city 
which had incurred his hatred, not only by its generous 
defence of queen Blanche, but by its recognition of 
Enrique. But his most powerful motive for this atrocicms 
deed was his desire to obtain the towns and fortresses of 
don Suero. Under the pretence of urgent business, he 
sent for the prelate, who had. retired to a country seat 
near the city, and who immediately obeyed the summona* 
At the gates of the dty, don Suero was met by tweittj^ 
horsemen, who escorted him to the door of the churdlj 
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where Pedro Btood^ as if to receive him. Here he was 
suddenly pierced to the heart by their lances ; the dean 
who accompanied him shared the same fate ; the church 
was then robbed^ — a fit consummation of this bloody 
deed. The fortresses of the murdered prelate were im^ 
mediately occupied. The assassin^ leaving them^ as well 
as the support of his interests^ to the care of Fernando 
de Castro^ proceeded with his daughter to Corufla^ where^ 
with a fleet of twenty-turn sail^ he embarked for Ba- 
yonne. TbuSj in thr^ short months, without a single 
battle on either side, was this cowardly tyrant deprived 
of a powerful kingdom. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the majority of the people cared much for either 
prince: on them the fantastic cruelties of Pedro fell 
harmless: indeed, there is room for believing, that, 
whatever were his cruelties towards his obnoxious, and 
usually rebellious, barons, he caused justice to be im- 
partially administered, and wished no unnecessary im- 
posts to be laid on the great towns. 

1S66. The exiled king was well received by the English 
hero, who undertook to restore him to his throne. The 
treaty into which the'two princes had entered rendered 
the idd of Edward almost imperative: besides, it was his 
interest to oppose the close ally of France ; and his own 
personal ambition was not a little gratified by the offer 
of the lordship of Biscay, with 56,000 florins of gold for 
his own use, and 550,000 for the support of his army. 
To ensure the punctual performance of the other con- 
ditions, Pedro delivered his daughters as hostages into 
the hands of the Black Prince. The enterprise was 
sanctioned by the English monarch, and the necessary 
preparations immediately commenced.* 

In the mean time Enrique had been joyfully received 

Lopex de Ayala, Cronicai de loe Reyea de Caitilla (In regno Pon 
Pedro, uaque ad annum xtLV Froliiart, Chronicle! of Enelandrac., by 
Johneg, vol. ill. chap. SSOl Roderlcui BanUua, Hlitorla Hlipanloa, libk 
17. cap. 17. Franclacua Taraphi, De R^bus Hlapanlo, p. dan Alfoniui k 

r , Anacepbilaoita, can, 88. (omne! apud fiohothnn, Hlfpania 

Illuitrata, tom. 1). Zurita, Analei de Aragon (In regno Don Pedro IV.), 
LeoMM, Hlftorla Oeral de PottigBl, tom. it. Ut, 17, Fenrelru, Hlftolre 
(Mndcato d’Eqiagne, by Uemuiy, tom. v. 
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at Seville^ and acknowledged by the whole of Andalusia. 

In that city he found a considerable treasure^ which the 
inhabitants had wrested from the fugitive king^ and 
with which he paid his mercenaries previous to dis- 
missing them. Jhis dismissal of so many supporters 
was a great error: for though he could reckon on a ' 
considerable portion of his subjects arming in his fa- 
vour, he could not calculate on all — perhaps not on a 
moiety : for many stood aloof from disinclination^ 
more still from an unwillingness to join in a civil war ; 
and he knew that the formidable prince Edward was 
preparing to support his rival. Seeing himself thus 
mast^ of the kingdom, except Galicia, he marched to 
reduce it. He closely invested Fernando de Castro in 
the ^ty of Lugo ; but hearing of the preparations made 
by the Plantagenet, he entered into a treaty with Fer- 
nando, in which the latter agreed to surrender the place^ 
if no succour arrived before Christmas-day ; and En- 
rique, in return for this submission, promised to confer 
on Fernando the lordship of Castro-Xeriz. From Lugo 
the king proceeded to Burgos, where he convened his 
states, and obtained the necessary supplies for the defence 
of the kingdom. He renewed bis alliance with the king 
of Aragon ; and, in an interview with the sovereign of 
Navarre, on the confines of the two monarchies, he pre- 
vailed on the latter, for a gift of 60,000 pistoles, 
and. by the promise of two fortresses, to refuse a pass- 
age to the prince of Wales. No sooner, however, was 
the king of Navarre returned to Pampeluna, than he 
received messengers from the dethroned Pedro, who 
offered to put him in possession of Alava and Guipiscoa^ 
with the two important places of Logroflo and Vittoria, 
if he would suffer the English prince to march through 
his territories unmolested. Charles had no difficulty in 
accepting the latter proposition, as he had accepted the 
former, - 

The preparations of the English prince bein^ com- 1367, 
pleted early in the spring of 1 he passed the Pyre- 
nees at Roncesyaux, and descended into die phdnt of 
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Navarre. In his combined an^y 
snd Gascons^ were some of the j^ogjUsb. 

valry. Instead of opposing his pass age/ iShail^aeeri^ 
desired Oliver de Manny^ one of Edward's gei^ra^^ 
seize him (the king of Navarre) while hunting in a 4^ 
tain place^ and make him prisoner : by this contnvanee 
he hoped to excuse his inactivity to Enrique. Oliver did 
as directed^ and the English prince pursued his march 
towards the Castilian frontiers. He was joined hy sir 
Hugh de Calverleyj who preferred the loss of the new 
lordship of Carrion to violating a vassal's faith by bear- 
ing arms against his natural chief. Enrique also ad- 
vanced ; but BO well was he acquainted with the ^lonr 
of his renowned antagonist^ that he was undetemn^ 
whether he should do more than hover roundl^u 
flanks of the invaders^ cut off their supplies^ and 
Ihem^ by famine^ to return. In a council of war^ howj^ 
ever^ wUch he assembled to hear the opinion of -his 
officers as to the plan of the campaign^ his Castilian 
chiefs BO justly convinced him^ that, if he refused 
battle, several towns would immediately declare 
Pedro, that he resolved to risk idl. No wonder thatjid' 
should ; for if, as Froissart informs us, his army was Uw 
70,000 strong, he might well have little feat as to :lSie 
result. One of his detachments had the advantage over 
a foraging party of the allies. On the 2d of April, the 
two hostile armies met, west of Logroflo, a few miles 
south of the Ebro. The Castilians immediately occu- 
pied the vicinity of Najera ; the allies encamped at 
Navarrete. To spare the effusion of Christian Uond, 
Edward aent a letter, by a herald, to the 6amp of En- 
rique^, explaining the just causes which had armed the^ 
Eof^h monarch in defence of an ally and a rdadon ; 
but at. the same time, to mediate between the 

two parties* i His letter, which wae addressed^. To tho^ 
noble and powerful prince ^nrique, count of 


_• ^rglMart Ccliw. 33S.) iay^thit Enrig;ue flrit wrote to disBlpolc 

wbahioanat awtavofUMi, Thti writer ik VAry ill Itilbcaied', 
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lEttiara/ not to^|ke kiii^ of Castile/ was coimeously re-^ 
.dtired by ,Eiuiqiie.* In his reply^ he dwelt on the 
cruelties end oppressions of Pedro's government^ whose 
Expulsion he represented as the act of an indignant 
Dfttionj and expressed his resolution to maintain both 
that nation’s rights and his own by the sword. 

The battle which decided the fate of the two kings 1367. 
commenced the following mornings April the 3d. The 
war-cry of Guienne and St. George ! bn the one side^ 
hnd of Castile and Santiago 1” on the other^ were soon 
drowned by the clash of arms^ the shouts of the vic- 
tors^ and the groans of the dying. The struggle was 
for B^hort time desperate ; but who could contend with 
thl|^ictor of Cressy and Poictiers ? A fierce charge on 
^ left wing of Enrique by the prince in person^ so 
temfied doa Tello^ who commanded a body of cavalry, 
that he fled from the field : perhaps he was as treache- 
rous as he was cowardly. Enrique fought nobly; so 
alao did hfs antagonist, who, like his celebrated counter- 
part, Richard 111. of England, was as brave aa he was 
cruel. But after the flight of don Tello, the infantry 
of Castile began to give way ; and, after some desperate 
efforts by Enrique to sqpport the contest, resistance was 
abandoned. The number of slain, however, on the part 
of. the vanquished, was only 8000 ; a foct not very * 
honourable to them. Many thousands were made pri- 
soners, all but a handful who accompanied the defeated 
count into Aragon, whence he escaped into France. 
Success BO splendid is seldom to be found in the annala 
of history : it at once restored Pedro to the Castilian 
throne, England, fruitful as she has been in heroes, 
can boast of few such glorious fields. But the heroic 
T|ptor met with little gratitude fh)m his faithless ally; 
aa^ on a I'ormer occasion, the sutes of Biscay wem 
secretly advised not to aqcept him for their ruler ; and 
it was not without difficulty that he could obtain flnupn 
P^dm an oath thi^ the money^due to his troops ihw# 
be paid at two inatalmoita,— the first in four, ffie aecMid 
roL* u. Q 
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in twdvo monthst* But whlit most disgiutad die 
humano oonquerori waa^ the eagerness which restored 
king showed to sh^ the blood of the priioners. This 
he disdained to permit : he severely upbraided the tyrant 
for cherishing so sanguinary a disposition. Of what 
use^ theiij has been your aid?" enquired this second 
Nero. Unless 1 punish the rebels, they will again join 
Bnrique, and the victory will be useless !" The tyrant, 
however, was forced to bend before the master-mind of 
Edward, and to refrain from shedding blood so long as 
he remained in Castile. That stay was but of short con- 
tinuance : having made peace between the kings of Cas- 
tile and Aragon^ and admonished the former to pvFcure 
the love of the people, he returned to Guienne. 

1367. From Burgos, where he had separated from the Bls^ 
Prince, Pedro proceeded to Toledo, where he put to death 
some obnoxious individuals : for greater horrors he 
perpetrated in person at Cordova, and by his emissaries 
at Seville. He breathed utter destruction against all 
who had shown any zeal in the service of Enrique, es^ 
pecially if they happened to bavse any wealth with which 
he might fill his empty coffers. No wonder that such 
as were thus menaced should coyibine to resist him, and 
that several towns which had watched his conduct 
should declare again for Enrique, who was invited to 
strike a second hbw for the crown. That prince soon 
interested in his favour both the king of France and the 
pope : from both he received a considerable present in 
BKmey, with which he purchssed arms and raised fol- 
lowers. His preparations were not unknown to the 
y pduce of iVTalea ; but the latter had learned too much of 
Pedro's character to take any farther interest in that 
tynut’s aisirs : he thenceforward stood aloof from both 
parties ; nor, thought entreated by the kings of Arsgou and 
Navarre to join wilh them iif profitiiig by the dwien- 
siena of the two livials, would he stoop to such rspactty;^ 

niiittdttbts thtt a pdrtWB OT the flnt IhiUlinBiit wu pctd 
nUck Prince befine hii d^NUtuie ftem BurgOfl. Hti treuurai nMued 
In tbmt city with n portion of the trixm, until August whiitIWto sljeut 
four moBito Itam hb entrsUee Is W thelui^SaBi, 
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H« was naturally willing to secure both the advantages 
which had been promised to himself^ and the punctual 
payment of the instalments j but beyond negodadoDs 
and remonstrances for such end^ he had no concern iti 
the events which followed. ♦ 

Towards the close of the year (1867)^ Enrique en^ 1367. 
tered Spain by Roussillon^ at the head of a very small 
forccj not exceeding 400 lances. At first the king 
of Aragon attempted to arrest his progress through 
tliat kingdom^ but with little zeal : the soldiers sent to 
oppose him connived at his pasnge into Navarre. 
Having passed the Ebro at Azagra^ and set foot on the 
Castilian territory^ he drew a cross on the sand^ and by 
it swore that he would not desist from his undertaking 
While life remained. The neighbouring inhabitants of 
Calahorra readily received him within their walls. He 
was there joined by many of the Castilian barons with 
considerable reinforcements^ and by the archbishop of 
Toledo. His reception at Burgos was no less satisfac- 
tory. The example of this city constrained Cordova^ 
which had suffered so much from the blood-diirsty 
PedrOj to declare for him. But he did not immediately 
proceed to the south : he turned his arms against some 
of the fortresses in Old Castile : Leon was besieged and 
taken ; the Asturias submitted ; Illescas^ Buytrago^ and 
Madrid opened their gates after a short struggle j and 
Toledo^ which promised a more obstinate resistance^ was 
invested. It is useful to observe^ that the resistance of 
these places was the work of the citizens who were 
generally attached to Pedro ; while the barons and hi. 
dalgos t were generally for Enrique. This circumstance 
gives great weight to the suspicion, that, while Pedro 
ruled the privileged orders with an iron sceptre, he fa- 
voured the independence of the people. 

Tile success of the invader roused Pedro to somethiilg 1366. 
Hke activity in defence of his tottering crown. Hia 
ally, the king of Granada, was persuaded to arm in hia 

* The Mme ttUthcwHlei, 

t H^o de BlgO| lOD of MnifUilna { comipled Into hldalgn 

Q 2 
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behalf; And to join him 'with 6000 horse and 80^000 
foot. His own troops did not much oxceed 7000 ; %al 
the united force was formidable. Cordova was im^ 

. mediatelyassailed by the two kings; but the defence was 
BO vigorous^ and the loss on the part of the besiegers so 
severej that tlie enterprise was soon abandoned. The 
troops of Mohammed V. returned to Granada ; and 
though they afterwards took the fields they did so; not 
so much to aid their ally^ as to derive some advantage 
for themselves from the confusion of the times. The 
operations of the war were now very desultory^ though 
"destructive to the kingdom. In the norths Vittoria^ 
Salvatierra^ Logroik)^ and some other places which held 
for Pedro, submitted to the king of Navarre in prefer- 
ence to Enrique, — so great was t^eir repugnance to that 
champion of feudal tyranny. Toledo manfully re- 
sisted his assaults. To relieve that important city, which 
had now been invested nearly twelve months, Pedro left 
Seville early in March, 13^, and passed by CalatraVA 
towards Mondel, with the intention of waiting for some 
reinforcements advancing from Murcia, before he veiu 
tured an action with his rival. His motions were al- 
ready watched by the count of Trastamara, who called 
a council of war, in which it was decided that the latter 
should leave a small force to prosecute the siege ; and, 
irith the rest, force Pedro to accept battle before the 
arrival of the expected succours. At this time, Bertrand 
du Guesclin arrived from France with an aid of ^00 
lances. Enrique now put his little army in motion; 
was joined by the grand master of Santiago ; and, bin. 
riving at Montiel ^th inoredible despatch, be fell OQ 
the outposts of his rival, and forced them precipitate^ 
into tile fortress. 

1369. With a very inadequate force, Pedro was now be;. 
^ rieged in this place, and cut off from aU sapjdlto, 
wl^ yet reached Enrique every hour. MTiat added 4b 
his difficulties, was' the want of provisions and of watin^j 
lb that his men began to desert one by one to the enetaijr^ 
or retire to tiieir respective homei. In this critical ii- 
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tuadon^ he meditated the means of escape. One of hi^ 
IcnightSj Mendo Rodriguez^ who was on indmate teran 
with Bertrand du Guesclin^ addressed his friend from 
the ramparts^ and expressed a wish to see hinuin secr^, 
Du Guesclin assented^ and told him to come that very 
night to the tent, ^driguez was punctual to the eiu 
gagement. On the part of his royal master^ he offered 
his friend the hereditary possession of Soria^ Almazan^ 
Monteagudo^ Adenza^ l^za^ and Moron^ wi^ 200^000 
doubloons in gold^ if the Breton knight would assist 
Pedro to escape. The knight replied^ that he could not 
accept the proposal^ as he served in this war by order oP 
his natural lord^ the king of France. Rodriguez^ however^ 
advised him to think farther of the proposal^ which Im 
promised to doj and left him. He communicated it 
to his friends ; observing^ at the same dme^ that he should 
do nothing contrary to the interests of Enrique^ and 
asked them whether it ought not to be mentioned to 
that prince. They urged him to open the whole affair 
to Enrique ; and he followed their counsel. The count 
thanked him for his fidelity^ and said that be should 
have all that had been promised him^ and even 
if he would draw Pedro to his tent^ and acquaint 
Enrique with the circumstance the moment it happenedi 
We are told that his soul revolted at the proposed 
.treacheryj but that his scruples were removed by his 
friends^ who urged him to accept a proposal which 
would at once end the war and make him rich, The 
facility with which he consented to stain hU knightly 
faiths — to bring everlasting infamy on his name^ — may 
well raise a doubt whether he really felt the repugnance 
he pretended. However this be^ he assured Mendo 
Rodriguez that he would provide for the safety of the 
king ; and it was arranged that Pedro should leave the 
fortress on the evening of March 23. ; that he should 
pepair to the Breton's tent, and be escmted to a phoa of 
safety. At the hour appointed, accompanied by throe 
of his confidentiaL knights, the king silently repaiiod to 
tho tent of hU base betrayer. On amviiigi h# clia« 
0 3 
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mounted for a moment^ and sud to Du GueBcMn^ 

Let Us away ! As no reply ivas made^ he lUs^ 
pected the truth, and attempted to remount ; but was 
detained hy one of the Breton’s attendants. At the 
same moment Enrique, who had been made acquainted 
with his victim’s arrival, entered the tent, but did not at 
first know his i)rother, — so great was the alteration 
which a few years had made in that brother’s appearance. 

There ^ your enemy 1” said one of the attendants, 
pointing to the king : even yet he doubted, until Pedro 
cried out, I am, I am ! ” Enrique then drew his 
* dagger, and wounded the king in the face. Both now 
grappled, and fell to the ground ; but the struggle was 
of short duration ; the count was fully armed, and, 
probably aided by his satellites ; and his poniard or 
theirs soon deprived the prostrate monarch of life. 

According to a Cat^onian quoted by Zurita, if 
Pedro had not been unarmed, he would have prevailed 
oy€r the count; that the count was underneath the 
king; but that the latter, being wounded by one of 
Enrique’s attendants, lost his hold, and enabled his 
rival to rise and despatch him.* 

In recent times, attempts have been made by Moiu 
dejar, and other historical ra-itics, to vindicate the 
memory of this king, on the ground that his chroni. 
cler and contemporary, Pedro Lopez de Ayala, was a 
blind partisan of his rival’s, and has injuriously treated 

* Lopei de Ayala, Crnnioa del Rey Don Pedro (the last five yean). Froli. 
■art, Chronlclcf of England, Ac., hy JohnM, voL Ul. chap; 99S-.4I& 
Chronkson Coninibricenie(apud Florea, Eapalla Sagrada, xxIH. 347r)> Fran- 
Obciu Tkrapha, de R^boi Hiipanla, p S6SL Alfbniui A fi t 
Aoepephalmili, cap 88. Roderioui Santlm, Hlitona HUpaijilos, 1^. Ir. 
cap 16, 17. apd 18. (omnetapud Schottum Hispania llluitrata, tom. I). za. 
rita, Analei de Aragon, lib. x. (in Regno Don Pedro iV.), I«inee« lUa. 
torla Oeral de Portugal, tom. ▼. ll¥. 18 . 

TVoliibait Mji that there wai a great battle before Monttel prerloui to 
Pedro'a death s that Pedro^ on attem^ng to eaoape, with eleren attehdaiMa, 
from the caatle, wia taken prUimer by one of the enemy ; who, haarever, 
PfomlMd to protect hti eMapei that he was conducted toa tent^grtiM) 
MTlqtw toon enteied, Mylng , " Where it thla ton of a who oalli 

bUBMifIcIng of raitfle p ** ui^ Mae rMieO, " Theu art the w^n^lbeanc 
lam the t<»i ofe' king AlSonto I ** that then msippied 

vmm he threw l» the gvouMlt end whom he wbuNTiiooii luu 
toW r Wewi^of BM9f«0*a ei eet u ai . There dm 
ftMiir mwiM. wi *.« Ih* amjrnum 
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his inemoryi They tell us of a chronicle of this 
kingj written by don Juan de Castro^ bishop of Jaen^^ 
in which Pedro is represented as one of the best sove- 
reigns of the age^ ^ as one who^ while he protected iIm 
oppressed^ was severe only against his turbulent and 
lawless barons. There may be some truth in this latter 
assertion : Pedro^ like our Richard Il^.j whom he par- 
tially resembles^ was probably no enemy to the humbler 
orders, but eager only to break the formidable power of 
the nobles. Even admitting, what is very provable, that 
his character has been somewhat unfairly treated by 
Ayala, if one half the deeds narrated by that author were 
actually perpetrated by him, — and the careful minute- 
ness with which they are recorded gives them the appear- 
ance of authenticity, — he has had but one equal in 
ferocity, and that one was the tsar Ivan IV. of Russia.* 

Until Castro’s pretended chronicle is actually produced, 
-—and it has been sought for in vain these 300 years,— 
and compared with Ayala, criticism is compelled to receive 
the testimony of the latter, confirmed, as it incidentally 
is, by Froissart and other contemporary wrtiers. That^ 
was a man of lust, as well as of cruelty, is apparent from 
the number of his mistresses, to say nothing of his two 
pretended wives.* Of his numerous issue, two daughters 
married into the royal family of England : Constanaa, 
who espoused John of Gaunti duke of Lancaster ; and 
Isabel, the wife of Edward d^e of York. 

Enrique II. was the second and last monarch of illegi- 
timate birth that ever reigned in Castile and Leon. It 
Would be difficult to discover the ground on whidi thil 
prince claimed the crown : if the daughters of Pedro ware # 

. * See Keraraiin, HIrtoire de Ruide, tom. x. xL . 

^ f One of the4e‘ mlitraeiee, Alfonilnx Coronel, wu dlmoed ftir dtnog 
to Flit In ooo^emeat mnetMa. uncle of Merin do P^lln. A MljW 
that name, who had taken leAige In the convent nf St Clair, 'at BeviQi^ 
eioniiodhlihviitaUtyibv.iUel^rtiig her Gountonaiwa 
Fedvo'i character wai not wholly depraved ; at leort. hU inai\oon me 
i — e th aae of a dUteent kind. “ Sed et qiilbiiadam anlml iptta 'tim 
narait, il iUl# voluUeet Knit enim liweii^ jataMt St 

iiaktaUli. ln r oe a n adondo nromptue et dulcle, erailcdeaiqueitMiiiiqotlinoao- 
S i ldl eed a wboi boUtfarituh enperboe atgup I n n hi if l anU p i^ O l i t n ip i , 

ft s nun qito lm lilioto ie ^ aim modo petaequaboSur^'* ^ Jadavdifa Ispi^ 
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iUagUioifttej they yet itood neater to the 

lelf. The only UbM heir to the Ctedlian crown, 

* oording to the etnight line of wcceMioii^ wei Fernudo^ ^ 
king of Portugal, grandson of the prinoeM Beatrix; 
daughter of Sancbo the Brave, king of Castile, who waa 
married to ALfonso IV. of PortugaL To the aober-judg^ 
ingCaatilhuis, the right of thatprinoe seemed so clear, that 
not a few, and those of the first distinction, hastened to 
do homage to him as their lawful aovereign ; and Beveral 
dries of Leon, with most of Galicia, declared for hisn. 
The encouragement thus given to his juat pretensiona, 
cana^ him to aaaume the title of king of Castile and 
l«eoii,.aa well aa of Portugal, and to prepare consider* 
able aimaments, both by sea and land, for the purpose of 
eofiarcing them. That the opportunity of for ever 
uniting the two countries was lost before national 
pn^udioes were rendered inveterate by time, must ever 
be dei^red by Europe. 

1370 The difficulties with which the usurper had to con* 
^ tend were of no common order. Besides the placet 
' wj^ch recognised the Portuguese, LogroSo, Vittorii; 
Sdvatierra, and Campezo, BtiU adhered to Charles of 
Navaire ; Molina and Requefia placed themselves under 
the protection of Aragon ; and Carmona refused, when 
summoned, to receive Enrique. Add to thhi, that Mo» 
hammed of Granada refused his alliance, but entered 
into one with king Fentibdo ; and that Pedrp of Aragon 
openly joined it, in consideration pf Murcia and acme 
ftrtrmaes in Castile ; and his situatioa will appear «tfi. 
flciunriy precarious. Buf, if he had no other virtuei, he 

# ho4 opurage ; and he res^tely prepased^to vindtcatehia 
iljigirilitole Butbmity. After aa ineffectual attempt to( 
ptpBore fbo jAbmiasion of Cafroona, he aaaembled hit 
iaiaga at Tolpdek.reduoed Bequefia by means of hk 
gffPtoipli, jmd, w;^ ,a considerable force marohed m:’ 
Zpiein, Ahleh he ihA hoped to reduce. Hearing, howjpi 
ever, that FarnandiCI waaadvarieing on CofuBa, he bent 
Ins stepa towanfo Galicia;, hut m the .PortngwOae,i|i» 
laililioig hii aiifmobi haa^y retreated, he tavwtd ailffe 
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Me* 

into that kingdom, took Braga and aomt minor Airtreaoea^ 
and retumod. No aooner had he retired, than detacbed ^ 
hands .of Portugneae penetrated into Eatremadura, Mi 
varioita’ points, and committed deatrucdye ravages. Ho 
oontrived, however, to preserve hia frontier places belli 
on the side of Portugal and of Aragon. ’ Early in 1370} 
he had the still greater good fortune of defeating d 
pBwerfhl armament by sea, which Fernando had sent to 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir. The following year he 
prosecuted with vigour the siege of Carmona, which had 
been some time invested, and which began to suffer 
from want of provisions. In an attempt to escalade 
the walls, some of his soldiers were taken prisoners, and 
put to death by the governor, Martin Lopez, who had 
also the guardianship of Pedro’s children, and who waa 
faithfully attached to the memory of that prince. Thia 
' imtated Enrique, who resolved on a perfidious revenge. 
After a long and heroic defence, don Martin proposed 
to capitulate, on condition of his life and liberty being 
'guaranteed ; a condition which the king swore on 
the holy gospels to fulfil. No sooner was the latter in 
pbisession of the place, than he sent that brave offloer, 
together with the chancellor of Pedro, to Seville, where 
were speedily beheaded by his order. The same 
year, through the interference of the legate, he 

obtained peace from Portugal, and recover two plaoei 
fmm the king of Navarre. No fess fortunate was it fbr 
him that Pedro of Aragon was too much occupied in 
domestic afflurs to disturb his tranquillity. At sea, too, hia 
" fleet was victorious over an English squadron which ad- 
vanced against his ally the French king. It was to repair 
this dieck, as wdl as to gratify his own persenal ambitkmr^ 
that our duke of Lancaster, who had just married Gsb- 
BtHiza, daughter of Pedro Ae Cruel, asatmied the tiffenaf 
king of Castile, and prepared to invade the kingdom. 
The jitrangeat circumstance of all is, that, in. 1379/ 
FMindo of Portugal, whose pretenrions w^e # 
pevmr, ishsnid leigiio hims^ wi^ the dnho. ^ 

^ The Obaectre, ^ongfa contiiij^ed, hoatihtka whiUh m- 
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1372 lowedj merit little attention: the advantage of one day 
^ was neutralised by the reverse of the next, In 137d> 
indeedj Enrique penetrated as far as Lisbon; but he 
reduced no place of consequence ; and he soon returned 
to his dominions with the barren glory of having insulted 
his royal enemy. The same year^ after an unimportant 
advantage over the PortuguesCj in GaliciSj the two kings^ 
through the mediation of the pope^ — the unceasing 
friend of peace^ like many who have occupied the same 
dignityj^were persuaded to endj if not their animosity^ 
their open opposition^ and even to agree on a double 
uaatrimonial alliance.* But the duke of Lancaster was 
not so easily pacided : in alliance sometimes with 
Navarre, and always at variance with France and Cas- 
tile, this prince was actuated, both by public and personal 
oonsideratinns, to persevere in his hostility. He soon 
found, however, that little rdiance was to be placed on 
his peninsular allies, who veered from one side to another 
with every wind ; though he was constant in his great 
project, — that of dethroning the usurper, — he was 
long unable even to attempt its execution. His arma- 
ments were always required in France ; it was, indeed, 
the great object of Enrique to occupy the English in that 
eountry; and, with this view, he frequently despatched 
aid to the mibch king. The Castilian succeeded, dur- 
ing his own^fe, in averting from his kingdom the 
aoourge of foreign invasion ; but, as we shall soon per- 
eeive, it arrived under his son. 

In the schism whidi afflicted the church, from die 
rival pretensions of Urban VI. and the anti-pope Cle- * 
ment, Enrique declared for neither, — doubtless, to 
gratify bis avarice by withholding the customary oontri- 
•butioBS to the papal see. He died in 1379* In 
ncter he was u cruel sa Pedro ; as loose in morale wad 
.wmody inferior as a tyrant On the whole, however, 
ha was a fortunate rulers Either by bribes or foroi^ he 
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jreduced Galicia to obediencej recovered several places 
from the king of Navarre^ whose capital he at one time 
invested^ and overawed his neighbours of Portugal and 
Aragon.* 

Juan I. followed his father’s advice^ by cultivating 1379 
the friendship of the French king, whom he frequently 
assisted in the interminable wars between that monarch 
and the English. Like his father, he bad also to dread 
the pretensions of the duke of Lancaster; and it wae 
equally his aim to occupy the ambitious Flantagenet 
with other affairs than disputing bis succession. 

To preserve Portugal as an ally, Juan, in the second ISBO 
year of his reigUj consented or proposed to marry his to 
infant son Enrique with Beatrix, presumptive heiress of 
the Lusitanian crown. This princess, who was in her 
tenth year, had been promised to Fadrique, brother of 
the Castilian king ; but the superior pretensions of Eni- 
lique induced the Portuguese monarch to prefer the latter 
for a son-in. law. One condition of the projected mar- 
riage was, that, in case either of the young betrothed died 
without issue, the other should inherit the states of the 
deceased. So fair a prospect of uniting the two crowns 
could not fail to be agreeable to the two sovereigns ; bat 
the best laid designs often end in disappointment, es- 
pecially when the interests involved are of more than or- 
dinary magnitude. Notwithstanding this solemn d'eaty, 
Fernando of Portugal, — for what cause it would be vain 
to enquire,f — secretly resolved to make war on Casdie ; 
and, with the view of strengthening himself by the alli- 
ance of the duke of Lancaster, be despatched a trusty 


* tjop^x de Ayala, Cronica del Rey Don Enrique II. (foL 14(^183.1. 


Chrooldei of England, Ac. 1^ Johnoe, ?oL Iv. niwlm. Xurtli, 
Analcf de Aragon (in Don Pedro IV.). Lemoa, Hlitoiii Genddo 

Kitunl, tom. v. lie. IB. Paf jm, Hletoire de Nerarre (B^e de Ctiarlei 1). 
Cbrottloon CoDiubtloenie (apud Florei, EapelU Sanada, iaUL347-.Sat> 
Itfliderfcui BantlUi, Hlitorla Hiijpanlca, 1R>. ir. cap. 19. Atfbiiaiiii I CavOUh. 


ja Hiipanica, llo. ir. ci|^ IS. A 

■Bin, AndeeiihidMia, cap. B9. ^ndaeui TtrapSa, De Btilbua 
a 564. (ennee anud Schottum, Hiepania llluntrau, tom. Lj. Fmniai 
HliMre G^Crele d'Etpasna (bV Hermlily). imn. ▼. 

r. 85.) ittima ambition and the hope ol veDgeance (a enmlaOD 
ina para efle tam contraria, oi da elnganu na primelra 

Mnaeel pars eHa.) a« (be eattw MMit, uaBSomoit rhiniifelen 
ly, thtoasDalhait aotfaor^morf s B wil lH i 


t Lemoo (r, B5.) aeiij 
da Mia Airtuna 


tauito^loa la Mipiiy tbaphM or BBtiMrity. 
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tnessenger to obtain the co-operation of that prince^ who 
Tttdily promised it, Juan^ who was soon acquainted 
with the league^ resolved to anticipate his enemy : off 
cape St. Vinoent his fleet triumphed^ in ISBlj over that 
ciF Fernando ; and Almeida was forced to submit to him. 
The arrival from England of the earl of Cambridge, 
brother of the duke^ with 500 men-at-arms, and aa 
many archers, roused the courage of the Portuguese, but 
did them litde service. As the allies could obtain no 
money from Fernando, they did not scruple to lay their 
hands on whatever they pleased : hence the distrust and 
dislike which arose between them and the natives, and 
which neutralised the little success obtained by their 
combined arms.* Wearied alike with his allies and the 
war, Fernando, in J3B3, solicited and obtained peace, 
and the English returned home. The death of the 
queen of Castile leaving Enrique a widower, Fernando 
■offered him the princess Beatrix, who had been succes- 
eively promised to his brother, to bis two sons, and even 
to the son of the earl of Cambridge ; on condition, how- 
ever, that the issue of the marriage, whether mule or 
f^ale, should be the sovereign of Portugal, and that he 
himself should have no share in the administration so 
long as Leonora, the Portuguese queen, should survive 
Fernando. This condition, so characteristic of Portu- 
guese dislike of Castilian sway, did not prevent Juan 
from marrying the princess. Fernando died the very 
year of this marriage ; and his death opened the door to 
new hostilities, 

13 ^ Though Juan and his new queen were, in fact, ex^ 
(fluded by the treaty accompanying their union, he no less 
^ eagerly claimed the crown in her right; and several of 
' die Portuguese nobles admitted the justice of that daitm 

• Let ui hope thit the Ktro&itiei the Eo^lfh aIIIm g«oUv iWCIii!|4 

bvPlPOIttsrt — ue exMcented ; yet oerutn it U that the old Poxtiigus«e 
ofarOftolera dwell Umy on them:— *' Nbom canipaBoi ooMOiehnMilllwi 
fe eaeateenr m etrocuUdet que eitu tropM eu]clllBre« comettertA enm Kiw 
m tamom de Ponufal imt node tnderaS.'*-. Oero/, v. MS. « 
FenuadiL*' layi the Cbrouinm ConUnbrlceQie, " had to the efainea 
pUte to aet^ ala elltee ; « Mandou o ditto mhor rey totner oa theeboraa 
^ Ifiraiaa, fooma « eetteea et maaeWerte^ pocdpiaS* w 

SuTmi dittoi wUi. ^ ^ ^ 
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the widowed queen^ Leonora^ caused her daughter 
to be proclaimed in the capital; but the bulk of the 
iowns and prelates refused to acknowledge her, and 
declared don Juan, bastard brother of Fernando, regent 
of Portugal. The latter prepared to vindicate hia 
right ; when Urban VI., whom he had refused to recog- 
nise, raised up against him his old enemy, the duke of 
Lancaster, who was persuaded by that pope again to 
invade Castile. The usurper Juan was no less anxious 
to secure the co-operation of the Flantagenet, whoso 
departure to claim the crown of Castile he began to urge 
with success. To frustrate the double object of this 
alliance, the Castilian, in 1384, entered the kingdom, 
received the homage of his adherents, and proceeded to 
invest the capital : but his troops were ignobly defeated 
by those of his rival ; even the qu^n-mother scorned to 
favour his pretensions ; and he was constrained to aban* 
don the siege, and return into his dominions. In 
1585, the states of Coimbra proclaimed his rival king; 
who began vigorously to invest the places which h^ 
for him. Fortune attended the arms of the Lusitanian, 
who successively obtained possession of the chief fortified 
places, and, in several partial engagements, was hailed .a# 
victor. A greater and a decisive action was now pJt 
hand. Though he bad but 10,000 men, he marched 
against the Castilian king, who met him with an army 
of at least 34,000 ; in which were 2000 French 
knights. The two armies met near Aljubarota, a viL 
lage in Portuguese Estremadura ; where, by the advice 
of the English knights who served in his army, 
Lusitanian entrenched his followers in a position of aon^ 
Strength. As the troops of the Castilian were weariq^ 
by their march, some of his officers, especially 
chronicler Pedro Lopez de Ayala, in a council of war 
Msambled to d&de on the subject, endeavoured to dU** 
him .from the battle ; the greater nfiiBber, 
among whom were die French knightS;, confidiBg in 
overwhehning numerical superiority, and in iSbAt. 
own ardour, indined him to risk it. The action com- 
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i3B5. menoed towards sanseti on a fine summer evening (Au< 
gust 14.)j and was^ for a short time^ maintained with 
great spirit on both sides. In the endj the Portuguese 
obtained a splendid victoryj most of the Castilian chi- 
valry, and 10,000 of the infantry, being left dead on the 
field : the king himself with difRculty effected his escape. 
The loss was so heavy, that he ordered his subjects to 
mourn for a whole year; while the victors annually com- 
memorated their triumph. The French allies^ who bore 
the brunt of the battle, suffered severely on this oc- 
casion.* 

1385 To profit by this victory, the Portuguese monarch 

to commanded his barons to make an irruption into Cas- 

13R6. while he himself despatched to the duke of Lan- 
caster a circumstantial account of this signal success. 
The latter now burned to assert his rights by other 
means than threats, or by the mere report of his pre- 
piwations : he actually left England, with a small but 
choice armament, (a^ut 1500 knights, and as many 
archers,) accompanied by his wife, the lady Constanza, 
and his three daughters. In July, 1886, he appeared 
off the coast of Galicia, and ultimately landed at El 
Padron t : thence he proceeded to Santiago, where he 

• Lopei dfl Ayala, Coronlca del Key Don Juan I. fol. 164—191. Zurita. 
Analei de Aragon (In Regno Don Pedro IV.). Froiwart, Chronldei of 
England, &o. by Joheea, voL viL Roderlcui ^ntUii, Hiatorla Hiipanic^ 
IH). 1?. cap. 21. et 22. AlfoniuMk Carthagena, Anacephaleoal^ cap. 00. 
^netocua Tirapha, De Reglbui Htipanle, p, BfH, (omuei apud Schottum, 
Hli|iaala lUuitrata, tom. i.). Lemos, Hlitoria Gera) de Portugal, tom. v. 
Uf, 20. et 21. This UiUnatned author, — the only native who haa written a 
oaOFlBte hJaUny of hli country, — la more awayed by patiiotlim than by atrlct 
Juf^, In the rdation of thU memorable battle. 

<^The count de Folx," aayi Frolaaart, " waa aupematurally acquainted 
wia the remit of tbla tiattle the ver/ day It took .'place.*' That n familiar 
aqilnt attended him, aa well aa the lord de Coraiae, appeara to have been 
uBliatftaitiiigly received by thia ohroniolBr. See p 291^ Ac. of the volume 
ottdA 

In tfala place, RermtHy (note to Fenwai, v. 52a) oxhlblta atranae Igno. 
ranoc^wben cenaurea Ileaeray for aaaertlng that German and French 
troopa ime in the army of EnrUree} and wonders where that autber ee- 
goited the informattoB. Ifiat a French critical hiatcolan ahould.not be 
with Froiaaoit, who dwelli ao — fbr more.larg^ than 
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was solemnly proclaimed kfng of Castile and Leon. ID' 
an interview with the king of Portugal^ on the confines 
of the two states^ both entered into a treaty offensive 
and defensife j . andj to cement it the more strongly^ 
agreed that; the king slTould marry Philippa^ daughter of 
the duke.* In mean ^me^ the Castilian was not idle : 
he had 4)btained succours from his constant ally the 
French kin^^ and encouragement from Clement VII., 
the rival If. Urban. In the spring of 1387^ the duke 
and ther Portuguese king arrived at Benevento; but 
their progress was stayed by the plague, which daily 
made.^reat ravages in their ranks. After the conquest 
of a few towns and fortresses, the allied army retired 
intb Portugal. The duke himself was seriously indis^ 
posed in body, and consequently dispirited. Their 
retreat was hastened by intelligence of the troubles which 
raged in England, and which ended in the imprison* 
ment, and eventually the death, of the unfortniiate 
Richard II. But neither abandoned, however circmAi- 
Btances might compel %iem to suspend, their enterprise. 
The Castilian king knew this, and dreaded the resump^ 
tion of hostilities at a more favourable period. To avert 
them, and to obtain the fnendship, rather than continue 
exposed to the enmity, of his powerful enemies, he pro- 
posed to the Plantttgenet the marriage of his eldest aon, 
Enrique, with Catherine, daughter of the duke, by the 
piincess tilonstanza, and, consequently, grand-dau^ter 
of POdro the Cruel. To this overture the duke lent a 
favourable ear : towards the dose of the year the con- 
dsd<ma were .definitively arranged at Bayonne. The 
principal were, that, if Enrique ^ed before the consum- 
matiotf of the marriage, the princess ahould be given to 
the next aon, don Fernando ; that Constanza, mother of 
the princess, should receive in fief five or six towns 

to follow the Swolih and Fortugueie guidei. In fhet, so many have beat 
die erron we nave Amnd In tbk writer relative to Spanlih afltur^ thpKt Wi 
can recommend no edlti<m or tranelatlon of hli works hlthwlo puhMiliid; 
It Is i pity Jobnes, the protent tranilator, was not acq^ualoteo vm Um 
U ed’Uien and Portuguese ohronkilers of the ^od : dioy ehoeMnUvo 
been carefully en t n pared with Fmiisartf um )i1i monpumfs Idpnden 
cecvected in the notea. ^ 
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Ciftile^ besidei a rerenujb to^OOO* 

that the duke ^ould receive 600j00() ia 

meatfly as an indemnificatioa for 

war; that both GonBt|tnza anfl Ker 

renounce all claim to tlie Castilian tcibwn 

hostages lahould be given*him u a security fiHmRiaJ 

performance of the three first Thusj ii th«|pfy;fifi(^ 

ambition of the Plantagenet remained withfeiC 

cation^ he had at least die satisfaction 'of soR^tfiB^ 

hU daughters queen of Portugal^ and the oth^n^iHli^ 

to the throne of Castile. Early in the folloi^Bg ye% 

Catherine^ who was in her fourteenth year^ w^ hi^ 

trothed to Enrique, who was only in his' ninth, and whd, 

on ibis occasion^ assumed the title of prince of fte 

Asturias. 


1390. The king of Castile did not long survive this recon- 
ciliation with the Plantagenet. His death was tragical : 
on the 9th day of October, 1 3^ being at Akala de 
Henares, to receive some Cbristitt horsemen, who had 
long lived in Africa, and who were now returned to their 
native country, he desired to witness their equestrian 
exercises, in which he knew them to be exceedingly, 
expert He accordingly issued from the place by the 
Puerta de Burgos, and for some moments silently watched 
their masterly feats. As he was himself well mounted, 
and was no indifi^erent horseman, he resOlrGd to join 
them. The ground was unfortunately newly Roughed ; 
and he had no sooner spurred his mettled steed into a 
rapid gallop, than the inequality of the sui^ce, and the 
softness of the soil, caused the animal to stumble. The 
Idng was underneath. Such were the violence of the 
fidl and the weight of the beast, that life was immedi- 
atdy extinct. The ardilnshop of Toledo, who was die 
first to reach the fatal spot, concealed catastroplliB 
until he had secured die succession of the young En« 
rique. 

The mgn of Juan 1. waa one of continued trouhUi^ 
which, though hia ahjlidea were moderate, hia firmniis 
prevented from raining the state, or endahg^ng Us 
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indeed/ dufing the dkl^uted Buooee* 
liUsUen crown> he serioafily intenhded te 
11^*1^^ q^'his own son Enrique^ whoj.as the 
^p l K ^y j |h plii^daughter of Fe^ando^ waa the true heir 
^^m^^P^tugueae no* lees than the Castilian throne. 
w^wSlIftX ^ seciue th6 execution of the treaty 
;in^ mat princSj and for ever i6 unite the two 
^ ^ut his nobles^ who were evidently no less 
an union than their western neighboura, 
advised but compiled him to preserve his 
The last years of his reign were disturbed by 
l|OsAitiee of those neighbours; but they were too 
(^cure in themselvesj and too unimportant in their 
Olhsequencesj to deserve notice.* 

^Enrique III.j surnamed the Infirm, being no more 1390 
than eleven years of age on his accession, no one will be 
surprised that in so turbulent a kingdom his minority 
diouldaoccasion many dissensions. The Brst and moat 
difficult to be append respected the regency. By 
the will of the late xing it was vested in twelve per- 
Bops^ — in six prelates and barons, and six deputies ; one 
Jron^each of these cities, — Burgos, Leon, Toledo, Se- 
ville, Cordova, and Murcia. After much debate, 
during which it was proposed to bum the will in ques- 
tion, as disagreable to the ambitious nobles who were ex- 
oludedj a council of regency, consisting of three prinoet 
of the bA)od, the archbishops of Toledo and Compos- 
tella, the grand masters of Santiago and Calatrava, and 
eight deputies, was formed. Little harmony could long 
subsist among men perpetually occupied in advancing 


* Ayal^ Coronlca del Rey Don Juan I. A>L ld]-..S80. Lemoa, HUtocja 
G«ral de Portugal, tom. rl. liv. 22 . FrolMart, Chnmiclei of England, Ac. 
^^ofanaa, voL vll. paaaim, FranciicuaTarapha, Canonicui Bareioimiala^ 
l5e Reglbui HlipanUe, p. 364 . Alfoniua k Carthagena, Eplacopua Bur. 
MQltai AMDephidaoila, cap, 90. RikleEleui Sutiua, Etiiaoopua PaienOnuM^ 
Hldoria Hiapanlca, lib. Iv. cap. 22. Luclua Bfarlneua Siculua, De Raima 
flm^niK, nB. xi. vmrili Icwia (otnnea spud Schottuuf, Hiapania llluftnta, 
tom. L). Hieronymua Blancaa, Rerum Aragraeorirm Commeii^jtBil^ 
p, ITTB, &c. (apud eundem, tom. 111). Zurlta, Anilea de Aragon, tom. IL 
Perraru, HSrtolre QkiMs 4'Eapiigiie (t^ HarndUy), tlim. t. 
hart B. Tbe events of Portufml ^ ^ mearly recoedad la thfrunpm 
fimid, In the pr eacn t ebapter they can be noticed Oiitly hi eotlffae tbStsfo 
epjifnw^ wi^ of CaatUa. 

TOL. n." ‘ ^ 
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# their own individual vielvs^ or in frustrating those of 
their rivals. Some of the council soon retired dissatis- 
fied from the court. Of these the most reckless and 
formidable was the archbishop of Toleda; who, under 
the pretext that, by a law of the Partidas, the I'egency. 
ought to be conferred on one, or three, or^at the mpst, 
five individuals, evidently aimed at engrossing the chief 
authority. There was, however, much justice injus 
complaint that the number of regents was toO' gr^at for 
conducting the government with necessary vigtttr ;^d 
many of the barons joined his party, loudly proftlaiming 
that the states of the kingdom ought immediately to be 
convoked for the purpose of confiding both the ward- 
ship of the young prince and the conduct of the adm§. 
nistration to fewer and abler hands. At length, in 
1392, the cortes of Burgos decreed that there should be 
twelve governors ; but that six only should exercise their 
functions at the same time : that the duration of their 
power should continue half a year%nly ; and that at the 
end of the period they should be^relieved by the other 
six. Still there was no little difficulty in deciding whi^ib 
of the two parties should have the priority in point of 
time ; and when this important affair was settled, other 
complaints and disturbances arose. The populace rose 
^ against the Jews, a class of men, who in Castile, as in 
Poland, were the receivers of the royal revenu |6 and of 
the contributions from the towns ; and who, on some 
occasions, abused their authority. To add to these 
troubles, one of the king’s uncles, being forbidden by 
the council to form a matrimonial alliance with a prin- 
cess of Portugal, in the height of his discontent broke 
out into rebellion. 

1393 ^hen, in IS 93 , the young king assumed the reins of 
to sovereignty, hopes were natui^ly entertained that groW- 
1399. ing passions wotdd be hushed, and rival factions reooiw 
ciledj before the concentrated power of royalty. But 
though Enrique showed no want of spirit, or even sif 
* energy, he was unable to restore internal peace. ’Iw 
ambition of* his uncle Fadrique, duke of Beaerento, 
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and the hostility of the Lusitanian king^ gave him Buf» 
flcient occupation^ and made the minds of his people 
strangers to security. Others of his subjects^ among 
whom was another uncle^ the count de GijoHj were not 
slow to profit by the example of the duke of Benevento ; 
nor were these commotions appeased |^y the force so 
much as by the liberalities of Enrique. As to the war 
with Portugal, its only notable success was the surprise 
of Badajoz by king Juan. Enrique, indeed, had his 
revenge, hy some inroads into the enemy^s territory, but 
neither by force nor negotiation could he recover the 
bulwark of Estremadura. A truce of ten years, con- 
olpded in the last year of the 14th century, restored 
tranquillity to his harassed frontier. 

Enrique was a well-intentioned prince, and beloved i4oo 
by his people, whose burdens he sought to alleviate. In to 
1401, he convoked the cortes at Tordesillas, where he 
caused to be enacted many excellent laws, circumscrib- 
ing the powers and ^restraining the rapacity of the 
judges. With equal zeal did he labour to correct an 
abuse still greater, — the extortions of the revenue offi- 
cers. The same year he despatched an embassy to the 
famous Timur ; whose devastating career was known, 
perhaps dreaded, even in the western extremity of 
Europe. His ambassadors were well received by the 
Tatar, who made him suitable presents in return, and 
even condescended to honour him by an embassy. He 
died the first day of the year 1407; leaving a son, the 
infante Juan, by his queen, Catherine, under two years 
of age.* 

* Ayala, Coronlca del Key Enrique III.i which endi inl596k but U dob. 

Unued by another hand. Lemoi, Hiatoria Oeral de Portugal, tom. tL 
U*. BB, Dap. 6 . Alfoniui a Carthagena, .AnacrahalBOiii, cap.,!)!. Fran. 
dUCHf Tarapha, De Heglbua Iliaiiaulc, p. Kodericui Santlui, Hiatoria 
HfiqpifUca, lib. iv. cap. S3, et £4. (omnea apud Schottump Ulapanla llluf. 
ciE«t«t tom i.). Hieronymua BLancai, Rerum Aragoaenalum Commen- 
tanO p. jLc. (apud eutidem, tom. ill,). Zurlta, Analei de Aragon, 
tStll. ii. lib. 10. Ferreraa, Hiatoire 0£n^rale d’Eipngne (HermiUy'i tram- 
Utleu), tnia vi. aiec. 14, Ac. p. 1— 96. Thia laat named infonna ua— on 
artut authority doea not ^ipear— that Enrique waa polaoned by a JewUi 

a vsician. Guaman makea no mention of auch a clicuimtance. Pavyn, # 
at^ de Navane (Regne ^ Cbarlei le Noble). ^ 

B 2 ^ 
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1^07 Juan II. being at so tender an age, fears were enter- 
to tained lest the infante Fernando, brother to the late 
H 10, king, who in conjunction with the queen-mother was 
intrusted with the regency, should seize the crown. 
But though he had many partisans who urged him to 
that end, and though in the war which subsisted with 
the Moors of Granada* even patriotism might colour 
the ambitious attempt, the infante remained firm in his 
allegiance to his nephew, and alike by his prudence and 
valour averted the evils which usually befell the state 
during the minority of its kings. The education of the 
royal child he confided to its mother ; but not until he 
had caused the imposing ceremony of the coronation to 
be solemnly performed in the cathedral of Segovia. In 
the same city the states assembled to confirm the queen 
and infante in the regency, and to vote the necessary 
supplies for the prosecution of the war with the Mo- 
hammedans. That war he conducted with a vigour 
which dispirited the enemy. He was no less successM 
in quelling the turbulence of the nobles, and in thvrart- 
ing the views of those who laboured to embroil him with 
the queen mother. 

1410 On the death of Martin king of Aragon, in 1410, 
to without issue, don Fernando, as nephew of that king, 
1419. was one of the candidates for the crown. The claims 
of each were submitted to nine judges — three from each 
of the provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, 
who, after much disputation, and the removal of many 
obstacles, proclaimed the infante of Castile the true heir 
to the vacant throne. In 1412, the new king took pos- 
session of his dignity, leaving the administration of 
Castile in the hands of a council of regency, with the 
queen at their head.t So long as he lived, it seemed sb 
if his influence in the councils of Castile continued up- 
itnpaired ; the kingdom remained in profound tran- 

^ * 8m Hlitory of the Kingdom of Onnida, for u aooount of the wm of 
“ the rnmt with GranadA. 

t The extjgdlnary election of Fernando win be related at length In dhe 
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qiiillity. But on his deaths in 1416^ the queen and her 
advisers began to be actuated by mutual distrust. The 
factions which flourished at court soon extended their 
ramifications into the great towns of the kingdom. In 
1418^ Catherine herself paid the common debt of 
ture j and from the time of her feeble son's assuming 
the sovereignty^ may be dated a melancholy series of 
commotions and disasters. 

From the day in which Juan assembled his first 1419 
cortes (held at Madrid in March 1419)^ he exhibited 
the moral weakness of his character, and too plainly 
showed that his mind was formed for obedience, not for 
command. This reign, in consequence, ought not so 
much to be called his own as that of his favourites ; espe- 
cially of don Alvaro de Luna, a man fatally memorable 
in the Castilian annals. The first serious disturbance 
arose from the disappointed love or ambition of don 
Enrique, infante of Aragon, who claimed the hand of, 
the princess Catalina, the king’s sister. Being repulsed 
by that princess, and disappointed in his hope of aid 
from the favourites of Juan, he resolved tO'i'effect by 
force what he could not obtain by other means. As at 
once brother-in-law (Juan had just married his sister) 
and cousin of the king, he had easy access to the roy^ 
apartments whenever he pleased. At daybreak on the 
morning of July 12. 1420, he hastened to Tordesillas, 
where the court then was, accompanied by 300 lancers, 
and by some troops furnished him by his friend and 
accomplice, Ruy Lopez de Avalos, constable of Castile. 
Having forced the gates of the palace, he arrested two 
of Alvaro’s creatures, and proceeded to the royal apart- 
ment, where he found the king asleep, as well as 
the favourite, who lay on a mat at the foot of the 
royal couch. The noise first awoke don Alvaro, who, 
seeing the formidable array of the infante, contented 
himself with merely expressing his surprise at conduct 
ao unexpected, and so disrespectful to their common 
lord. The young queen and the princ^ Catalina,* 
who occupied the adjoining apartments, were likewise 
R 3 
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awakened^ but their alarm was carefully concealed from 
the king. The surprise^ and for a time the indignation^ 
of Juan himself, were too great to be controlled; but 
seeing the prince's strength^ he at length became calm^ 
and listened with apparent attention to his excuses^ 
who protested that, in so extraordinary a step, he had 
no other end in view than to rescue the king and king- 
dom from the influence of a few obnoxious advisers. 
This customary language of treason was too gross to 
blind even Juan ; but he saw he was a prisoner, and 
he patiently submitted to his fate. The prudence of 
Alvaro preserved him from arrest ; but his and the 
king's adviser, Fernando de Robles, was consigned to 
the fortress of Leon. The people of Tordesillas rose to 
rescue their monarch ; but Alvaro, seeing that their blind 
efforts would only tend to their own destruction, pre- 
vailed on them to disperse. Enrique immediately re- 
jnoved from the royal person all whom he knew to be 
hostile to his views, and replaced them by his own 
creatures : for the sake of greater security, the king was 
conducted to the strong alcazar of Avila. Amidst the 
hurry ^nd confusion of such a scene, the princess Cata- 
lina, for whose sake chiefly this atrodous deed had been 
perpetrated, took refuge in the convent of Bt. Clair, and 
refused to leave it, notwithstanding the entreaties and 
threats of her daring lover. Enrique then ordered one 
of his ofEcers to drag her by force from her sanctuary : 
the agent, who appears to have been worthy of such a 
master, threatened to bum the house to the ground un- 
less she immediately surrendered; the terrified nuns 
implored her not to bring utter destruction on their 
heads ; so that, in the end, after exacting an oath from 
the infante, that she should not be constrained to marry 
him against her will, she left the convent, and was in- 
stantly sent to rejoin her brother at Avila.* 


* Fernando Perea de Ouanan, Coronica del Serenlidmo PrUidpe Don 
Juan II. foJ. ] — 7S. Coronloa de Don Alvaro de Luna, Condeatable de loa 
R^noi de Caatillay Leon, p. 1-^. Zurita, Anales de Aragon, tom. 11. 
11b. I. Bt tom. Hi, lib. S. Luciua Marlneua S Iculus, De Rebua HiepanLe 
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The success of this audacious exploit filled some 1481 . 
nobles with indignation^ and others with envy : the 
archbishop of ToledOj and even the infante Juan, brother 
of Enrique, armed in the cause of their sovereign, and 
by their letters called on the lords of the kingdom to 
assemble and rescue him from slavery. But Enrique 
traversed their design : by convoking in the royal name 
the states at Avila, he prevented the formation of a dan- 
gerous confederacy. Such was the ascendency of his 
intrepid character over the helpless Juan, that the latter 
did not dare to own his subjection ; but protested, in 
the presence of. all who were admitted to see him, that 
he enjoyed perfect freedom. When the states were as- 
sembled, he put the finishing hand to his own degrade 
ation, by a repetition of the same protestation ; and 
declared in addition, that he approved whatever had been 
done by his cousin Enrique, whose zeal, however Vio- 
lent, had broken the chains in which he had been held 
by others. The triumph of the traitor was soon com- 
pleted by his marriage with the princess Catalina, who, 
whether from ficljeness or fear, no longer showed any 
disinclination to so ardent a lover. This event, how- 
ever, which he regarded as the consummatio# of his 
hopes, occasioned their frustration; since, amidst the 
rejoicings and indulgences attending it, he relaxed f^om 
the severity with which he had hitherto guarded lus 
royal prisoner. Under the pretext of hunting, the king, 
accompanied by don Alvaro and other friends, left Ta- 
lavera early one morning, before Enrique arose, and fle^ . ^ 

to. the castle of Montalban. He was pursued by the 
constable, and invested in the place. His more loyal 
subjects, among whom were the archbishop of Tol^o 

lib. xl. p. 399. AlfonBUB h Carthagcna, AnacephRleoBiii, cap. 9S. Fran. 
ciacuB Tarapha, De Ragibui HiBpaniee, p. 5fi6L Koderlrua SantlUB, Hlf. 
torla HUpanlca, lib. iv. cap, S9. (oninei apud SdiDltum, • HiBpania, 
ItlustraLi, tom. t.). Hieronymus Blancas, Commentaril Kerum Araaon. 

•niLUD, p. 683. (apud eundem, tom. iil.V LemoB, Hlitorla Geral dye For. 
tugal, tom. vi, \iv. S3. Ferrerns, HUtoire G^ufirale d’Espagne by) 
Hannilly), ibmvl. part 9, 
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* and the infante don Juan^ hastened to his succour. 
The siege of the castle \^as soon raised^ and he himself 
conducted in triumph to Talavera; not to rule as an in- 
dependent sovereign^ but to wear the chains of his old 
fayourites. 

1421 Juan had neither vigour enough to punish his ene- 
to mies, nor gratitude enough to reward his adherents. 

1425. While Enrique long Reaped with impunity^ rather 
through the impotence than favour of the king^ those 
who had rescued him from thraldom were wholly over- 
looked. The people soon saw that the dominion of one 
set of favourites was only replaced by that of another. 
After remaining in arms about two yearSj Enrique at 
lengthy confiding in the royal protestations of clemency^ 
laid down his arms^ proceeded to courts and was imme- 
diately imprisoned. This fate was far from adequate to 
his crimes, but it did the royal cause no good ; it 
proved that Juan trembled only before the powerful, 
and could be energeric only with the disarmed. Some 
of the partisans of Enrique took refuge in the domains 
of Aragon : this afforded the kingtan opportunity of 
confisuting their estates, which he bestowed on Ids 
creative. The dignity of constable was taken from 
Ruy Lopez de Avalos, then in Valencia, and conferred 
on Alvaro de Luna ; and the possessions of that baron 
were distributed among the hungry parasites of the 
court. At length, in 1425, Enrique obtained both his 
liberty and the restoration of his honours and estates, 
through the threats rather than the entreaties of his 
brother the king of Aragon. He retired to Tarazona. 

1426 If Enrique was absent from the kingdom, he had yet 
^ , many adherents, who wished for his return. The pro- 
digaUties of the king, and the unbounded favours of the 
conatable, daily added to their number. So great, in- 
deed, were those prodigalitieB, that the deputies to the 
oortes found it necessary to restrain them ; the king was 
forbidden, during a period of twenty-five years, to grant 
any new pensions ; and most of those which be had 
granted were revoked. The murmurs, and even partial 
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commotions^ which appeared 4n some of the great towns^ 
where public opinion and the machinations of Enrique's 
creatures — such were nearly all who hated the con- 
stable — were the most influential^ and the entreaties^ or 
rather menaces, of the kings of Aragon and Navarre* 
for the recall of their brother, added to the distractioti 
of this weak monarch, and to the apprehensions of hia 
courtiers. The league formed against don Alvaro gained 
accessions everyday. As early as 1427, it was bold enough 
to present a remonstrance to the king, insisting on the 
dismission of that baron and others from his councils. 
Unwilling that concessions should be extorted from him, 
Juan, by the advice of a prudent ecclesiastic, submitted 
the subject to certain commissioners expressly appointed 
for the purpose, who decided that the obnoxious favourite 
should be exiled from court during eighteen months. In 
this extraordinary investigation, no crime could be im- 
puted to the constable ; if he had provided for his rela- 
tives and dependants, he had not abused the power, or 
ahown^ any lukewarmness in the service, of his master. 
Jealousy of his immense favour appears to have been 
the only cause of the persecution urged again|t him. 
In conformity with his sentence, he retired to Ayllon, 
carrying with him the affections of the king ; and Enrique 
returned to court in the hope of resuming his former 
influence. But the exiled constable, like the prince, had 
his partisans, who, knowing the royal sentiments, did not 
despair of procuring his honourable recall. To this end 
they laboured so effectually ; such were the troubles they 
artfully contrived to excite, which they represented aa 
iitfpossible to be allayed by any other than himself ; such 
too were the dissensions of those who now aspired to the 
king's confldence, and who were more jealous of one 
another than even of Alvaro, — that in a few short months 
he was invited to resume his place in the councils of the 
kingdom. He pretended great reluctAnce to leave hia 

* TTte InAmre [Ion Juaii, brother of Enrique, succeeded In 1491 to tbe 
crown of Navarre. See the hlttory of that kingdom. 
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retirement^ and did not comply with the invitation until 
it had been thrice made. ^ 

1 429. No sooner was the constable re-established in his mas. 
ter's favour^ than he was again exposed to the sting of the 
courtly insects. The discontented Castilians had no difB- 
' culty in forming against him a new league^ supported as 
before by the brother kings of Aragon and N avarre. Find- 
ing that remonstrances were of no avails the two sovereigns 
invaded Castile^ protes&ng that they would see justice 
done their brother Enrique^ and a second time remove 
the favourite^ whom they professed to regard not only as 
his enemy but their own. Having effected a junction 
with the infante^ they marched against the constable^ 
whom they met near Cogullado. The forces of both 
parties were preparing for action^ when the cardinal de 
FoiXj the pope's legate to Aragon^ arrived on the fields 
and holding a crucifix in his hands^ placed himself be- 
tween the combatants^ conjuring and even commanding 
them to suspend their unnatural warfare. With some 
difficulty the two armies were persuaded to remain in- 
active until the foUowing morning ; but during the night, 
BO well did the queen of Aragon^ mother of Juan^ exert 
herself to preserve peace^ that^ on receiving promises as 
to the ful^ment of two or three points of no great im- 
portance, they returned to their own dominions. But 
that monarch, elated by the departure of his enemies, 
whom he had not ventured to meet in person, refused to 
jratify the reasonable conditions they had exacted, and 
loudly expressed his resolution to carry his arms across 
the frontiers. He accordingly made a destructive sally 
into the western districts of Aragon. The states of Buifos 

* Fernando Peru de Ouimaii, Coronlca del SerenlBiimo Rey Don 
Joan XL fnl, 73— 115. Coronlca de Don Alvaro de Luna, p, .3— IIS. 
Luciui Marin eua Siculua, Do Rebus HUpaniee, lib. xi. Alfonsus & Car- 
thaaena, Anacephaleeoaia, cap, 93. We here part with this brief writer. 
Rodericua Siantma. Historia Hiapanina, lib. Iv. cap. 30—31, Franoiioui 
Tarapha. De Reffibua Hlspanlaei p. 557. (omnea apud Schottum, Hiipanbi 
nhiatrata. tom. I.), Zu'rita,* Analee dc la Corona dei Aragon, tom. ill. lib. S. 
Favyn, HlatolTB de Navarre (K^ne du Rol Jean). Lemoa, Hlitoria Oeial 
de Portugal, tom. vL llv, S& lire flrat of theae authorlUea ia worth all the 
VBit 1 the Beoond la too partial to the memory of the conatable. 
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showed great alacrity to support their monarchy whose 
preparations were on the most formidable scale. After 
a few unimportant actions, however, in which no advan- 
tage was gained on either side, both agreed on a truce of 
five years. 

During the next few years^ Castile, at peace with all 1490 
her neighbours except Granada, oflPers nothing to strike 
the attention. Murmurs at the gradually increasing 
power of the constable, whom the king took every oppor- 
tunity of enriching, and without whose advice nothing 
was undertaken, were indeed sufficiently frequent; but no 
open revolt agitated tie kingdom until 143,9 — unusual 

period in such an age and country. From this fact it is 
impossible not to believe that the man who could main- 
tain himself so long on the very pinnacle of power, in 
opposition to the efforts of so many princes and barons, 
must have possessed abilities of no common order. Now, 
however, a new league was formed against him, headed 
as usual by Enrique and the king of Navarre (Alfonsb 
of Aragon was no longer in a state to dictate to his 
brother of Castile), the members of which loudly de- 
manded the removal of the obnoxious favourite, To 
dispel the approaching storm, don Alvaro retired for a 
time from the court ; but the confederates refused to lay 
down their arms until he should be for ever driven from 
the royal presence. Though the complaints which they 
elaborately brought against him were for the most part 
invented or exaggerated, it is evident enough that during 
this second period of favour he had abused his influence 
over the royal mind, and exhibited as much eagerness to 
enrich^ no matter by what means — his creatures and 
instruments, as vindictiveness against all who ventured 
to thwart his will. To appease his barons, the king 
convoked his cortes at Valladolid : such a step was be- 
oon)e necessary, for the leaguers had seized on some of 
his chief cities, and were preparing to proceed still further. 

The flrat act of the assembly was to recommend that all 
parties should disarm — the king as well as the infante, 
the constable as well as the king of Navarre. , But this 
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recommendation led to no result ; both parties continued 
exasperated as before. That of the king was weakened 
by the desertion of his only son^ prince ‘Enrique^ who 
espoused the cause of the confederates. The queen 
followed the example of her son : in short, the aspect of 
affkirs was so menacing, that don Alvaro began to turn hie 
eyes towards Portugal in search of an asylum, Through 
the persuasion of the king, however, who assured him that 
every thing shbuld be arranged to his wish, he consented 
to await the result.’*^ 

1441 The horrors of internal strife were now felt in all 
their force: city after city was invested and taken by 
the confederate rebels, who showed little mercy to the 
partisans of the king and constable. In vain did Juan 
whisper peace ; in vain did he prepare to abide by the 
decision of his states, which he might summon for the 
purpose: as he did not at once and for ever banish 
don Alvaro from his presence, his entreaties and re- 
monstrances were equally disregarded. At length, find- 
ing that he was unable to contend with his queen, his 
son, and his barons, he consented, in a conference with 
the chiefs of the insurgents, not only to dismiss from 
court all the creattires of the constable, but to forbid 
the obnoxious favourite his presence during six years. 
The indiscretion, however, of don Alvaro, who, from 
his retreat at San Martin, unsucessfully endeavoured to 
BOW dissension among the confederates, made them re- 
solve on his utter destruction. The still greater impru- 
dence of the king, who, in 1443, held over the baptismal 
font a child of the constable's, confirmed them in their 
purpose. Their first object, which they easily effected, 

, was to keep their sovereign a kind of prisoner in his own 
palace. Though their subsequent efforts were some- 

• Giuman, CoronicB del Seienlesimo Principe Don Jutin 11. lir>— S15. 
Coronlca de Don Alvaro de Luna, 112—172. Hieronymue Blaocai, Renim 
Aragimensiuni CommentariL p. 6dS, &c. (apud Schottum, Hispanla II1ui> 
trata, tom. lU,), FranciicuB Tarapha, De Kegibue Hlipaiils, p d67. Ro- 
dericui Santiui, Hiatorla Hispanica, lib. iv, cap, 31, &c. (ambo apud 
eimdem, tom. 1). Ziirita, Anaiea de la Corona de Aragon, lom. ill lib, 
12. et 13. Lemo«, Hiatorla Geral de PortugHl, tom. vll liv. 26. et 27. 
Ferreraa, HlatoireG^n£rale d'Espagnc tby Hermilly), tom. vi. part 9. 
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what paralyzed by the defection of prince Enrique, who 
even called on all good men to aid him in rescuing hia 
father from a slavish dependence on them, they per- 
severed not the less in their design. They took the 1444 
field against both the prince and the father, who now 
contrived to escape, and reach the camp of the former. 

But on this occasion fortune declared for the side of 
justice j the confederates were routed and dispersed in 
several successive actions, and their strong places reco- 
vered by the royal forces. Their estates were seized by 
the king, and they themselves forced to seek refuge in 
Aragon or Navarre. Subsequently, both the king of 
Navarre and his brother, the reckless Enrique, collected 
troops; and invaded, the one Castile, the other Murcia; 
but without any other result than that of harassing the 
innocent peasantry, or wreaking vengeance on their 
personal enemies. Finally, the victory of Olmedo, 
gained by Juan in person over the two brothers; the 
acquisition of a considerable number of prisoners ; and 
the death of Enrique, through a wound received in that 
battle; appeared to consolidate both the power of the 
king and the influence of the favourite. 

But royal attachments are seldom permanent, because 1445 
they are seldom founded on merit; and because the ^ 
minds of men, especially those of kings, are generally 
incapable of any lasting impression. Though the fa- 
vour of Juan II. had been protracted far beyond the 
limits of ordinary duration, it was not to prove an ex- 
ception to the usual course of human experience. Soon 
after the battle of Olmedo, the partiality of the monarch 
began to be weakened. The first known subject of dis- 
satisfaction arose from the negotiations for a new mar- 
riage (the king had been some time a widower) : Juan 
wished for a daughter of Charles VII. of France; the 
constable forced on him a princess of Portugal. Such, 
however, was his habitual submission to the will of the 
favourite, that he concealed his discontent, and shortly 
affterwards even prevailed on the knights of Santiago to 
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elect the constable for their grand master.^ In the fre- 
quent misunderstandingB which happened between him 
and his son^ don Alvaro still continued to be his urn- 
pire : the interests of the unnatui^ prince were managed 
by don Juan Pacheco^ whose influence over the heir ap- 
parent equalled, and, as we shall hereafter perceive, was 
destined to prove as disastrous, as that of the constable 
over the king. Alvaro, too, continued to command the 
royal troops in the frequent hostilities with the king of 
Navarre, who sometimes invested the frontier towns of 
Castile in person, and sometimes stimulated the dis- 
contented nobles to revolt within their respective do^ 
mcinfi or jurisdictions. In short, besides the habitual 
sway which he exercised over the royal mind, he was 
too powerful, both from his alliances and the number 
of his armed dependants, to be bearded even by a king. 
Years accordingly elapsed before Juan could put into 
execution his long-meditated design of destroying his 
constable. His attention, indeed, was long distracted 
by the irruptions into his territories of the Aragonese 
and Navarrese, in conjunction with the Castilian exiles ; 
and by the partial revolts which from time to time 
agitated his kingdom. (That of Toledo, for instance, 
occasioned by an exaction, under the name of a loan, of 
a million maravedis, was not suppressed without much 
difficulty.) It was not until the year 1455, that he 
' seriously resolved to rid himself of his formidable mi- 
nister; and the caution with which he proceeded in 
that resolution proves at once the cowardice and mean- 
ness of his character. Instead of openly arresting the 
constable, he secretly implored the count de Plasencia 
to seize, or even to aasassinale, don Alvaro. But 
the latter, who had spies every where, was soon ac- 
quainted with much of what had been decided against 
him. A prudent man would ha^ for ever left the^ 
courty and, with a number of armed followers sufficient 
to protect him from his enemies, would have retired to 

• The dlipilty hid been bgid by Al/oow of Aragon, whom Om Ung 
eauaedto be depmed. 
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some one of his numerous fortresses; but prudenoe* 
was a virtue to which the constable was a stranger : he 
resolved to remain, and* set at defiance both king and 
nobles. ' % 

To rashness, and an insolent con|^mpt of the royal 1453. 
power and authority, don Alvaro soon added the crime 
of murder. Knowing that Alfonso de Vivero, one of 
his creatures, was become his secret enemy, he planned 
the destruction of that false confidant. One day, he 
held in his own house a council, to which Alfonso waa 
summoned. On the appearance of the latter, he was 
shown die correspondence which he had held with the 
king relative to the constable’s arrest, and which Alvaro 
had intercepted. The confusion of the traitor would 
have been evidence enough of his guilt, without the 
incontestable documents then produced. On a signal 
from the constable, he was dragged to the top of the 
tower, precipitated headlong, and dashed to pieces on 
the ground ^low.* The creatures of Alvaro suddenly 
raised a note of lamentation, as if the fall had been 
purely accidental ; but the king was soon acquainted 
with the truth, and the more confirmed in his purpose 
of vengeance. 

Don Alvaro was at Burgos, when the order for his 1453 . 
arrest was given by the king to the son of the count de 
Plasencia, to take him dead or alive. During the night, 
troops were secretly placed in various parts of the city, 
and the entrance of the fortress, into which some 
men at arms were silently introduced. The royal order 
was to invest the hoif^ in which the constable resided, 
and thereby compel him to surrender. Accordingly, the 
young Zufiiga, with |00 men at arms, and twenty 
horsemen, surrounded Jbe house, exclaiming, '' Ca 9 ~ 
iUkt! Castilla! libertai para el Rey!** The con- 
staUe showed his he^ fh>m a window ; hut an arrow 

• Another account that Aironio wu thrown fhnn ■ window; s 
third, that he wu killed ny a blow on the head with a maca So mi|ch do 
eren contemparartea diffbr in their reUtioni of a fact which many inl^ 
have witneaied, and reapecting which all might have bbtalhed exact 
inCanBaUiio. 
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^ being shot at him^ he wi^M4^L^d his m^ |»egan 
to hre on the royal troops, TQl wuult ^ 

but he himself was at length pteuided to s^exld^V^ 
receiving an assurance in writiij Hjp^er tb^|pdng> own 
hand« that his lif^plibertyj and even poW^slobh^^lipnld 
be spared. No sooner^ however^ was he secured^ |luul 
his gold and jewels were seized by the faithl^s i|j^- 
arch, and orders given to try — in 9 ther wordi^o con- 
demn him. Twelve lawyers and several barons^ bei^ 
assembled for this purpose^ unanimously passed on him 
the last sentence^ and the coiidscation of all his posses- 
sions. From Burgos he was conducted to Valladolid^ 
where the execution was appointed to take place. He 
prepared for death with firmness^ and with apparent 
contrition for his past misdeeds. During the night 
preceding the execution^ the king's mind was fa(*from 
tranquil. He remembered the real services of the con- 
stable through BO many years^ the affection he had once 
borne him^ and the promise he had made of sparing his 
life. The remembrance was so troublesome^ that he 
once or twice delivered a sealed paper to the chamber- 
lain on duty^ which he wished to be taken to Zufliga— - 
doubtless^ to stay the execution. Hearing of his agi- 
tation^ the queen, whose conduct throughout fvras ex- 
ceedingly vindictive, hastened to him, and succeeded in 
suspending rather than removing his scruples. As the 
fatal hour approached, don Alvaro, mounted on a mule, 
and attended by two monks, left his house for the scaf- 
fold. On the way, the public herald, according to 
custom, vociferated his crimes aftd punishment. I 
deserve all this,” said he, and more, for my sinsi” 
When near the scaffold, he called a page of the prince, 
■nd said to him, Page, tgEmy lord the prince to 
reward hia servants better thaif^e king, my Bovereign> 
now rewards me ! " a He ascen^fd with a firm step, 
knelt for a few moments before a crucifix, bared his ne^ 
with his own hands, and quietly Jaid his head on the 
block, wben the executioner plunged the knife into his 



th^afri And ^ftervlra^^ Ibfiar^ted the head from the 
hod^, aniid^t the t^Mef theeurrounding multitude. ^ 

^ the gre^ti^natablte of Castile, the yictiuij 
chitfflyfbf hli o^'^ineasurable ambition, and in no 
mean decree of courtier jealousy an%pf royal faithless- 
HtSki If his crimes were many, they were charaeteristic 
ra/thfr ^the age than of the man ; he was certainly no 
m^re cmhinal than the great body of the Castilian barons, 
who despised alike justice and reason when violence could 
secure their ends. To him the queen was indebted for her 
crown j yet she persecuted him with unrelenting hatred.- 
The niltnberB whom he had enriched forsook him as 
his favour declined : three only of his army of dependants 
remained faithful to the last. And as to his trial, the 
most eidinent legal authorities of Spain have satisfac- 
torily proved, that in his case both the spirit and forms 
of justice were disregarded.* 

Juan II. did not long survive the constable: he died in 
14S4. He was one of the weakest and most despicable 
princes that ever swayed the sceptre of any country. 
Besides two sons, he left issue the infanta Isabel, so 
famous in the annals of Spain, t 

The reign of Enrique IV., surnamed the Impotent,waB 1454. 
even more disastrous than that of his father. That this 
surname was not undeserved, we have the testimony of his 
own wife, Blanche of Navarre, whom he led to the altar 
In 1440, and who, after a union of thirteen years, could 
complain that the debitum conjugate remained unpaid. On 
this ground,, in 1453, the marriage was annulled, and the 


* Of thlft opinion are ctae eminent legato, Saliwir de Mendou 
(Cronica del Oran Cardenal, Don Pedro Oonxiles de M^ndoi^ Ur. 1. 

19.), Onnsalez de ArOa C^atro de Salamanca, UU UL capi 1&), and 
HoriUlvo (Uu Siete Partldae, Ui% tit 7. part 1.), and many otben. 

t Omman, Cronica del ^Ojjfidhno Principe Don Juan 11, foL SIS. to 
the end. Cronica de Don Alvar^e Luna, Arom the place laat dted to th« 
end. Rodericui Santiua, Hlatorla HUpanlca^Ub. Iv. capi 3S— 5A Lucius 
Miarlneua Blcului, De RebudHUpanUe, Ub. A Franciaeus Tarapha, De. 
Re^bua Hlapanioa, p. 56& (apud Schottum, HUpania lUuatrata, tom Lj. 
.£uua Antohiua Nebrlaaenaia, Decades Henim Hlspanarum, llh. L cap. 1. 
(apod eundem in eodemoMtomo). Alfonio de Pafencla, DecadosjKago 
de Valera ; and Alftmao d^9^a (as quoted by FerreraL part lx.). Zurim, 
Analea de Aragon, tom. iU. Ub. 15. Laaioi, Hlstorla Oeml de FoxtiigBL 
tom, vil. Uv. et S8. 
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unfortunate princess returned to her family, After his 
accession j however^ he solicited and obtained the hand of 
a Portuguese infanta. * 

1445 From the rebellious conduct this prince towards 
to his own father, i||« could scarcely be expected that he 

1459. would be allowed to sway the sceptre in peace. Be- 
sides the disputes which he had with the crowns of 
Navarre and Aragon, he was perpetually subjectld to the 
insults no less than the defiance of his turbulent nobles, 
and to the partial revolts of the people whom the ex- 
actions of his revenue officers never failed to exasperate, 
In 1457 a league was formed against him, just Its it had 
been against the late king, and composed of the most 
influential barons and ecclesiastics: among these was 
Enrique’s favourite Pacheco, for whom he had obtained 
the marquisate of Villena, and whom he had ladeilwith 
honours and wealth. Their complaints were, that the 
business of administration was neglected j that the king 
kept aloof from the hereditary advisers of his crown, and 
associated with individuals of low birth, on whom he 
lavished his resources, to the great detriment of the state. 
Whatever might be his other faults, he was naturally 
mild, and disposed to cherish his people: to their re- 
monstrance be replied, that he would convoke his cortes, 
and do whatever they advised him. They accordingly 
disbanded. But, if he was well-intentioned, he hail not 
energy enough to persevere in any given line of conduct ; 
145B. he soon abandoned himself to new favourites. In 1458 
his subjects were not a little surprised to perceive a lady, 
Dofla Guiomar de Castro, one of tfie queen’s attendants, 
among the nunriber.* The notorious imputation cast on 
his vi^ity, might probably hue driven him to such a 
step ; possibly I too, as he sndj^ creatures contended, 
time had invigorated him. However this be, certain it is 
that the queen wai jAlous of tbetaew mistress, though 
that jealouay might iiiae as much from seeing another 

• TMi Qoi only mUtvew : at liad alio doSa CiftiiaM da 

Baadoval, wboOLfo ■■ tnSdatMy, allefwwilf tliiit Up in the eenvent oT 
San Pedro deUiDuHIu. !!«•? acttupUce tort bif bead, —ea alnoit lolilaiT 
taitanoi of cniilty la thia nMOueb. 
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the exclusive channel of royal favours^ as from a more 
delicate cause. On one occasion she exhibited the feel- 
ing in a manner little decorous. The king had pro- 
claimed a buU-fightj — no doubt in honour of dofla Gui- 
omar^ in the plaza before the palace of Madrid ; the queen 
not only refused to appear at the windows^ but strictly 
enjoined her women to remain in the back apartments. 
The favourite disregarded the command: magnificently 
attiredj she overlooked^ from a high balcony^ the feats of 
the day. Enraged at this contempt of her orders^ and 
pervaded by the whole fiend of jealousy^ Juana remained 
at the foot of the staircase until the minion descended^ 
and with her royal hands inflicted some severe blows on 
the head of the offender^ whom at the same time she 
dragged by the hair along the ground, to the no small 
scandal of the household. Enrique hastened to the scene, 
seized his consort by the arm, and threw her from him : 
whether from the violence of the repulse, or from morti- 
fication, the queen fainted away. To prevent the repe- 
tition of such scenes, the minion was removed from the 
palace, and splenilidly established at a village in the 
vicinity of Madrid. 

In the mean time, the confederates seeing the ill sue- i4iiQ 
cess of their former remonstrance, again proceeded to to 
strengthen their league; they presented a second, drawn 
up in more decided terms than the preceding ; and, be- 
sides, insisted that the king should pay more regard to 
the location of the infantes, Alfonso and Isabel, and 
cause the former to be recognised as his heir by the states 
of the kingdom. As his answer was evasive, they again 
placed the king of Aragon and Navarre* at their head, 
and laboured by every mean a to obstruct the course of 
his government. Hostilities between him and that mo- 
narch were the consequence ; but they led to nothing, 
especially as from time to time he found means to gain 
over several of the discontented lords. His sadafaction 
waa increaied by the pregnancy of hii queen ; who, early 


• Juan of Naram had alio nifrfnlol to the crovD (rf Ara g i wu 
s 2 
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in 1462, was delivered of a daughterj the infanta Juana. 
Though popular report did not hesitate to assign the child 
to the familiarity of the mother with Don Beltran de la 
Cueva, count of Ledesma, one of Enrique s favourites, 
and even applied to that issue the significant epithet of 
Beltraneja, the latter was the no less eager in securing 
the recognition of the princess as heiress to his do- 
minions.'^ 

In 1464 , after some partially unsupcessful inroads 
into Catalonia, the inhabitants of which had placed 
themselves under his protection, and even acknowledged 
him as their sovereign ; Enrique made peace with the 
Aragonese, and thereby forsook the Catalans. But, if 
one enemy was thus appeased, a more formidable one 
remained in his own barons and courtiers, who were 
generally in arms against him, and who constantly re. 
fused even to confer with him in person until he had 
given hostages for their safety. Their avowed object 
was still to procure the recognition of the infant Al- 
fonso, to the exclusion of the Beltraneja, whom no- 
body regarded as his. At length, the marquis of Villena, 
the very soul of the league, being disappointed in his 
expectation of the grand mastership of Santiago, which 
was conferred on the count of Ledesma, fo^ed no less 
a project than that arresting both king and queen, of 
proclaiming Alfonso, and, in concert with his confede. 
rates, of reigning under the name and authority of that 
young prince. The convent of San Pedro de las Dueflas, 
where an interview was to take place between the king 
and the confederates, was to witness the execution of 
this audacious plot : but, being being seasonably warned 
by four faithful servants, he avoided the snare. Such, 
however, was his anxiety for the restoration of internal 

* Diego HNixiquez del Castillo, Francisco de la Cruz, and Alfonso de 
P^encia .(In as owted by Ferreras, tom. vU. paailm). JEnu 
Antonias Nebrissensls, Decades, dec, i. Ub. 1. capi 2. Roderlcui San- 
t'l: Hlatoiia 'Hispanica, 11b. tv. cap. 56L Ludus Ms4nenr ' 
De BdMis HiapwisB, Ub. xilL Ac. Franciscos Tsrapba, Dc BegUnii 
lumise (omnei apod Schottum, Hispania Itinatfsii^p tom. i). RtaacMi^ 
Rarum Aragonenaium Cominmtarii, p. 705. (apod ewtom, tom. lii). 
Zurlta, AnalM de la Corona da Aragon, tom. Iv. Ub. at 17. Fenttaa. 
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peace^ that he soon afterwards consented to a similar 
interview^ — each party to be attended by no more than 
fifty horsemen. In that interview he astonished the 
leaguers by the facility with which he acceded to their 
demands. He agreed that his brother Alfonso should 
be declared his heir; that don Beltran should resign 
the grand-mastership of Santiago in favour of that 
infante^ who should be consigned to the guardianship of 
the marquis of Villena. Early in the following year 
(1465), these conditions were punctually performed: 
Beltran resigned the dignity, with which Alfonso was 
immediately invested; and that infante, on engaging 
to marry the Beltraneja, was, at the same time, pro- 
claimed prince of the Asturias, and succcessor to the 
throne. Commissioners were also appointed for the 
arrangement of other differences. But the unexampled 
concessions were insufficient to satisfy the latter, whose 
resolution of dethroning their sovereign, however its 
execution might have been thwarted by contingencies, 
still subsisted in all its vigour. Enrique summoned 
them to lay down their arms, and to surrender his 
brother, and went to invest Arevalo, one of their for- 
tresses : that siege, however, he soon raised on hearing 
that Valladolid had declared for Alfonso, whom the 
rebels were conducting to Avila, to be there proclaimed 
king of Leon and Castile. 

The scene which now disgraced Avila was one of 1465. 
unparalleled ef&ontery. In the midst of the plain, near 
the walls of the city, a vast theatre was constructed : 
in the centra rose a throne, on which was placed an 
effigy of Enrique, with a crown on the head, a sceptre 
in the hand, and other ensigns of royal dignity. A 
herald ascended the platform, and read, in a loud voice, 
the various ‘Charges that had long been urged against 
the administration of the king, •^his neglect of justice ; 
his incapacity ; the outrages which be had committed 
against his kingdom and nobles; hence, that, in con- 
formity with reason and justice, no less than the fun- 
damental laws of the realm, the said Enrique had been 
B 3 
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pronounced by the most eminent civilians to be unfit 
any longer to wear the crown^ and that his deposition 
was imperiously demanded by the interests of the na- 
tion. This decision was justified by an allusion to 
other kingdorasj which^ in various periods of history^ 
had been compelled to depose their rulers. No sooner 
was this strange homily finished than the archbishop of 
Toledo with the marquis of Villena^ the count of 
Plasencia^ the grand master of Alcantara^ and other 
barons^ ascended the platform^ and approached the 
statue. The first took off the royal crown ; the second 
snatched away the sceptre; the thirds the sword ; a fourth 
stripped off the kingly robe ; a fifth and sixths the other 
emblems of royalty: all six then simultaneously kicked 
the statue from the chair^ and precipitated it to the 
ground^ loading it with curses and the most insulting 
terms of reproach. Alfonso was next brought on the 
Btage^ — was elevated on the shoulders of the noblai^vj^ 
exclaimed^ Castilla ! Castilla I para el rey dota 
fonso ! " The flourish of trumpets^ the beating /sjf. 
drums^ and the homage solemnly rendered to the new 
kingi completed the scene. 

1465 Enrique was naturally anxious to punush the rebelSj 
^ but their attitude was too formidable for him. They 

' ' continued under arms, besieging fortress after fortress, 

and wreaking vengeance alike on their personal and 
political enemies. During these troubles there lyas a 
total relaxation of the laws : numerous bands of robbers 
paraded the highways, and not unfrequently pillaged 
the towns of the kingdom ; until the inhabitants formed 
themselves iuto voluntary confederations for the projec- 
tion of their persons and properties. In their turn, 
the latter, too, became a curse to their country. No 
sooner had they attained the object of th^ association, 
than, conscious of their own strength, and amartiiig 
under the oppression they had so long endured fzopi 
their feudal lords, they commenced, in many places, an 

* TliU pKlste*! ntme SeierTCi to be wmcinbend : It wii AUbmo CeriOo, 
ttie B|oa tnrtmlflot nsn itf ■ tnHwHimt 
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open war against that privileged class. The lordSj in 
self-defence^ confederated in a similar manner; and^ as 
might be expected^ were victorious wherever their op- 
ponents ventured to meet them. Thus continued the 
face of affairs until 1467j when Enrique resolved to 
risk a battle with the rebels. He met them near 01<* 
medOj where, after a fierce but indecisive struggle, both 
armies left the field, each boasting of the victory. 
While each was collecting reinforcements to try the 
event of another action, arrived a papal legate, who 
endeavoured to reduce the rebels to reason, and who 
was so imprudent as to threaten them with the thunders 
of the church unless they laid down their arms and 
submitted their complaints to arbitration. Such thun- 
ders passed harmless over their heads : they could argue 
as well as he; and, in one respect at least, with far 
greater justice. They admitted the pope's power in 
matters purely spiritual ; but contended that he had not 
the slightest in such as were temporal ; the present they 
clearly showed to be a case where neither faith nor dis. 
cipline was concerned ; and one in which both the legate 
and his master were two intermeddlers, whose pre- 
sumption ought to be punished. Three hundred tongues 
at once hooted him from the camp of the confederates ; 
to avoid something worse, he hastily mounted his mule, 
and fled. This event, however, did not prevent tlie 
king, from meeting the leaders at Segovia, where a sus- 
pension of arms was agreed on. The following year, 
his rival, the infante Alfonso, died, — an event highly 
favourable to the king. The rebels, indeed, proposed 
to raise the infanta Isabel, his sister, to the throne, and 
thereby perpetuate their own impunity ; but that prin- 
cess, who h^ principles and an understanding far above 
her years, refhsed to accept the criminal dignity, or to 
become the tool of a few factious rebels. Thou^ she 
was proclaimed at Seville, and other parta of AndihuiR, 
the treason was not hers, but her pretended pardsans’. 
Borne of the discontented lords now returned to their 
duty ; Anally, peace was made between the king and 
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the rest: Isabel and Enrique met with every appear- 
ance of good-will j and that princess was recognised^ 
both by him and the great body of the barons and 
depntiesj as the undoubted heiress of the two crowns. 
The queen^ indeed^ protested against this arrangement 
in favour of her daughter; but her complaints passed 
unheeded.* 

1469. In the same year was laid the foundation of an union 
which was to prove of such unbounded value to Spain : 
Juan 11. of Aragon solicited the hand of Isal^l of 
Castile for his son and heir don Fernando^ king of Sicily. 
The overture was formally received by the princess ; but 
obstacles of so formidable a nature intervened^ that^ for 
some time, there was little hope of a successful issue to 
the negotiations. Neither the king nor the queen wished 
to see the cause of Isabel supported by so powerful a 
neighbour as the future monarch of Aragon would ne- 
cessarily be. Besides, several barons, who had fbUowed 
the fortunes of Enrique, and procured great estates/at the 
expense of the infanta’s adherents, naturally dreaded her 
accession in any case, especially* if there should be a 
junction of her power with that of Aragon. Such, how. 
ever, was the eagerness of Juan to conclude the match; 
such the sums he distributed among the Castilian nobles ; 
and so powerful the interference of the archbishop of 
Toledo in the cause, that her adherents decided on bring- 
ing the affkir as soon as possible to a conclusion. The 
whole negotiation was secretly conducted ; the rather as 
the princess was sought both by the duke de Berri, bro- 
ther to the French king, and by the monarch of Portugal, 
whose agents were sure to oppose every obstacle in* their 

* HmiudSo del Pulgir, Cronlca de 1m Sefiorei Reyei Catollcun, part 1. 
Bodericui Sentliu, Hiitoiia HiipanlciL IIU iv, cap. S&-40. Thti writer’i 
work, the latter part of which li chiefly an encomium on the cbaracttf of 
Raiique, endi in 1460: be la a very uaeAU guide. Lueliu Marimiu 
fflcului, De Rebui lib. xilL^zvilL Frandicui Tarapba, De 

Refttma HlapuiUe. 6fl7. JEliua Antonlua NebrUaenBli,DeGadea, te. 1. 
Uh. I dpi S— 6. (omoei apud Scbottum, Hlapuila lUuatrata, ton. t). 
Blancai, Renim Aragonenalum CommentarU, p. 703, &c. (apiiil eundem, 
UU. Zurita, Analn de Aragoo (In ragno Jum 11.). Mari^, De 
Rebua Hlapanida (apod Schottum, tom. hr.) } with many oCheri. 
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power to the union with Aragon. For a time she was 
a prisoner in Madrigal^ where it was evidently intended 
to detain her until she gave her consent to either the 
Portuguese or the Frenchman. The former was con- 
sidered too old to have isaue^ the latter was too far 
removed to be dreaded. She contrived to acquaint her 
friends with her unexpected position. The primate 
immediately collected 300 lances^ and marched to her 
relief: the admiral of Castile and the bishop of Curia 
did the same : she was released^ and triumphantly 
escorted to Valladolid. Fernando was invited to hasten 
from Aragon with all possible expedition^ while Enrique 
was absent in Andalusia^ and receive his bride. As he 
was likely to be intercepted on his reaching the Castilian 
territory^ he assumed a suitable disguise^ and with three 
attendants only^ eluded the design of his enemies. On 
the 25th of October^ 14«69, the royal pair received the 
nuptial benediction in the cathedral of Valladolid. 

No sooner was Enrique acquainted with this precipi- J469 
tate marriage^ than he resolyed to leave no measure ^ 
untried for securing .the crown to the Beltraneja. To 
the deputations of his sister and brother-in-law^ who 
profess^ the utmost fidelity towards his persouj and 
obedience to his commands ; and who entreated hinq to 
forgive a step rendered necessary by circumstances^ he 
either returned no answers at allj or such as were studi- 
ously evasive. The profusion with which he lavished 
lands, lordships, and other honours, on the more power- 
ful barons, proved how anxious he was to effect his 
object, fiut his attention was long distracted, and his 
efforts rende^ abortive, by the troubles which lacerated 
his kingdom. There was no longer a government : one 
baron made war on another, and one class of the com- 
munity on another, with perfect impunity, and widi 
perfect contempt of their sovereign's authority. It was 
not until 14f70 that he had either leisure or courage to 
cause bis reputed daughter to be proclaimed heiress 
to his domiuiona. At the same time he caused letters to 
be addressed to the functionaries, dvil, military, and 
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ecclesiastical^ of his kmgdomj commanding them to 
regard the said infanta Juana as their future sovereign. 
On the other handj the princess Isabel was not back- 
ward in publishing her claims ; the validity of which 
had been recognised by Enrique himself. Hence the 
nation was divided into two parties^ which pursued each 
other with unrelenting animosity. In some towns the 
streets were deluged with blood by their contentions ; 
but it may be doubted whether private passion had not 
quite as much influence in these disorders as attachment 
to either party. On the whole, however, the partisans 
of Isabel increased, while Enrique was unable to And his 
pretended daughter a husband and protector in any of 
the neighbouring royal families. To suspend, at least, 
the strife which had so long raged between the parties, 
he was persuaded, in 1473, to hold an interview with 
bis sister ; and the pleasure which he evidently took in 
seeing her, made her adherents hope that he would 
again sanction her rights. The hope was Btrengthe]|ed, 
when, at Segovia, early in, the following year, he showed 
considerable attention to Fernando himself. But this 
king was too fickle in disposition and too mutable in 
character to persevere long in any given line of conduct : 
he again sought for an opportunity of entrapping and 
imprisoning the infanta and her husband j but his pur- 
pose was divined and eluded. 

This weak monarch, — weak even to helplessness, — 
died near the cbse of 1474 ; by his last will he declared 
the young Juana his successor, and charged four of his 
most considerable barons with its execution. The desire 
of wiping away the stain on his manhood did not forsake 
him even on verge of the grave.* 

* Hertiftndo dd Pidgar, Cronlca de loa Sefloret Reyei Catollcos, Don Fer- 
ntndo y Dofta liobel, i. p. j— .9. Diem del Ca«tUU, FrancUco d« la 

Crus and Diego de Falencla (u quoted oy Ferreraj, tom. vil. pauim): 
i^ua Antonliia NebrUunaii, dec. 1. lih 1. cap. 2— IQ. et lib. ii. c^. 1— > 
lO. Franclicui Taranha, DeResibus Hiipania, p. 567. Luciui Marlneui 
Sicului, lib. xvlit. Oomeciui de Rebui GesUi Franclici XLmenii, Ub. i. 
(omnei apud Scbottum, Hiqunla llluatrata, tom. 1,). Blancai, Renim 
Aragonenaium Commentarll, p. 74« (apud eundem, ton. iiL). Martonaa 
De Rebua Biipanicla (ap^ud euaden^ tom. ir.). 2;uritiL Analea da 
Aragon, tooL is. (in regno Juan II.). LenuM, Hlatoria Genii de PortuxBa 
tom viL IlF.sfi. Fecreraa, Hlstoka G^ndram d*&pagna (by HelmUly), 
Com vlL paaaim, cum allla. 
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Fernando V. and Isabel. — On the death of Juan^ 1474, 
Fernando was at Saragossa ; but his consort^ being at 
Segovia^ summoned that city to acknowledge her, and 
was instantly obeyed : by the nobles and prelates pre- 
sent, both were solemnly proclaimed joint soyereigns of 
Castile and Leon. On his return from Aragon, there 
was much dispute as*to the power he was to exercise in 
the administration. While one party contended that the 
undivided executive ought to depend on the queen, as 
domina et hceres of the monarchy, another maintained 
that he alone should govern; since, in default of male 
issue by the deceased king, the crown devolved of right 
to him as the next heir. But the salic law had never 
been ia force in this kingdom, however it might be re- 
cognised in some neighbouring states. After frequent 
and acrimonious consultations, it was agreed that the 
king and queen should reign conjointly, and that, in 
all public acts, his name should precede hers ; but, to 
save her rights, or rather to satisfy Castilian jeaslousy, 
it was no less stipulated, that without her express sane, 
tion he should not have power to alienate any por- 
tion of the royal revenues or domains, nor to nominate 
the governors of towns or fortresses. These restrictions 
were far from pleasing to Fernando, who was immo- 
derately fond of power ; and who, at first, even threat- 
ened to return into his hereditary kingdom. His in. 
dignation was disarmed by the prudence of the queen, 
who, by promising submission to his will, averted so 
fatal a misfortune. 

But if the majority of the people were in favour of 1475. 
the new reign, there were yet many barons, and those 
of considerable influence, who espoused the interests of 
Juana ; not so much from attachment to that princess^ 
whose birth they, in common with the rest of the nation, 
considered dubious as from a view to their own indi^ 

• **170011 hli demlio (Enrlque*i)i reyecting Joanna, whom Henry haa 
imlformly, and even on hii death Jied, owned to bo nli lawful dangbter, 
and whom an aMembly of the itatei had acknowledged to be the heir of die 
kingdom, they (the CaittlUoi,) obliged her to retire into Portugal, and 
piam liabella on the throne of CaitUe."— ilotertiM’i Ckarla ihefiffkp 
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vidual advantage. Under the reign of a sovereign so 
feeble as Juana, they were likely to enjoy much greater 
impunity than under one so able and vigorous as Isabel, 
aided by the arm and counsels of her cautious, calcu- 
lating, ambitious, and jealous husband. The marquis 
of Villena, with other barons of the same party, resolved 
to marry the young princess to Alfonso V. of Portugal, 
assisted by whose arms they hoped to make head against 
the reigning pair. They were soon joined by the pri- 
mate, who, conceiving that he was not treated with 
Bufficient distinction at court, threw the weight of his 
influence into the scale of rebellion. The sovereigns at 
once perceived the troubles which would agitate the 
realm, perhaps for years j and, with more humanity 
than policy, they endeavoured to gain over the marquis. 
His demands, however, were so unblushingly exorbitant, 
that they considered it better to endure the evils of war 
than submit to the selflsh pretensions of a rebellious 
subject. Equally fruitless was the application to>the 
archbishop of Toledo, who would listen to no terms ; 
and who insolently threa|ened to make the queen re- 
sume the distaff*. Alfonso readily embraced the pro- 
posals of the disaffected : be collected troops, and at the 
same time, as the uncle of Juana, applied to the pope 
for a dispensation to celebrate the marriage. 

1475 However important the stake for which the two par- 
to ties now began to contend, the details of that contention 

1479. QjQ too obscure in themselves, and were too indecisive, 
to merit minute attention. Though the Portuguese 

IL 4. Here are Bome inRCcuraclei. 1. That Enrique should consider Juana 
hia own dausbter will Burprlie ni^iody ; but thU does not prove that ahe 
really waa : the hlitorlan, in concealing the almost universal Impreaslon as 
to her lllegltliiiaoy, doea not state the case with aufflcient candour. 2. The- 
recagnltlon of Juana by an aiaembly of the states is as little to the purpose : 
by a similar assembly had bibel been dedareil successor. S. The Castiuanfft 
as we shall sotm perceive, did not force Juana to retire Into Portugal ; on 
the contrary, she might have remained In Castile ; besides, the Castilians 
had nothing to do with her destiny, which was regulated entirely by the 
kingf of Castile and Portugal. Keitner Is It correct to say that Enrique 
WM a “ vicious prince : " weak be waa— GhIldUhly ss^-hut not vidous. His 
early disobedience to hla Csther was the error of youth, and more Imputable 
to the turbuleut q»lrlts around him than to himselfl ** Fuit natura cle- 
mentlor,'* says one who knew him well, “ quam resnorum gubem^ores 
deoet’*— Ad. Ant. Nebrit. 
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obtained some partial successesj among others the strong 
fortress of Zamora^ the war was decidedly in favour of 
the Castilian sovereigns : in the very first campaign the 
marquis of Villena had the mortification to see his 
hereditary domains in possession of the royal forces; 
while many of the towns and forts^ which had at first 
declared for Juana^ returned to their duty. In 1476 
the Portuguese king was compelled to retreat from Za- 
mora^ which was invested by Fernando : near Toro he 
was overtaken by his active enemy^ and a battle ensued^ 
in which victory declared for the latter * : it was im- 
mediately followed by the surrender of the fortress. 
About the same time^ Madrid^ which had held for Juana^ 
capitulated to the duke del Infantado : Ucles followed 
the example. Both the marquis and the primate were 
now tired of their ally and their cause ; but Alfonso 
himself long refused all proposals of accommodation. 
Duped by Charles VIII. of France^ who was then at 
war with Fernando’s father^ and who promised to aid 
him ; mortified at the revocation of the papal dispens- 
ation^ on the ground of its having been obtained by 
false pretences ; deserted by His Castilian adherents^ who 
began to negotiate for pardon with their sovereign ; his 
cause condemned by the churchy and his kingdom tired 
of the contest^ he himself^ at lengthy listened to pacific 
proposals. Negotiations were accordingly opened; and^ 
in September^ 14^79^ satisfactorily concluded at Alca- 
cebas. The principal conditions were^ that Alfonso 
should retiounce the title of king of Castile; that he 
should neither marryj nor in any way favour the pre- 
tensions of doiia Juana ; that this pretended daughter 
of the late king^ don Enrique/’ should be allowed six 
.months to decide whether she would wait until the in- 
fante Juan (only child of Fernando and Isabel^ then 
only a year old^) arrived at a marrii^eable age^ or take 

* In tbii battle It waa aomewbat lingular to lee two eminent eoclealaatloal 
^Ifnltarlei, tbe cardinal de Mendoaa end the arebbUhop of Toledo* fighting 
OB anpoilte ihlei. wai lometbing not exactly ^lOitolLc in the for. 

mere haetenlng aloag thoCaftIHan ranks, with a crucifix borne befc»e hUn, 
.k — Knafoib flight awag 1 hare ye not a cardinal with you? 
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the veil ; that the Portuguese should restore the few 
places they still held in Estremadura. It was added^ 
that ifj on arriving at a proper age^ the infante should 
be averse to the matchj he had only to pay 100^000 
pistoles to be at liberty to marry whom he pleased. The 
unfortunate lady^ seeing that she was sacrificed to the 
'interests of the two kings^ professed in the convent of 
St. Clair at Coimbra. 

1479. The very year in which peace was thus happily re- 
stored between Castile and Portugal^ Fernando^ by the 
death of his father^ Juan 11.^ was called to the throne 
of Aragon. Having received the homage^ and confirmed 
the privileges of his Aragonese subjects at Saragossa^ 
of the Catalonians at Barcelona^ and of the Valencians 
in the capital of that province^ he returned into 
Castile.* 

The reign of Fernando and Isabel was distinguished 
for many uncommon things. Firsts they were noted for 
a rigid administration of justice: neither for money, nor 
favour would they spare the guilty. This severity was 
the more necessary^ as^ frotn the licence of the preceding 
reigns^ the laws had falld^ into neglect^ or been dis- 
placed by brute force. The local judges were too much 
afraid of the armed nobles to punish excesses ; nor durst 
the unprotected complain of their wrongs. To see that 
these magistrates performed their duties with integrity 
and independence^ extraordinary judges or corregidores 
were despatched into every part^ to survey their conduct^ 
as well as to control their sentences; but as this was 
not sufficient to eradicate an evil of so long duration^ 
through the advice of Alfonso de Quintanilla^ grand- 

* ^liai AntonluB NebrisaenalB, Decadea, dec. I. lib. 1—7. LucIub Mb- 
rlneuB Sicului, De Rebua HUpaniee, lib. xviii. et xlx. FrancUcui 'Dirapha, 
de Begibiu HUpan^, p. 568. (omnei apud Schottum, Hispanla Illustrata, 
tom. ij. Blancu, Rerum Aragonensium Commentarll (apud eundem, tom. 
UL). MarUuis. de B^b^i HiipaniciBj lib. xxiv. (apud euudem, tom.ly.). 
Hernando del Pulgar, Cronica de loi Sefiures Iteyoi Catollcos, parte ie. 
gun^ cap. 1—92. Salaiar de Mendora, Cronica del Gran Cardenal de 
IkpalU, Ub.ll. Alfonio de Falencla, Decades (as quoted by Ferreras, Hia. 
tolre Gfin^rale, tom. vl. paulm). Zurlta, Anales de la Corofia de Aragon, 
tom, Iv. Uh, 20. Lemos, Hiitoria Oeral de Portugal, tom. vii, liv. 28. p. 29. 
This la^named author livery accurate and taltbful where hia own country, 
men are not concerned. * 
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treasurer to the confederation which existed in the cities 
and townSj — and which took cognizance of all violent 
offences against the laws^ — new powers^and a totally nlw 
constitution, were added. At the head of this institu- 
tion, which became formidable alike to robber and. rebel, 
was the king’s natural brother, the duke of Villa-Her- 
mosa. The members who constituted this Santa Her- 
mandad, or Holy Brotherhood, were at first 2000 horse- 
men, and a corresponding number of officers on foot : 
they had their laws and judges; and were, therefore, 
intrusted with more extensive powers than the gen- 
darmerie of a neighbouring state. These powers were 
designed by the artful monarch, to curb the prerogatives ' 
of the seignorial nobles, who were as much subjected 
to it as the other classes of the public.* 

If the salutary severity of these sovereigns had been 14 so 
directed only against the perturbatoi-s of the public 
peace, the brightness of their fame would almost have^^^"** 
been unclouded. Unfortunately they were equally severe 
against all who ventured to differ from the established 
faith. Against apostates, — all converts who, after bap- 
tism reverted to Judaism, or tile faith of Islam, — their 
hatred was implacable. In this apostacy, Andalusia 
was the most conspicuous. At the instance of some ec- 
clesiasticB of Seville, — a place more obnoxious than any 
other to this pestilence,” — they established a novel tri- 

bunal in that city, which should have unlimited power 
over the property and lives of all religious delinquents,— 
over all, at least, who, within a given period, did not ap- 
pear before it, express contrition for their apostacy, and 
submit to such penance as might be awarded them. The 
judges were tliree ; all learned in the canon and civil law, 
and all strictly enjoined to spare no paLns in seeking out 
delinquents, and, after condemnation, in delivering them 
over to the secular arm. The institution was approved 
by the pope : who, in the same bull, left the nomination 
of the inquisitors to the sovereigns and their successorB. 


See the loit chapter of the pia^nt book. 
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Tlie new judges prcwjeeded with vigour in their odious 
calling. Seville^ however^ was nq|^e only place where 
a^stacy abounded : it was almost as prevalent in the 
kingdom of Toledo. In 1483^ another papal bull au- 
thorised the establishment of ^ similar tribunals in other 
towns of Castile and Leon^ all , subject to one supreme 
head whoj under the title of grand inquisitor^ should 
exercise uncontrolled authority over their proceedings. 
The first churchman who filled this high dignity was the 
prior of Santa Cruz^ at Segovia^ the celebrated don 
Tomas de Torquemada^ a dominican friar^ whose soul 
was inaccessible to pity^ and who, in cruelty, might al- 
most pass for an incarnation of the evil principle. Yet 
there is evidence enough to prove that this extraordinary 
man was unifonridy swayed by a sense of what he con- 
sidered duty: his manners were mild, his demeanour 
humble, his austerities severe, if not unexampled. His 
zeal soon placed him over similar tribunals formed in 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, — provinces, however, 
wjiich were highly indignant at so wanton an innovation 
on their freedom, and which long but vainly resisted its 
introduction among them. By all the writers of the 
period its proceedings were acknowledged to have been 
characterised by excessive rigour. The tribunal of 
Seville, alone, in the short space of thirty- six years, — 
from 1484 to 1520, — consigned 4000 victims to the 
flames, besides many times that number condemned to 
the galleys, to a perpetual or limited imprisonment, and 
other punishments. Humanity shudders at the recital.* 
1492 The intolerance, no less than the folly, of the catholic 
to sovereigns was still more conspicuous in regard to the 
1498. 

* £1. Ant Nebriiieniis, Rerum Hixpenarum Decadei, dec.l. Ub.^ 
XaicIub MBrineui SIcuIub, De Rebus Hispanlsej lib. zx. &c. (apud Schbttum, 
HkmU lUuitrata, tom. i.). Mariana, Dc Rebus Hiipanicis, lib. £4, (npui 
eundem, tom.lv.). Blancas, Rerum AraMnensium CommentarIL p. 706. 
(dpiid eondem, tom. 111). Hernando* del Pnljm. Cronica de los Seflonffe 
R^es Catolicoa, parte aegunda, cap. 9S., &c. Salazar de.'Mendoza, Cronica 
del Gran Cardenal de Esnall^ Illx llL Zurlta, Anales de Arajfoni tom. Iv. 
Ub.^ Ferreras, Hlstoire G^n.^ale d’Eapame (by HennUly),: tonv vU. 
Sampiro, Consideration sur lee Causes de la Grandeur et de la Decade^ 
de^la Mnnan^le Eipi^gntde. toin.L cap. 17. et Histolre del Cortes d'Efc 
pagne, cap.S2., cum mult^alllls. 
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Jews. Scarcely had they obtained poBBeBsion of Granada*, 
then they promulgated a decree, in which all Jews wbo 
refused to embrace Gkristianity were ordered to be mt- 
pelled the kingdom in six months : they were allowed, 
within that period, to dispose of their property ; but, as 
they were forbidden to take away its value in the pre- 
cious metals, they could only change it— doubtlesB on 
unfavourable terms — for the produce or manufactures of 
the Peninsula. That persecuted people were filled with 
equal astonishment and dismay at this unexpected man- 
date : nor was it more agreeable to the Christian in- 
habitants of the commercial towns on the coast, who had 
long lived on good terms with the Israelites, and who 
beheld with alarm the fatal blow which their banish- 
ment must inevitably inflict on the ^tional industry. 
Representations to this effect were made to the two 
sovereigns, not only by the Jews, but by the ChristianB ; 
hut in vain : the current of bigotry had set in too 
strongly to be stemmed. Many consented to be bap- 
tised ; but the far greater number, in profound despair, 
prepared to leave the country of their birth. On the 
expiration of the period prescribed, 83,000 removed 
into Portugal, the king of which consented to receive 
them, on the condition of their submitting to a capitation 
tax of one crusado for every individual. About 30,000 
families retired to France, Italy, and Africa ; the means 
gf transport being furnished them by the government. 
By the Moors — the roost detestable, because the most 
perfidious and cruel nation on earth — they were 
treated with characteristic barbarity. Many of them 
were known, end more suspected, to have swallowed pre- 
douB stones ; their living bodies were opened by the 
savage miscreants. All who fell into Moorish hands 
WW stripped, not only of their substance, but of their 
yiery clothing.* Such as escapeil, returned gradually, 

not the only hutUhlpt lupfioTtoe by thelsUei: Ka5 

he aUtvel > peneguioO aue flieraO m Bfouros, ■ nto etforl^ das fausa 
Enei M aront&ns, oc rotAaniJ^ o» ewarneceraS, e 4 virto db« Jwim 0 
^ marUoi Atrmiao earn m muiJkfret 9 ai — L^nc§i vai. SOS, 

Tee JewUh blood moit furafy hoye riien at HIM wmt0* 

VOL. U. T * 
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4i|nd in small numbers at a time^ to the Peninsulaj which^ 
to the converts^ held out the hand of hospitalityj and even 
of*brotherly affection. Those who proceeded to Portugal 
were not much more fortunate; no sooner had the 
avaricious king^ Joam IL^ filled his coffers with their 
wealth, than he published a similar edict, dooming to 
hopeless slavery all who, within the period of somemonths, 
did not either embrace Christianity or leave the kingdom. 
Though he seemed afterwards to experience something 
like human pity, and did not strictly enforce the penalty 
incurred by the great numbers who remained ; and 
though his successor, Don Manuel, seemed as loth to pro- 
ceed to extremities^ the remonstrances of the Castilian 
sovereigns at length determined the latter to approve 
himself a true non of the church. He renewed his 
predecessor’s decree, whom he exceeded in rigour. He 
not only reduced to slavery all who had no wish to em. 
bark, but ordered the children under fourteen years of 
age, of both exiles and slaves, to be forcibly taken from 
the parents and baptised. The lamentations of tliese un- 
happy wretches would have touched any heart but that 
of a bigot. Fury in many cases succeeded despair ; 
parents cast their infant children into the sea, or to the 
bottom of wells, or ' stabbed them, or strangled them. 
The king was immovable: he even refused to allow 
the parents, who now wished to embark, the means of 
transport : slavery or baptism was the alternatiil^. 
Many thousands did, at length, profess Christianity with 
their lips ; but must have abhorred it in their hearts. 

1 499 The establishment of the inquisition led to the banish- 
ment of the Jews; the latter, in its turn, to the perse- 
cution of the Mohammedans. These soon found that 
their religious toleration, so solemnly guaranteed by die 
articles Df capitulation, would be little respected by a 
prince who did not always hesitate to break his royal 
— nor eveA his oath — when his interests or his bigotry 
vKte concerned. It is certain, that, from the very year 
in which Granada submitted, the resolution was taiken ^ 
convert or expel the Moors ; but their number, the Bamt- 
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ance they might receive from Africa, and the unsettled 
state of the new conquests, delayed its execution. In 
1499 j however, Fernando, being at Granada, seriously 
entered on what he doubtless considered a path of stem 
but necessary duty. Having assembled some of his 
counsellors and prelates to deliberate on the proper means 
of attaining an object so momentous, it was agreed that 
both end and means should be left to two eminent pre- 
lates, — to Francisco Ximenes Cisneros, archbishop of 
Toledo, and to Fernando de Talavera, metropolitan of 
Granada. Though zealous in an equal degree for the 
conversion of the misbelievers, their characters were 
widely different : the former was rigid and unbending 
in his' measures ; the latter, mild and conciliating: the 
one would have recourse to force; the other to per- 
suasion. In selecting two such opppsite instruments, it 
was, doubtless, intended, that the gentleness of don Fer- 
nando should be fortified by the decision of his colleague: 
through his influence it doubtless was, that the first 
steps in the great work were of a mild and rational na- 
ture. The alfaquis were assiduously courted ; were per- 
suaded to dispute on the merits of their respective faiths; 
and were severally dismissed with presents. Whether 
through conviction or fear, — through persuasion or in- 
terest, these men forsook their old religion, and con-« 
sented not only to be baptis'ed, but to become the 
iffetruments of converting their countrymen. Their 
example had great effect : thousands applied for ad. 
mission into the church ; and thousands more would 
have joined them at the same time, but for the fiery zeal 
of Cardinal Cisneros^, which occasioned a serious dis. , 

coDiumed by Are all the Arabic controv'erelal booka he oould And, 
which ainounte<1 to 5000 volumei; * Ergo alfaqulnli ad omnia obsequla 
«o tfimpore ekhlbenda promptii (money wai here efficacioiuly empkiye<l][, 
AJchoranoii, id cit, lum auperatUionii (rraviaalmos llbroa, et omnes cujui. 
eudqile authorii et generu esaent Mahometans ImpletaUa radicee, findlfc 
•Ine edleto aut vl, ut In publicum adducerentur impetravit. Quinque 
mlllia voluminum aunt fere congregata,” gic.^-OomcauB, dtt Rfhut Qeaiit 
JIObncMif, tih. L Who taught tiie prelate to dirtinguiih the rontrovmilal 
nom other works ? TJterature has probably reason to curse this lealot'i 
memory': we Ituow hot that any were spared by this mitred Ooth, except 
'*«ttqpsot ad rera medicam pertlnentin.’* Yet this very man waa the editor 
of the celebrated Complutenslan polyglot I 
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turban ce in the quarter of the Albaycin^ wholly 
occupied by Moors. Seeing that some of their body^ 
who protested against the prelate's violence^ were by his 
order conducted to prison, they arose, murdered an 
obnoxious alguazil, and hastened to don Francisco’s hotel, 
which they assailed.* It was found that the interests 
of the church militant were confided to good hands ; he 
fought with great spirit; and, though importuned by his 
servants to save himself in the impregnable fortress of 
the Alhambra, he disdained to leave his post, and ex. 
pressed his resolution to share in the common danger. 
The commotion continued for, several days: the whole 
Albaycin wtfs in arms; and the insurrection would 
have spread farther, but for the virtuous intrepidity of 
the metropolitan of Granada. Though a messenger of 
peace had bben stoned to death the preceding day by the 
Moors of that quarter, he resolved to go among them, 
and persuade them to lay down their arms. Accom- 
panied by a single chaplain, with the cross borne before 
liim, this excellent man appeared suddenly among them, 
with his usual serene countenance, and the same affec- 
tionate manner. In a moment every murmur was 
hushed: numbers flocked round him to kiss his gar- 
ments ; and, in the sequel, obeyed his exhortations, by 
* laying down their arms. In the mean time, the Idng, 
who had been made acquainted with the insurrection, 
blamed the undue zeal of the Toledan archbishop. That 
prelate, however, whose eloquence was great, and whose 
intentions were appreciated, contrived to regain the royal 
favour, and was permitted to pursue his career of con- 
version. But the mischief was not yet ended : if the 

* One of theae delinquents wm e cegil, who, aa he exclaimed loudly 
■gaiiiat Uie violence adopted, waa confined, b,v the archblahop’a order. In a 
prlaon of more than uaual strength, and heavily fettered ; aa he wai anold- 
ppLrlted man. One of the prelate'a clerical domestica, Pedro Leon by name, 
wu ahut up with him, aa much to tame hla ferocity aa to sAot hl|iinn- 
venriM' Vvhat naaaed betwoM them we know not, but there la reaaon to 
believe that the fierce Moor wu more beaten than argued Into vepeptonce. 
The Moor Inalafed on being before the oardlniu, demanded bafiitkpi, 

and declared that no Mohammedan, If ahut up with the Castilian u he had 
been, could lung wlthatand thia ferootaalraaa leoj '^cid,al Boabrl OMiel 
committBntv, nemo arit qul non lUioo Cbriatianua fiat I"— Gomeefitf, 
P<BS9. . 
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inhabitants of Granada were tranquil for a time, those 
of the n eighbouring town Bj— those especially who abode in 
the mountains of the Alpujarras^ — were filled with fury at 
the forcible attempts made to seduce their brethren from 
the faith of the prophet; and they fiew to arms. Tl^e 
king himself marched to reduce them; pursued them 
into the heart of their hills; forced or persuaded them to 
submit, and to surrender both their fortified places and 
their arms. His success emboldened him to more de- 
cisive measures : missionaries were despatched, wherever 
there was a Mohainmedan village, to preach the necessity 
of immediate conversion: and the efficacy of their la- 
bours was not a little owing to the armed bodies of 
soldiers who accompanied them. Terrified by the re- 
cent fate of the Jews, whole towns submitted to baptism ; 
the more willingly, perhaps, as no previoufi instruction 
was forced upon them: there was no time for catechism 
or preaching : hundreds were sprinkled with holy water 
at the sama time ; the same prayers were repeated over 
them, and then they stood cleansed in the laver of re- 
generation I That such conversions could not be very 
durable, need not surprise us. The following year, the 
independent mountaineers again revolted, and massacred 
all the Christians on whom they could lay hands. 
They were again reduced: 10,000 submitted to the 
neoessary rite ; while a greater number fled to their 
African brethren. A third time, in the space of a very 
few months, were the embers of discontent fanned into 
a flame, — partly by the injudicious zeal of the Christian 
priests, partly by the strong breath of indignation. Ttpa 
insurrection was the most difficult to quell : one or two 
partial Buccesses were obtained over the royal troops ; 
but, on the appearance of Fernando in person, with a 
formidable power, the revolted fortresses submitted. 
Again did thousands obtain his permission to settle bn 
the opposite coast, and bade a final adieu to the Peuin. 
solia. By their departure, those who remained wena still 
lees ^le to make head against the victor, who no Ibnger 
hetitated to issue his irrevocable decree of expulmon 
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against every obstinate follower of the Arabian pro- 
phet. It was punctually executed : such as refused to 
embrace Christianity, joined their brethren in Morocco.* 
I4fi4 In other respects, the policy of Fernando was as en- 
to lightened as it was beneficial to the country. The gredt 
1491. barons had been too powerful for his predecessors: to 
curtail their immunities was his constant object. By 
encouraging the confederations of the towns, he effec- 
tually destroyed their influence over those places ,* and, by 
subjecting them to the ordinary tribunals of justice, he 
still farther reduced them towards a level with his other 
subjects. The revocation of the profuse grants made 
to certain powerful favourites, — a revocation solicited 
by the assembled states in cortes, and vigorously carried 
into effect, — brought him still nearer to his end. But, 
so long as the mastership of the great military orders 
was conferred on the leading barons, the monarchy could 
never be secure ; the means thus placed at the disposal 
of the ambitious, in addition to those hereditarily acquired, 
rendered the subject too formidable, if not for the sove- 
reign’s existence, at least, for his peace. To vest this 
dignity in the crown was his great object. On the death 
of the grand master of Calatrava, he forbade the Section, 
assumed the administration of the order, and procured 
the papal sanction to its perpetual union with the cfown. 
In 1493, by the death of the grand master of Santiago, 
he assumed the administration dt that order also. 'Being 
thus fortunately possessed of the orders of Calatrava and 
Santiago, in 1494, he bribed don Juan de Zuhiga, grand 
master of Alcantara, to resign that dignity also, which, 

• in like manner, became for ever merged in the person of 
the reigning monarch. 

* ^iut Antnnlui NebrlMeniii, Renim Hiipananim Decodeij dso, I 
Btii Luciiu MtrimuB Sicului, De Rebus Hisponkae, 11b. xai. FranolfoiM 
Tarwhe, De Reglbui Hispanie, p. 56fl. A1 varus Gomecius, De Rebui 
OeitlB k FranolBoo Ximenio ClsneriD, lib. i. (onnes epud Schottum. hW- 
ponla lUutkritB, tom. L). MorUna, De Rebut HiipaniciB, lib. xKyil. (opiid 
eun^m, Um, Iv.). Zurita, Hiitoria del Rey Hernando d Catolico, lorn. L 
w 1— a BbrnooB, Rerum Aragouenakun Commentaril, p, 707. imd 
Bchottum, tom. Ul Marmol Carvdml, Hlstorla dd ^bwon y Cutlgo de 
Sr fr*'*!;****^ Herno de Graswie. tom. L lib. 1. Coodd, m qpoUed 
MbfUl HUtoire de U Domination det Arabea, &c. en EBpague, Uun. Mb t 
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. The final subjugation of the Mohammedans^ the con- 1^^^ 
Bolidatipn of the royal power, the union of Aragon to 
Castile and Leon, were noble monuments of Fernando's 
policy. The discovery of a new world by the famous 
navigator, Christopher Columbus, still more strongly 
attracts ^e notice of posterity to this splendid reign. 

Into the vast field of American discovery, colonisation, 

^ and history, whether by Spaniards or Portuguese, — a 
subject which, to do it justice, would require as many 
volumes as this compendium itself, — we cannot enter; 
and, fortunately, most of the works on this subject are of 
so easy access*, that our silence need not be regretted. 

To Isabel must be ascribed the glory of the enterprise. 

At first she received with natural coldness the proposals 
of this wonderful man; but overcome at length by the 
representation of a monk, the friend of Clplumbus, and 
still more by the resistless reasoning of the navigator 
himself, whom she admitted to her presence, she bor- 
rowed the sum of money necessary for the armament, 
and bade him depart. This was in April, 1492. In 
the same month of the following year, he returned from 
his first voyage, bringing with him a considerable quan- 
tity of gold, silver, and other productions of the New 

* See Raynal, Hlstolre Phllosophiime ct Politique dei EtabllHneTnem et 
du Commerce des Europfens dam leu Deux liidesj HobertBon’i Hintory of 
America ; and De Solii, Hiatoiy of the Diarorery and Conquest of Mexico. 

The reader who wiihee to acquire a more extensive and more accurate in- 
light — for Ptaynal hai many blunders, and Robertson many more — Into 
tntB interesting subject, may consult Barcia, Histnriadores Primitivos de 
lai Indias Ucckdentales, 3 vols. tbl. Madrid, 1740; Cortes, Historia de 
Nueva Elspalla, Mexico, fol. 1770; Garcllassn de la Vega, Historia Oen^ 
nl del Peru, 6 Comentarios Reales de loi Incas, 17 vols. ISmo. Madrid, 

1800-3; Herrera, Descripcion de las Islas y Tierra-flrraa del Mar Oceano, 

&C, 4 vols, foL Madrid, 17w ; Barros, Asia, Feltos que oi Portuguezea flseram 
aa Conqulsta e D^ubrimento das Terras e Mares do Orient^ 24 vols. 8va 
Lisbon, 1773; Collecion de lui VUgesy Decubrimlentoi que hlcleron por 
Mar Ids Espalloles desde Anes del Si^o aV., compiled by Navarrete. Madrid, 

]82d> &C., of which three volumes only have yet appeared, but which pro- 
mliea to contain, beyond all comparison, the best elements for a history of 
Spanish discovery, Lemos, Historia Ueral de Portugal e suai ConquUtaa, 

90 vols. 12ma Lisbon, 1786, tkc. We have not seen Southey's Hlitory of 
Brasil, 9 roll- 4to. ; but, Ifrom the unrivalled acquaintance of that writof 
with tne original authorities, there con be no doubt uf Its superior merit A 
oomprehenrive history of maritime discovery, of subsequent conquests and 
•aolenUattDa, is, and wtU probably for ever continue to be, a deiideratvta 
In OUT llteratur^ as It U at prewnt In that of every other European country. 
fUynal did not p o ass ei the roquinte research, even for a more HmAtad im- 
dertaklBg. 
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World, with several Indians, — convincing proofs of Ilk 
successful adventure. The extraordinary honours with 
which he was received by the astonished sovereigns, — 
being permit^ to remain seated in their presence, and 
created admiral of the Indies, with suitable means of 
supporting the dignity, — encouraged him to new en- 
terprises. With a fleet of eighteen vessels, containing 
1200 seamen, 900 mechanics, 12 priests, to convert the 
heathens, and a considdt'able number of horses, sheep, 
&c., he again left Spain, in the month of September, 
149^, and happily reached his destination. On returning 
from this second voyage, being driven by stress of 
weather into the port of Lisbon, he was compelled to 
acquaint don Joam with the productions, climate, and 
riches of the New World; and the monarch’s eagerness 
for wealth and empire was so excited, that he resolved 
to flt out some vessels of discovery in the same di- 
rection. But as, by a papal bull, the sovereignty both 
of the regions which had been, and might thenceforward 
be, discovered was conferred on Fernando and his suc- 
cessors, Joam could not decently bid the expeilition de- 
part until he had given notice of his intention to the 
Castilian sovereigns. He cpuld produce papal bulls, as 
wdl as they, which had been conceded to his prede- 
cessors, and in virtue of which he conceived that he 
had an exclusive right to the discovery and dominion 
of the countries. As both thus founded their claim on 
the fancied power of Christ’s vicar to confer the king- 
doms of the world on whom he pleased, the affair was 
submitted to the pope, who sagely decided that a 
meridian drawn from north to south, 100 leagues 
westward of the meridian of the Canaries, should bound 
the mutual possessions and right of maritime discovery 
of the two kings. But the Portugese was dissatisfled 
wi& the narrow limita assigned him : he renewed his 
remonstranoea to Fernando ; the affair was submitted 
to aridtrathm ; and, after much dispute, it was agreed 
that the boundary of die Portuguese claim should he 
extended to 370 leagues westward of the Cape de Veid 
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i^imds. Thus comfortably did the two monarchs divide 
between tbemselvea the maritime dominion of the globe; 
nor . could they see how soon the rude hands of the 
English and Dutch would break their sceptre. 

But the happiness of the catholic soyereigns was not 1^97 
commensurate with the splendour which surrounded ^ 
them. To whom must their magnificent empire devolve? 

In 1497, the infante Juan^ their only son, whom they 
had just married to the archdifthess Margarita of Ausp-. 
trisj diedj and his widow was soon afterwards brought 
to l^d of a still-born child. Hence their daughters only 
remained through whom they could hope to transmit 
their sceptre to posterity ; but even in this expectation 
they were doomed to much disappointment. Doha Isabel^ 
the eldest of the princesses, who was married to the 
heir of the Portuguese monarchy^ was left a widow as 
soon as the archduchess Margarita ; and though she was 
next given to her brother-in-law, don Manuel, now be- 
come king of Portugal, and the following year was de« 
livered of a son, she died at the time ; nor did the young 
prince, the acknowledged heir of the whole Peninsula, 
Navarre excepted, long survive her. Still, to be pre- 
pared against every possible contingency, they married 
another daughter, the princess Maria, to the Lusi- 
tanian widower ; and their youngest, Catherine, destined 
to be so famous from her connection with the English 
reformation, first to Arthur prince of Wales, and next to 
Henry, his brother, afterwards Henry VIII. Their 
hopes of an heir, however, rested in their second daughter, 
Juana, the wife of Philip archduke of Austria, who, in 
1500, was delivered of a prince, afterwards the celebrated 
Charles V, Thus, the crown of Spain was to devcdve 
on a foreign brow, — the first example of the kind 
which had occurred from the foundation of the mon- 
archy by Pelayo. Their disappointmenU, too, were 
embittered by the unhappiness of their diildrenk The 
priooess Isabel, who always shown more affection 
for the cloister than for the throne, had been forced intn 
the marriage, and died a premature and painfhl death. 
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Juana, though extravagantly fond of her husband, ivaa 
treated by him with the most marked neglect ; and the 
fate of Catherine is but too well known. 

?04. The misfortunes of her children sunk deeply into the 
heart of the queen, and brought on a melancholy which 
ended in her death, at Medina del Campo, in 1504. In 
her last will she left her daughter Juana, and after that 
princess her grandson Charles, heirs to the monarchy^ 
As Juana was too weak in understanding to be in- 
trusted with the cares of government, she appointed 
her husband regent of the kingdom, until Charles should 
attain his twentieth year. In this disposition she con- 
sulted both her own inclination and the interests of her 
people ; as she had a natural dislike to the vain, weak, 
and profligate Philip, and knew that the administration 
could not be continued in abler hands than those which 
held it. To Fernando, too, she bequeathed the admi- 
nistration of the three military orders during his life, 
and half the revenues of the Indies. 

If we except our Elizabeth, and Catherine of Russia, 
no princess, of modem times can equal Isabel in ability, , 
or in the success of her administration; and, in the quali- 
ties of her heart, in Christian fervour, and an unspotted 
life, how far does she not exceed either ! Prudent in 
the formation^ yet prompt in the execution^ of her 
plans ; severe towards guilt, yet merciful towards mis- 
fortune ; unbending in her purposes, yet submissive to 
her husband ; of rigid virtue, yet indulgent to minor 
frailties ; devout without ostentation, and proud without 
haughtiness ; feeling towards the pains of others, yet 
exhibiting no sentiment of her own*, she might well 
oomraand the respect, no less than the affection, of her 
people. Of her humble piety an anecdote is related, with 
. great applause, by catholic writers. M^hen the sovereigns 
of Castile were at confession, it was usual for the piieat 
to kneel at the same time with themselves. The flntt 

* ** Ouurdab^Ujito U continencU del mtro qup aun en ItM tiempM de niii 
p»itei meubrll au aentiBiiento, y fonabaie & no moitrar ni deolr ta aenn 
aquella bon lienUn y mueitran lai mugerei.**— Ztlrnurnda dtt 
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time she attended this duty, after her elevation to the 
throne, she knelt j but the priest, Fernando de Talavera, 
quietly seated himself beside her. On her expressing 
some surprise that he also did not kneel, the friar re- 
plied, This, senora, is the tribunal of God, whom 1 
here represent, and I shall therefore remain seated; 
your highness will continue to kneel I ” After her de- 
votions were concluded, instead of expressing any re- 
sentment, she observed to an attendant, This is just 
the director I have long sought ! ” The friar became 
archbishop of Granada. Her only defect — yet it is surely 
great enough — is her approval of the infernal tribuncd 
which consigned to torture, imprisonment, or death, so 
many thousands of her subjects. Strange that this very 
lady, whom sufferings so exquisite could not move, • 
should have been the constant and successful advocate 
of the Moors, whenever any town or fortress was taken 
by storm.* 

Juana and Philip I. Before Isabel breathed her 1504. 
last, the dissensions commenced which so much embit- 
tered the life of her husband. That, by the Castilian 
laws, Juana was now both queen and proprietor of the 
kingdom, and that Philip, in right of his marriage, 
might claim not only the regal title, but a considerable 
share in the administration, were admitted by many. On 
the other hand, the last will of Isabel, who had consti- 
tuted her husband regent until the majority of Charles — 
the experience of that prince — the success of his past 
government — the solid benefits which he had conferred 
on the state, — and the unpopular character of Philip, as 
well as his ignorance of the language, laws, and man- 
ners of Castile, — induced all the soter-judging and pa- 
triotic part of the nation to wish for a continuance of the 

* Zurlta, HiitorlAdel Rey HemEuido el CatoUco, tom. i. lib. S— 5. Ludui 
Marineiu SIcului, De Rebui Hiipanic, lib. xxl FrancUcui Tmr^a, De 
R^buf Hlipanie, p. 568. Alvarua Gomeclui, De Rebui Oeitli ^aociaol 
Ximenll, Jib. 111. eCiv. (omnesapudSchottum, Hiipanlca Illuitrata, tom. 1,), 

Blancai, Rerum Aragonenslum Commentaiil, p. 707. (apud euni&m, tom. 

11L Mariana, De Rebui HlnMnlcli, lib. xxmfapud eUDdeml tom. Iv,). 

Mmet, Analei del Reyno de MimiTa, tom. ill. Lemoe, Oerat wt 

i^itu^, tom. vlli eC lx. Ferrerai, Hlilolre G^nSrale EnmimB. br 
HermUly, tom. via. ; cum aliii, — F-nnv, uj 
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present rule. Unfortunately^ however^ the momentous 
question was agitated with more prejudice than reason. 
The efforts of Fernando to curb the violence of the 
aristocracy — his prudent economy — his firm sway, — 
and the aversion of many Castilians to the sole domination 
of an Aragonese, had created niany enemies. More 
* hoped that, under a weak and lenient prince like Philip, 
their love of power and their avarice would be equally 
gratified. Hence, it is no wonder that an opposition, 
at once systematic and violent, was formed to the 
pretensions of Fernando, — an opposition too loud to 
permit the soft whisper of policy or gratitude to be 
heard. 

1504 Fernando was fond of power ; and his first steps 
^ showed that he would strive to maintain it. Having 
caused his daughter and her husband to be proclaimed 
queen and king of Castile, he convoked the cortes at 
Toro, early in 1505, to procure their sanction to his re- 
gency. The majority readily granted it ; but not a few 
of the discontented, because disappointed, nobles retired 
from Toro in disgust, assembled others of the same fac- 
tion at Valladolid, and wrote letters to Philip, then go- 
vernor of Flanders, pressing him to come and assume 
the administration of the kingdom. The archduke, 
eager to seize his consort’s inheritance, had the insolence 
to order his father-in-law to retire into Aragon, against 
whose every act of government, since the death of Isabel, 
he equally protested. Fernando replied, that the affair 
must be settled by negotiation ; ^ that in no case would 
he resign the regency until his daughter and son-in-law 
. arrived in Castile. At the same time, he solicited from 
the queen, then with her husband in Flanders, the oon- 
• flrmation of his powers as regent. She caused the in* 
Btrument to be prepared ; but the treachery of a servant 
exposed the intrigue to Philip, who plac^ her in dose 
confinement, and lost even the semblance of respect 
towards her. The latter also entered into an alliance 
with Charles VIII. of France, the enemy of Fernando, 
by whose sid he hoped to make head against the regent* 
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In the mean time^ the factious nobles^ who^ though 
constituting a minority in point of numbers^ were all- 
powerful from their stations and alliances^ continually 
urged Philip to appear among them^ and throw every 
obstacle in the path of the regent. Seeing the ungrateful 
return of a people for whom he had done so muchj — 
whose glory and happiness he had so successfully la- 
boured to promote^ — and still more offended^ perhaps^ 
with the insults of his profligate son-in-law^ the king of 
Aragon seriously planned a suitable revenge : it was^ to 
re-marry and leave to the issue arising from it the 
kingdom of Naples^ which he had united with Aragon^ 
orj perhapsj even Aragon itself. Concealing his long en- 
mity towards Charles^ he solicited the hand of Germaine 
de Foix^ niece of that monarchy who eagerly granted it. 
This intelligence was a thunderbolt to Philipj who 
now consented to negotiate; and it was accordingly 
agreed^ by the agents of the two princes^ at Salamanca^ 
that the kingdom should be governed by Juana^ Fer- 
nando^ and Philip^ — each possessing equal authority ; 
and that all public instruments should bear the three 
names. The Austrian^ however^ had no intention of 
observing the treaty : early in 1506, he embarked for 
Spain with his consort ; but contrary winds forced him 
to England^ where he was detained^ during three months^ 
by the ungenerous policy of Henry VII. - The king of 
France had refused him a passage through that king- 
dom until he had come to a better understanding with 


* '* ExMperatcd at thii uniyerul defection, and mortlfled, perhapi, at m*. 
ing all hU whem^B defeated by a younger politician, Ferdinand re«olved,in de- 
fiance of the law of nations and of decency, to deprive hisdauf^hter and her 
noaterlty of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce the regency ofUint 
kingdom, HIb plan for accomplishing this was no less bold than the inten- 
tion iuelf WOK wicked. He demonded In marriage Joanna, the suppoeecl 
daughter of Henry lY &c.—liobertson*i Charles f',, vol ii. 

Surely thia hiatorian must have known that this pretended negotiation 
with the PortURueie king was but a calumny, in vented by the eoamlee of 
Fernando, to discredit him with the people. By no contemporary writer la 
It mentioned otherwise than a rumour, and by all it is treated <wiA tlm 
fiontempt it deserves. The age of the priimets, which was fhll twrty-A^ 
years, BUfilciently exposes the malignity. Theboldneis of thh hlstorLan's 
MUtion, and of his appeal to authorities which are eitbm ailent on the 
auhlect, or opposed to him, li not the least unaccountable feature of the 
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the regent ; — in fact^ Charles could not^ as a close ally 
of FernandOj permit an expedition through his statesj 
evidently hostile to that ally. When Fernando heard of 
the archduke's embarkation^ he caused prayers to be 
offered up for a prosperous voyage^ and ordered a fleet 
to be equipped to convoy the new sovereigns into the 
Peninsula. He had just celebrated his marriage with 
the princess Grermaine^ when his daughter and the arch- 
duke landed at Coruna.^ 

1506 . No sooner was Philip landed, than the nobles disaf- 
fected to Fernando hastened to meet him, and, by their 
sinister reports, to increase bis jealousy of the regent. 
To dissipate his suspicions, Fernando sent the arch- 
bishop Ximenes, his steadfast counsellor, who was charged 
with the appropriate duty of restoring concord between 
the two princes. But the arrogance of Philip, who was 
entirely led by the advice of his Flemings and the dis- 
contented Castilians, caused him, not only to do every 
thing which he knew would mortify his father-in-law, 
but to refuse an interview frequently requested by Fer- 
nando. From the levity — we might add, the perfidy — 
with which he annulled the treaty of Salamanca, and openly 
declared his resolution to expel Fernando from Castile, 
the latter, though still disposed to peace, saw that it 
was high time for him to prepare for the worst. He 
ordered troops to be raised, both to vindicate his own 
right, and to rescue his daughter from the ignominious 
restraint in which she was kept by her husband. Owing, 
however, to the artful representations of the disafiected 
barons, the party of Philip increased daily, and Fer- 
^ uando was, at length, compelled to resign the regency 
into the hands of the archduke alone, Juana being by 

* "They (Philip and Juana) were obliged, by a violent tempeit, to take 
ibalter in ^gland, where Henry VII., in compliance with Ferdinand’^ lo^ 
IbdtatkNM, detained them upwardi of three monthi : at last, they were per. 
mltted to depart; and. after a more proiperoui voyara, they arrived In 
■afety at Corunna, in OaKcla (April 28); nor dunt Ferdinand attempt, aa he 
had aooe Intended, to loppoae their landing by force of armi.'*— ito. 
bertson^ il. IS. 

Ail tni« ii> at vaiianee with both truth and probability j nor does Ferrena, 
the only authority cited for Uiia unjuat declamation, mffbrd the il^htat 
ground for it I 
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both considered incompetent to goyem. He retained the 
grandmastership and administration of the three military 
orders^ ivith the other legacies of Isabel; and^ after two 
interviews with Philip, returned to his hereditary do- 
minions.* 

Having gained the object of his ambition, Philip 1^06. 
convoked the cortes at Valladolid, in the hope that he 
should procure their consent to the removal of the queen 
from all affairs ; in other words, to her perpetual con- 
finement, on the ground of her incapacity. The oppo- 
sition, however, which he there encountered, made him 
abandon his iniquitous purpose. All that the states 
would do was, to swear allegiance to Juana as their na- 
tural sovereign, to him as her consort, and to acknow. 
ledge the archduke Charles, their son, as heir to the 
crown. Before he had time to become unpopular, be 
fell suddenly sick at Burgos, and died in five months 
after his arrival in Spain,, and three from the commence- 
ment of his administration. The grief of the queen 
knew no bounds : in four hours after his death, she had 
the corpse embalmed, removed to her own apartment, 
and laid, magnificently arrayed, on a splendid couch ; 
nor would she quit it, during night or day, for some time.t 
Perhaps she hoped that the efficacy of her prayers would 
restore him to life. 

Immediately after Philip’s deadi, the Castilian nobles 1506 
assembled to consult on the form of government. As the to 
queen, refused to give any orders on the subject, they 1*07. 
chose a council of seven from among themselves, to 


* AltrArm OomeciUB, De R«bui OentU Franclici Xlmanii, lib. ill. (spud 
Sflbottum, Hispania lllustraU, Unn. l.)> Franoiiciii Tarapha, De Reaibiia 
p. 5^. (In eodem tomo). Blancai, Rerum Aragonentium Conu 
mentaril. (apud eundem, Ul. 711.) Mariana, de Rebiu Hlapanida, lib. 
»vilL cap, 1U2S. (apud eundem, tom. ivO. ZurlU, Hiatoria del Rey Her- 
nahdo el Catolico, tom. ii. lib. B Lemoa HiatorU Oeral de For. 
tom. ix. FOTeraa, Hiatoire G^n^rale il' Eapaaoe, bjr Hormilly, tom. 

t Childiih at waa the affection of Juana for her huaband, ibe did not, m 
Robertioii relatea, cauie the body to be removeil I'rom the acpulchre alter It 
waa buried, and brought to her apartment She once vlalted the aepnlehre, 
am^ alter affbcUouately faiing cm the corpae, waa penuadwl to retire.— 
Mariana, lib. xxU. cap. a Kobertaon aeemi not to have read, at leaat not 
with care, the autborltiei for the reign of Fernando. 
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whom they ppoyisionally cxmfided the condtept of affairs. 
Men with equal authority and conflicting views ONWdd not 
long remain in harmony : they felt that their owfl power 
was insecurei and each was anxious to Ipok out for 
some superior whose favour he might obtain. All per- 
ceived thatj until prince Charles reached his m^orityj 
there must be a regency; that, their own jealousies could 
not conflde it to a native ; and that there were but two 
foreigners to whom it could be intrusted^ — Fernando^ 
and the emperor Maximilian^ father of the deceased 
king. Of course^ the reflecting part of the nation were 
in favour of the experienced Aragonese ; but such as 
feared his resentment^ and^ still more^ those who knew the 
vigour of his sceptre, and his frugality, loudly clamoured 
for the Austrian. The turbulent conduct of the nobles, . 
who began to renew the scenes which had so disgraced 
the reigns of Juan 11. and Enrique IV.; who trampled 
under foot law and order, and purposed to wrap the king- 
dom in flames, increased the anxiety, and hastened the 
exertions of every friend to the public tranquillity. 
The illustrious Cisneros, above all, one of the temporary 
regents, spared neither expostulation nor entreaties to 
ensure the recall of Fernando. That prince was in Italy 
when he received intelligence of Philip's death. He 
showed no great haste to return; his emissaries and 
friends exerted themselves so well in his behalf, thqt his 
resumption of the regency was soon acknowledged to be 
the only means of saving a kingdom already on the brink 
of ruin. At length, in July, 1507, he disembarked at 
Valencia, whence he proceeded to Saragossa, where, 
having appointed lys young queen regent of the king- 
dom, he went into Castile. By his daughter he was 
immediately invested with the whole power of govern. ^ 
ment, and by degrees his authority was recognised 
throughout the kingdom. Before him insurrection 
quailed, the laws resumed their empire, and prosperity 
revisited the people. 

The second administration of this able prince was 
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signalised b^f^the same splendid effects. In'1509j at the ]507 
suggestion of cardinal Cisneros^ he proposed an expe- to 
didon ^gfinBt Oran on the African coast. The cardinal 
not only decayed the expense^ but accompanied it. It 
was cothpletely successful ; Oran was storm ed^ and forced 
to receive a Christian garrison.* The following year, 
Bugia, a city on the same coast, was reduced ; Algiers, 
Tunis, Tremecen, and other places, consented that their 
native governors should be the vassals of Fernando. 
Another expedition reduced Tripoli. In 1511, he him- 
sdf was preparing to embark with a formidable arma- 
ment, to pursue his conquests in that country, — conquests, 
however, which his own experience proved to be fleeting, 

— when he was pressed by pope Julian to aid the church 
against the schismatics under the protection of the king 
of France and the emperor. As he was even more proud 
of his title of catholic king than desirous of glory, he 
despatched an armed force to aid the chief of the church. 

Into the interminable affairs of Italy, however, — the 
critical wars which Fernando carried on in that country 
in defence of his Sicilian and Neapolitan possessions, 

— we cannot enter. Those possesBions were dependent 
not on Castile, but on Aragon ; and to the history of the 
latter kingdom the reader is referred for an account of 
the origin and progress of the connection between Sicily, 
Naples, and Aragon. It is sufficient here to observe, that 
the war was for some time in favour of the French (the 
emperor had withdrawn from them^, and that the papal 
allies were defeated. 

But this war led to one memorable result, and one not 1512, 
very glorious to Fernando. Wishing to carry hostilities 
into France, he demanded from Jean d’Albret, king 
of Navarre, permission to march his troops through that 
country. The Navarrese refused, but at the same 
time professed his determination in no way to aid 
the French monarch, and to remain perfectly neutral. 
Scarcely, however, had he given this answer, than he 
entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the French king. Resolving to attain his end by force 

VOL. II. u . 
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ind to punish the duplicity of the Navarrese, Fernando 
assembled his forces at Vittoria, invaded Navarre, and 
in a short time obtained possession of the whole king- 
dom, the royal family taking refuge in France. This 
new conquest, the details of which will be given on a 
future occasion*, he annexed to his kingdom of Aragon, 
and successfully defended it against the invasion of the 
French, 

] 152 Towards the close of his life, this prince still indulged 
to the hope of seeing an heir who should inherit Aragon, 

1516. >7avarre, Naples, and Sicily. This wish arose both 
from his dislike to the emperor, the grandfather of the 
archduke Charles, and the whole house of Austria, and 
from the aversion shown by his hereditary subjects to a 
union of the crowns. In 1509 his young queen had 
been delivered of a son, who died in a few days. In 
1513 he took a potion which he was persuaded would 
restore his masculine vigour, but which destroyed his 
constitution, and produced a lingering illness, that ended 
in death, January 23. 15l6. In his last will he de- 
clared his daughter Juana heiress to all his dominions 
in Spain and Italy, and after her his grandson Charles. 
The regency of Castile, until his grandson should arrive 
in Spain, he confided to cardinal Cisneros ; and that of 
Aragon, with the states dependent on it, to his natural 
son, the archbishop of Saragossa. 

Fernando was beyond doubt one of the ablest and best 
princes that ever swayed the sceptre of Spain. His ac- 
tions will best bespeak his character. He is justly re- 
garded as the founder of the Spanish monarchy; and 
riiough, during the latter years of his life, he wished to 
undo Ids own great work, let those bear the blame who 
thwarted his most salutary designs, who disputed his 
legitimate authority, and, with the basest ingratitude, 
returned rebellion and insult for the most signal bene, 
fits, — for a life worn out in their service. His chief 
faults were an immeasurable ambition, and a policy 
rather tortuous than direct His memory, however, is 

* See the hiitory of Navarre, in the next volume. 
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held in great reverence in Spain. Notwithstanding his 
fatiltBj and the hostility of Robertson and the French 
writerSj who array his character and actions in the garb, 
not of history, but of prejudice and passion, posterity 
must regard him as the greatest prince of his age.* 

* Qomecius, De Rebus Oestia Franciacl Ximenil, lib. iv. necnon 
Antonius Nebriaaenaia, Do Bello Navarlenai, et Kranciacua Tarapha, De 
Regibua Hlapanicc (apud Schotcum Hiapania illuatrata, tom. 1.). Blancaa, 
Rerum ArafToneaium Commentarii, p. 712»715 (apud eundem, tom. iii.)- 
Mariana, De Rebua Hiapanicia, lib. xxx. (apud eundem, tom. iv.). Zurita, 
Hlatorla del Rey Hernando el Catolico, tom. ii. lib. 8—10. Ferreraa, Hi 
toire O^n^rale d’Eapagne (by Hermilly), tom. vlil. Robertaon's History 
of Charlea the Fifth, vol. ii. book 1, 
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APPENDIX A. Page 104. 

GElfBUOaiTY OF NARVAEZ, 

The following Initance of generosity on the part of a Christian alcalde will 
not be read without interest^ since it proves that, in a brave man, neither 
national nor religious prejudice can smother the best principles of our 
nature : — 

On the eve of an expedition, Narvaez (governor of Antequera) detached 
some horsemen to reconnoitre tho country. The mon, perceiving no enemy, 
were returning to Antequera, when, on turning a hill, they auddenlyfell In 
with a Moorish horseman, and made him prisoner. He was a young man, 
about twenty-three years of age, of prepossessing appearance, richly habited, 
wearing a sword and buckler of exquisite workmanship, and mounted on a 
fine horse : he evidently belonged to some distinguished family of the 
country. He was brought before Narvaez, who asked him who he was, 
and whiter he was going? He replied, in considerable emotion, that he 
was the son of the alcalde of Honda j but, on endeavouring to continue his 
relation, his tears fell in such abundance that he could not add another 
word, ' Thou surprisest me I ' said Narvaez. ‘ Thy father I know to 
be an Intrepid warrior ; but thou weepest like a woman ! Dost thou not 
know that this is one of the ordinary chances of war?*—* 1 do not lament 
the loss of my liberty,’ replied the Moor; 'but a misfortune a thousand 
times heavier! ' Being pressed to explain the cause of his agitation, he 
said, — ' I have long loved the daughter of a neighbouring alcalde, and that 
love Is returned. This very night was to see her mine : she is now waiting 
for me, and thy soldiers have detained me, I cannot describe my despair ! * 
— ' Thou art a noble cavalier 1 ' replied the compassionate Christian. ' If 
thou wilt promise to return, I will allow thee to go and see thy mistress.' 
Full of gratitude, the Moor accepted the condition, and departed: before 
daylight he reached her dwelling. On learning the cause of his evident 
dejection, she said, — ' Before this fatal moment thou hast always shown 
afibctlon towards me; and pow thou givest me new proofs of It Thou 
fearest that if I follow thee 1 shall lose my liberty, and thou wiiheit me to 
remain ; but doit thou think me less generous than thyself? My fate must 
be united with thine : whether f^ee or enslaved, thou shalt always dad me 
at thy ilda In this casket are jewels sufficient either to pay thy ransom, or 
to support US both In slavery!* The two lovers immediately depart^ 
and towards evening arrived at Antequera. They were nobly received by 
Narvaez, who passed the highest praise on the fld^ty of the csvaller, and 
the aflfbtdlng devotedness of the maiden: he not only dismissed them 
both, but loaded them with presents, and sent an escort to conduct than 
saflely to Honda. The news spread throughout the kingdom of Ortnadn, 
and became the luldect of many romances In which Narvaez was sung by 
his enemies,- a pleoaiiig reward for his beneficence."— Cond^, UL 
305—308. 

V 3 
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> INAUGURATION OF PELATU, 

(See also Vol. I. p. 182.) 

■ - “ Thus when ho ceaied, 

He gave the awaited signal. Roderic brought 
The buckler : eight for strength and stature chosen 
Came to their honour'd office : Round the shield 
Standing, they lower it for the Chieftain’s feet, 

Thon, slowly raised upon their shoulders, lift 
The steady weight. Erect Pelayo stands. 

And thrice he brandishes the shining sword, 

While Urban* to the assembled people cries, 

* Spaniards, behold your king!* The multitude 
Then sent forth all their voice with glad acclaim. 

Raising the loud Real ; thrice did the word 
Ring through the air, and echo from the walls 
Of Cangas. Far and wide the thundering shout. 

Rolling among reduplicating rocks, 

Peal'd o'er the hills, and up the mountain vales. 

The wild ass, starting in the forest glade. 

Ran to the covert; the afUrighted wolf 
Skulk’d through the thicket, to a closer brake; 

The sluggish bear, awaken’d in his den, 

Roused up, and answer'd with a sullen growl, 
liow breathed and long; and, at the uproar scared. 

The brooding eagle fVom her nest took wing.” 

Southey's Roderic, xviii 63. 

The poem from which these verses are extracted, is one of the finest In 
the whole range of our modern literature. 


APPENDIX C. Page 123, 

MIRACLE OF COVADUNCA. 

(From Sebastian, bishop of Salamanca.) 

And when Pelayo know the approach of the Arabs, he betook himself 
to a cave, which is called the cave of 'Santa Maria (St Mary), and Imme- 
diately posted his army around it And Opiws, the bishop, approaching 
him, thus said : — Brother, thou art not ignorant how when all Spain was 
under the rule of the Goths, and when all her armies were Joined together, 
abe was unable to cope with the Ismaelites ; how much less will be thy 
Itower to defend thyself here In such a strait ? Now listen to my advice ; 
relinquish all thoughts of resistance ; that, being In peace with the A»bSk 


• The archbishop of Toledo,, who performed the ceremony. 
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thou mayst onjoy much pro§perity, and preserve whatever thou didst or 
dost possesi.' Ami Pelayo replied, ‘ 1 will neither have the Arabs for 
friends, nor will I submit to their dominion. Thou dost not perceive that 
the church of God is like unto the moon; now It decreases, and now it re- 
gains its former magnitude. And we trust in God's mercy that from this 
very hill v/bich thou beholdcat, salvation may arise for Sjiain, and the 
Gothic army be renewed ; so that In ua may be fulfilled the saying of the 
prophet, — a rodt andtheir sins with stripes j 
but my pity wUl I not withdraw from them* Wherefore, though we hare 
undergone a righteous Judgment, we yet believe that there will descend 
grace from on high for the restoration of our church, nur nation, and 
kingdom. We fear not ; we utterly despise this multitude of pagans.* 

“ Then the wicked bishop returned to the enemy, and wld: — ‘ Hasten 
and fight; for by the sword only shall ye have peace with ^Is man.’ Im- 
mediately they handle their weapons, and begin the battle ; the engines are 
raised, the missiles fitted to the sling; the swords shine, the spears glitter, 
and the arrows are sent forth. But the weapons of the Lord were not 
wanting : for as the stones were shot from the slings and engines, and 
reached the temple of Holy Mary, ever a virgin, they were miraculously 
driven back on those who sent them, and killed a multitude of the Chal- 
deans. And as the Lord doth not number tho spears, but giveth the 
victory to whom he plcaseth, so when the faithful left the cavotojoln in the 
battle, the Chaldeans forthwith fled, being divided Into two bodies. And 
bishop Oppai was soon taken, and Alkaman slain ; in the same place were 
also slain 124,000 of the Chaldeans. Sixty.thrce thousand who remained 
alive ascended the top of mount Anseva, and hastily descended by a preci- 
pice, which is usually called Amosa, to the territory of the Llebatiians. But 
neither did these escape the Lord's vengeance ; for when they reached the 
banks of the Deva, near a heritage called Casegadia, that iiart of the hill 
which overhung the river suddenly gave way, — manifestly through God’s 
judgment, — forced^the 63,C)00 Chaldeans into the river, and covered them 
all So that, even at this day, when the channel is swollen by the winter 
torrents, and the banks are overflown, vestiges of arms and human bones 
are clearly to he seen. Do not esteem this a vain or false miracle, but re. 
member that He who thus covered the Arabs, the persecutors of God’s 
church, with such a vast mountain heap, is tho same who plunged the 
Egyptians into the Red Sea while pursuing Israel.” — £sptif(a Sagrada, 
toin.xill p. 479. ' 

The adjuration of the good bishop, who seemed to have a foreboding that 
his miracle might possibly be disputed, has had Its due eflfbct on his orthodox 
countrymen ; very few of them are so daring as to call if in question. The 
relation in the text is natural and doubtless true. 

— In the fated straits 
Of Deva had the King disposed the rest : 

Amid the hanging woods, and on the cllffr, 

A long mile's length, on cither side its bed, 

They lay. The lever and the axe and law 
Had skllfriUy been plied ; and trees and atones, 

A dread artillery, ranged on crag and shelf 
Arid steep descent, were ready at the word 
Precipitate to roll resistless down. 

V 4 
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The faith All maiden not more 'wistfully 
Looks for the day that brings her lover home ; 

Scarce more impatiently the horse endures 
The rein, when loud and shrill the hunter's horn 
Kings In his Joyous ears, than at their pnst 
The mountaineers a'wait their certain prey. 

Yet mindAil of their Prince's order, oA 
And solemnly enforced, with eagerness 
Subdued by minds well master’d, they expect 
The appointed signal.” 

, « « * • 

Nor did the Moors perceive in what a strait 
They^nter'd ; for the mom had risen o'ercast. 

And when the Sun had reach’d the height of heaven. 
Dimly his pale and beamless orb was seen 
Moving through mist. 

' — ' ' " Low on the mountain side 

The fleecy vapour hung, and in its veil, 

With ail their dreadiUl preparations, wrapp’d 
The Mountaineers. 

■ ” From below 

Meantime distinct they heard the passing tramp 
Of horse and foot, continuous as the sound 
Of Deva's stream, and barbarous tongues, commix’d 
With laughter and with Aequent shouts, — for all 
Exultant came, expecting sure success ; — 

Blind wretches, over whom the ruin hungl ” 

* • * « 

" From voice to voice on either side it past 
With rapid repetition. 7n //le nam^ 

Of Godl for Spain and vengeance t and forthwith 
On either side along the whole deflle 
The Asturians, shouting in the name of Ood, 

Set the whole ruin loose i huge trunks and stones, 

And loosen’d crags, down, down they roll'd, with ruth 
And bound, and thundering force. Such was the fall 
As when some city, by the labouring earth. 

Heaved Aora its sAong foundations, is cast down. 

And all its dwellings, towers, and palaces, 

In one wide desolation prostrated. 

From end to end of that long strait, the crash 
Was heard continuous, and commix’d with sounds 
More dread All, — shrieks of horror and despair 
■ And death ; the wild and agonising cry 
Of that whole host In one destruction whelm'd I 
Vain was all valour there, all martial skill j 
The valiant arm is helpless now; the feet 
Swift in the race avail not now to save. 

They perish ; all their thousands perish there ; 
Horsemen and Infantry they perish all! 

The outward armour and the bones within 
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Drokcn, anil bnilaed, and crush’d. Echo prolong’d 
The long uproar : a alienee then ensued, 

Through which the Bound of Deva’a stream was heard ; 
A lonely voice of waters, wild and sweet, 

The lingering groan, the faintly utter'd prayer, 

The louder curses of deapiuring death, 

Ascended nut so high." 

Southey^ a BoderiCt xxliL 1S5, 


APPENDIX D. Page 131. 

BBaNAHDO OBI. CARPIO. 

Alfonso el Casto, say the romances and one or two chronicles*, had a 
sister, the infanta Ximena, who listened to the passion of the count de SaL 
(lafia; and who, as her brother was hostile to the match, even ventured to 
marry him privately. If the interviews of the lovers were secr^, the con- 
sequences could not remain so ; ere long the waist of the princess betrayed 
her situation to the incensed king, who consigned her to a nunnery and the 
count to a prison. The issue of this connection, a male child, was conveyed 
to the Asturias, and there roared as a favourite, — most people supposing 
him the bastard son of king Alfonso. As he grew up, the young Bernardo 
excelled In every knightly exercise, and waa present at many a glorious 
held: in time ho became the most renowned hero of his age,— .the terror 
alike of Franks and Moors, 

In the mean time the unfortunate count Sancho Diaz groaned over the 
miseries of his close confinement, and naturally, but uselessly, indulged in 
apostrophes against his son (whose wonderful exploits fame iMre even to 
his ears), againsE the infanta for not having procured his enlargement, and 
against the king for punishing his ofihnce with such vindictive severity. 
But that son knew not the relation in which he stood to the recluse ; like 
all the world besides, he regarded himself as the illegitimate Issue of don 
Alfonso, until his nurse — another account says some courtiers — ac. 
quainted him with the fact From that moment he resolved to labour 
without intermission for his father’s release; but, knowing the vindictive 
character of Alfonso, he forbore to request it, until he should have reaped 
new laurels on the field; until his services should be splendid enough to 
wring the concession ftom that monarch. He had soon an opportunity of 
displaying his prowess with the formidable Charlemagne, whose declared 
intention of subjugating the whole Peninsula raised a determined spirit of 
resistance in every Castilian breast, save in that of Alfonso, who was willing 
enough to reign as the vassal of the emperor. At the famous battle of 
RoncesvaUes, he made havoc among " the knights of the Table Round;" 
mortally wounding, among others, the far-famed Orlando. On bli return 
to the court of Leon, he relhsed to be present at the usual rejoicings omu 
sequent on a victory, until the queen promised to solicit tale father's en. 


* The most ixmlous of these Is Rodrigo Sanchei, bishop of Palendo, in 
part iiL of his Historia Hiipanioa (apud Schottum, Hlsponia Uluitrata, 
tom. 1 .). 
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lar^ment. Her request, though zealously and affbctionately made, was 
sternly denied by Alfonso, who declared that, in conformity with an oath, 
he would never set the count at liberty. IliiB repulse, however, did not 
prevent Bernardo flrom renewing the solicitation at a subsequent period; 
and it is impossible not to give him credit both for proper feeling and 
spirit. " Sir king and uncle,” said he, ” is it fitting that while I am fighting 
thy battles, my father should remain in fetters? Release him, and 1 shall 
think my service well repaid! ” Wearied with his Importunities, Alfonso 
promised that the count should be released ; — and released he was, but 
blinded by order of the cruel tyrant* The indignation of the son may be 
conceived; having bitterly upbraided the king, he left the court; and, 
like Coriotanui of old, passed over to the Moors, to employ hU arm against 
the country which he had saved. Here history, or rather romance, leaves 
hinuf — De 79 nfi;g's Sammlung^ Nos. 9 — 22. 

It is almost needless to say, that though this personage is admitted as his. 
torical by several writers, be is as much a creature of the imagination as 
Orlando or sir Tristram. No mention is made of him until flill 500 years 
after the time he Is said to have existed. Besides, Alfonso had no sister ; his 
historical character is opposite to that which he holds in romance ; and the 
relation in other respects is at variance with both facts and dates. 
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VICTOBY OF CLAV1JO. 

“ Then the Saracens advanced in an exceeding great multitude ; seeing 
that multitude, the army of king Ramiro betook itself to the place which 
is called Clavijo, And that same night the king (Ramiro) being doubtibl 
whether he should fight, the blessed Santiago appeared to higa, and comforted 
him, by assuring him of a certain victory over the Arabs the following day. 
And he arose with break of day, and revealed what he had seen to his 
bishops and nobles, all whom, thanking God for the vision, and being forti- 
fied by the apostle’s promise, prepared for the combat. On the other hand 
the Saracens, confiding in their numbers, did the same. So battle com. 
menclng on both sides, the Saracens soon were thrown into confusion, and 
fled ftom the blows of the Christians, yet near 70,000 of their number fell on 
that day. And in this battle, it is said, that Santiago appeared on a white 
horse, with 4 banner or ensign in his hand. Then king Ramiro took Al. 
belda, Clavijo, Calahorra, and many other places, which he added to his 
kingdom. From that time this Invocation is said to have been used, 
* ut, God and Santiago / ’ Then also vows were made and gifts 
offbred to Santiago ; and to this day, in some places, those gifts are oflbred 
not grudgingly, or through necessity, but with a cheerful devotion.”.— 
Bodericui TatetanuSt De Rebus HispaniciSf lib. iv. cap, 13. 

The archbishop is the first historian who acquaints us with the battle of 
Clavijo, and consequently the first who says any thing of the miracle. The 
credulity with which he collected every idle legend, and received every 


* The bliht^of Falenola makes the oorpn of Sancho Diaz to be deli?ered 
» the loa 

t The bishop of Falencia sends him to the court of Charlemagne; 
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popular ballad, is every where apparent. His contemporary, Lucas Tu- 
densis, has not a word of the fable. But he Is surely less censurable than 
Mariana, who not only receives the legend, but improves upon it. He 
makes the battle last two days, the first being disastrous to the Christiana. 

" Night arrived, and brought safety to ours; since there is nothing, how- 
ever small, in war, which may not be turned to good account Ramiro 
drew his troops, alike dlminishcil in numbor and weakened by fear, to a 
neighbouring hill: he then confessed himself vanquished, The place waa 
fortified, and the wounded attended; yet such were the despair and 
lamentation, that all were engaged in prayer or drowned in tears, As the 
king was thus oppressed by grief, and anxious for the result, sleep fell upon 
him. As he slept, the apparition of Santiago, more majestic than any 
human figure, bade him bo of good courage, since, with the aid of Heaven, 
he might indulge assured hope of victory on the following day, Cheered 
by these words of the apostle, and delighted by the tidings, he arose ftom 
his couch, commanding his prelates and chiefs to be summoned before him, 
and thus addressed them.'* [Here follows a long oration — more Livii — 
hoc cst, more mendaci — in which Remiro Is made to dwell on their re. 
verses, the hopefulness of another combat, the impossibility eilher of 
escape, or of long continuing in that place through want of provisions, and 
in which, after thus exposing their forlorn situation, he recalls them to 
joy by acquainting them with the celestial vision and promise of victory.) 
" Having thus spoken, he commanded the lines to be drawn out, and the 
trumpets to sound, 'With great eagerness ours rushed on the enemy, 
calling loudly on the name of Santiago, which, flrom this time forward, be. 
came the common invocation of the Spanish soldiers. The barbarians, 
astonished at the boldness of ours, whom they considered vanquished beyond 
redemption, and overcomH with fear from Heaven, could not bear the onset. 
Santiago, as he had promised the king, was seen on a white horse, bearing 
aloft a white sUmdard, on which were inscribed *in red the form of a cross. 
The courage of ours was Increased, that of the barbarians vanished, at the 
Bight. The flight was dishonourable; not less the destruction; 60,000 
Moors were slain. At this day, the bones and arms which are dug up suf- 
flclontly show us Davljo, where tho battle was fought. Albelda and Cala- 
horra were recovered from the Moors. This battle was fought in the year 
846, being the second of king Ramiro. The victorious army, in gratitude 
to God for the divine aid, vowed to Santiago, under whose guidance the 
victory had been obtained, that all Spain should thenceforth be tributary 
to the church of Compostella ; — that though the greater port of the coun- 
try was subject to the Moors, every acre of ploughed and vine land should 
pay every year a bushel of corn or wine to that church.**— 2)^ lUbtts 
HispankB, lib, viii cap, 13. 

What are we to think of a writer who thus converts the modest/erfur 
of his guide Rodrigo— and he had no other — into a positive fhet; who 
adds fable to fable, and fk-om his own imagination alone embellishes the 
addition ; who, in innumerable places, thus substitutes his own Invention 
fot facts? 

The famous instrument recording and sanctioning this vow, called the 
Privilege of Santiago, bears the date of Calahorra, May 5th, era 372, nr 
a, D. 834. This date alone would ruin its fabrication ; since Ramiro did 
net ascend the throne before 642. But, as Ferreraa well observea, Ita ligna- 
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turei and oontenU no leis expose the Imposture. Tliere can be no doubt 
that the actions of the two first Ramiros have been confounded by the 
fabricators of the diploma, lu 938, the second of that name Is said-* 
though on somewhat apocryphal authority — to have vowed, that if he 
should return victorious over Abderahman, each of his subjects should 
annually present to the church of Compostella a certain quantity of com. 
niat the claim was long admlttedi and that the annual offbring was at least 
partially made, is undoubted. 

" That Santiago actually did expect Ramiro, Is proved by a perpetual 
miracle. In all the vicinity of Clavijo, where the battle was fought, parti- 
cularly about the town of Jubera, scallop shells are fbund in the stones, so 
exact and perfect, that art could not form a more accurate resemblance. 
Some say they have been there/’ says Brito, " since the apostle preached 
there In his lifetime; others refer them to the age of this battle ; in either 
case, it is a notable testimony, and worthy of pious consideration ! — Jlfo- 
narquia LuMiianat li. 7 — 20. 

** The scallop, was the mark of a pilgrim, who had been to Compostella, 
as the palm was of those who had visited the Holy Land. Palmer and piU 
grim, therefore, are not precisely synonymous, all pilgrims not being 
palmers. Our old poetry, when a pilgrim is introduced, shows by its cos. 
tume that this was the thshlonable pilgrimage;’'— Notes to the 
Chronicle qfthe Cidt p. 378. 
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COUTT FEBN4N OONBALEZ. 

On the eve of a great battle, the count, who was fond of hunting, followed 
a wild boar Into the mountains. In one of these mountains was a cave, 
inhabited by a holy hermit, Pelayo by name, and by two other men, who, 
desirous of profiting by his instruction and example, abode with him. 
Adjoining their habitation was a humble oratory, containing an altar 
dedicated to St. Peter. While eagerly pursuing the animal, which seems to 
have disappeared miraculously in the groLto, the count unexpectedly 
entered. Seeing the altar, and moved with reverence to the place, he fell 
on his knees, and commenced his devotion. While thus occupied, the 
hermit appeared, courteously retained him as a guest during the night, 
and the following morning dismissed him, with an assurance that he would 
triumph over the misbelievers. The prediction was immediately verified by 
the event 

• During a subsequent irruption of the fierce Almansor into Castile, the 
count, no less ■olicltous about the fkte of the approaching contest, hastened 
to the cell of his friend the hermit; but the holy man was no more. In 
his sinxloui dreams, however, he was comforted by the appearance of 
Pelayo, who was again the herald of victory, lu the battle which followed, 
the martial patron of Spain was again seen on the white horse, with the 
burner and orou unfbrled. On the site of the cell the gratefUl victor 
founded the c^ebrated monastery of San Pedro de Arlanxa. — JtfartoM, 
lib. vllL cap, 6. et 7. 

The defeat and Imprisonment of the count by the king of Navarre have 
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l)eGTi related In the text Romance informs ui, that while he was in prison, 
a Norman pilgrim, arriving in Spain, heard of his sltuatlMi, Ivibed the al. 
calde to admit him, and had a long conversation with the iliustrious captive. 
On leaving the place, he proceeded to the residence of the infanta of 
Navarre, to acquaint her with the love which the count bore her. " May 
God and St. Maryforglve you, Infanta! ” said the messenger : " you cause 
the death of the best man alive ! The count is dying for love of you, and 
unless you help him, you will be the scorn of the world; but if through 
you he escape, you will be queen of Castile!” I'he lady was surprised; 
but as she wanted a lover, she was no less delighted : she vowed to relieve 
the count, on condition he would marry her. She went to the prince, and, 
on receiving the pledge from his own lips, she contrived to deceive the 
keeper, and to eflbct his deliverance. Both wandered all night through an 
extensive forest, and at daybreak they fell in with a reverend hunter, who, 
seeing tlie count pinioned, suspected the truth, and threatened to take them 
both before the king, unless the lady would allow him to have his will of 
her. The rage of the fettered lover knew no bounds at this base proposal ; 
but It was no leas impotent; and though hers was only equalled by her grief, 
the arch-priest dragged her forcibly by the arm towards another part of 
the forest, and laid rude hands on her. Her cries brought tho count, who, 
though fettered, contrived to grasp a knife belonging to the hunting parson, 
and to plunge It into him. They now quickened their steps, and towards 
evening were alarmed by the appearance of many horsemen. The infanta 
ran to hide herself, but was soon recalled by tbe voice of Fernan Gonsalez, 
who recognised the pennon of Castile. They were his own vassals, who had 
left Burgos in a body, and sworn never to return without their beloved chief. 
Of course there were great rejoicings on both sides; and dofla Sancho was 
rewarded for her love and service in the way she most wished to be re- 
warded. ^ Vepping, Sammlung, 8cv. Nos. 24. and 25. 

Some of the ballads in Depping’s Collection havo been translated by Mr. 
Lockhart, by Mr. Rodd, and by Dr. Bowring. 
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TWO NOTABLE MlBACLEa 

One of the instances which bishop Felayo adduces to the discredit ofking 
Bernardo 11., Is too characteristic of the Castilian chroaicleri to Jbe over, 
looked. 


Atau^iu and the ByB. 

*' Three servants of the church of Santiago, whoae names were Jado, 
Cado, and Ensio, accused their lord, the bishop AtauliUs, of a serious 
crime. And tbe king, like a foolish man as he was, readily gave ear to the 
foul falsehood, and believed It. And he sent messengers to tell the bishop 
of Santiago, that after consecrating the chrism on Palm Sunday, he (the 
bishop) must leave Compostella, and come to Oviedo, where the court waa. 
In the mean time the king commanded as many fierce bulls aspoaslble to 
be gathered together; and oiit of these he chose the fiercest, which he 
caused to be detained until the bishop should arrive. So the presto, cm the 
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da 3 r appointed, came to Oviedo; and when the soldiers bid him to wait nn 
the king before entering the church, he, trusting In the Lord, replied, 
' 1 shall first wait o/i our Saviour, the King of kings, and afterwards visit 
■your tyrant king,* Then he entered the church of our Saviour, put on his 
pontifical vestments, celebrated the divine mystery, and in the same vest- 
ments went to the place before the king's palace where the bull was, and 
where most of the Asturians were collected to see the spectacle. Then the 
king commanded the bull to be let loose: immediately Ibe animal made 
at the holy man ; but instead of hurting him, it left its horns in his 
hands; and, turning round, trampled on and slew many of Ihcscoflbrs: 
Afterwards it smight the woods whence H had been brought So the 
Udiop returning to the church, laid the horns, which he held in his hands, 
on the altar of our Saviour, and excommunicated Jadn, Ensio, and Cado : 
he prayed and said that unto the world’s end some of their seed* should be 
leprous, some blind, others lame, by reason of this false crime which they 
hod charged to him. And he cursed the king, and said, that in hie seed 
should the curse be made manifest to all beholders.* Then the bishop 
putting off bis sacred robes, would not see the tyrant, though he remained 
there four days; and at last he left Oviedo with his servants, and went to 
the church of Santa Eulalia, in the vale of Pyania, where he abode. There, 
being struck with sickness, he took the body and blood of our Lord, and, at 
dawn of the fourth feria, yielded up his soul to God. Then they who were 
with him made a bier, on which they intended to carry him to the church 
where the bishop was. But our heavenly king made it so immovable, that 
the hands of a thousand men could not have stirred it the breadth of a 
hair; wherefore, after holding council, they buried him in the excellent 
stone sepulchre, in the sacristy of the said church of St Eulia, towards the 
north.* Espatia Sagrada, tom. xiv. p. 4GG. 

The following may also amuse : — 


Mohammed and his Christian Bride. 

"The said king had two UWfbl wives, one called Velasquita, whom he 
repudiated; another he married, named Oelvira, by whom he had two 
children, Alfonso and Theresa. This Theresa, after her father's death, her 
brother Alfonso gave In marriage, contrary to her will, and for the sake of 
peace, to a certain pagan king of Toledo. But she, being a Christian, said 
to the pagan king, * Don’t come near me, thou pagan king ! if thou touch 
me, the angel of the, Lord will kill thee I * But the king laughed, and had 
hli will with her, and Immediately, as she had said, he was struck by the 
angel of the Lord. Perceiving his death approach, he called his chamber, 
lalni and counsellors, and ordered them to load his camels with gold and 
silver, and precious stones and costly raiment, and take her back to Leon 
with all these gifts. In which city she put on the monastic habit, and 
afterwards died at Oviedo, and was burled in the monastery of San Pelayo.’' 
^i&fdLp.468. 


* ** Our annlos swore terribly in Flanders ! Ernulphui and Ataulphui 

might have made their noviciate in an English camp. 
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The ballad on this subject In Dcpping {Sammlttng der be$tm 
Romavxen^ p. 57.) is more minute j but as the substance has already been 
giveiii we need not translate it : — 

En loB Rcynos dc Leon, 

El qulnto Alfonso reynaba 
Una hermana ticne el rey, 

Dofla Teresa se llama. 

Andalla rey dc Toledo, 

For inuger se la demanda ; 

El rey con muy mal consejo, 

Lo que le pide atorgaba. 

Moviose el rey k hacerlo, 

Torque ei Moro le ajudaba 
Contra otros rcyes Moros 
Dc quien el se recelaba. 

Mucho k la infanta le pesd 
En se ver tan denostada 
En la casar con un Moro, 

Sienda ella infanta Crlstiana. 

No aprovechan con el rey 
Las lagrimas que lloraba, 

Ni los ruegos que le ruegsn 
Para revocar la manda. 

El rey la enviS i Toledo, 

Adonde Andalla estaba : 

Reciblijla bien el Moro, 

En la Ter mucho holgaba. 

Pro cur 6 de aver su ^or, 

Quiere gozar de la infanta s 
Ella con crecido enojo 
Aquesta raron hablaba. 

" Yo te digo que ne lleguca 
A mi, porque soy Criitiana, 

Y tu Moro, de otra ley, 

De la mia muy lejana. 

No quiero tu compailla, 

Tu vista k mi no agradaba 
SI pones manoa en ml, 

Y de tl soy deshonrada : 

El Angel de Jesu Christo, 

A quien ei me ^a dada en guarda, 

llerira ese tu cuerpo 

Con su muy tajante espada. 
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No le le dl6 tiada al Moro, 

Dc lo que la Infanta habUba ; ^ 

Cumpli6 en ella su querer, 

Duefla el Moro la tornaba. ' 

Dende alll 4 muy poco rato 
El angel de Dios lo llaga j 
DL61e gran enfermedad, 

Sobre el Moro tal gran plaga. 

Cuydd el Rey ler della muerto, 

Y dcsque tal mal ctcapa, 

Lilam6 6 , aui rlctia hombrea, 

Con la infanta los enviaba 

A Leon, dd ettaba Alfonio, 

Oran preaente le llevaban 
De oro y piedrai preoiosas, 

Que en gran valor estlmaban. 

Llegadoi son £ Leon 
La infanta monja se entraba, 

D6 vivid sirviendo 4 Dios 
Honesta vida muy santa, 

En aqueso monasterio, 

El que las Haelgap Uaman. 

It is somewhat strange that Depping, who has applied himself so much 
to Spanish history, should make Theresa daughter, instead of sister, of 
Alfonso V., should marry her to A^dalla, instead of Mohammed ofTolGdo, 
and blunder the date : " Dlese infantin war dofla Theresa, tochter Al- 

phonso'B y, Oder des Edeln, ktinigs von Leon. Sie heurathete den kbnig 
von Toledo Abtialla, im anfhnge des llten Jahrhunderts, wolltc ihn aber 
nie flir Ihren mann anerkennen, well or ein Mohainmedanor war, und 
kehrte zuletst wieder nach Leon auruck. *' p. 58. This writer blunders 
every where : his text is full of errors of tlie grossest description. 
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THB CID nODHlOO DIAZ DE BIVAB, eUBMAMBD KL CASfPBADOlL 

A« not merely the existeoce, but the chief actions, of this personage are 
admitted as genuine by most furnish historians, and as, though we have 
excluded those actions from the text, we yet think that the reader should 
be acquainted srith those which relate to the kings of Castile and Leon, 
the present note must be extended to some length. Though we believe 
even the historic portion of the following condensed extracts — condensed ^ 
chiefly from Dr. Southey*s admirable Chronicle of the Cid — to be wholly 
apocryphal, yet as it Is admitted into the text of other histories, it shall b» 
admitiM into the appendix of this. ^We will endeavour to be as brief as 
doamesa will allow. 

When Ofdolio II. put to death the counts of Castile *, the country re- 

* See section iL chapter I. page 1^. of the present volume. 
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mained without a governor until the people chose two Judges, Nuflo Rasura 
and Lisyn Calvo, the latter son-in.law to the former. FVom Nufio de* 
sbended don Fernando, second king of Castile, son of don Sancho d 
Mayor; from Layn, Diego Laynea, father of our hero, who was bom a. 
Burgos, in the year 10S6, 

While Rodrigo was but a stripling, there was strife between his father 
and count don Gormaz, who on one occasion both Insulted and struck 
Diego. The old man took the blow so much to heart, that he could not eat, 
or drink, or sleep. Seeing the grief he was in, young Rodrigo went out, 
challenged the count, who was a man of strength and valour, slew him, 
cut off his head, and brought it at his saddle-bow to rejoin his father. The 
old man was sitting at table, the food lying before him untasted, when 
Rodrigo returned, and pointing to the head which hung fVom the horse*! 
collar, dropping blood, he bade him look up, for there was the herb which 
shoLdd restore to him his appetite. "The tongue, *’ quoth he, "which In- 
sulted you is no longer a tongue, and the hand which wronged you is no 
longer a hand. ** And the old man arose, and embraced his son, and placed 
him above him at the table, saying that he who had brought home that 
head should be head of the house of Layn Calvo. Soon afterwards, as 
king don Fernando was at Leon, there appeared before him Ximena Gomez, 
daughter of the deceased count Falling down on her knees, she craved a 
boon i>om him,— not the death but the hand of Rodrlga The extranrdi. 
nary request wns granted, and Rodrigo, at the monarch's command, readily 
hastened to the court, and made her his bride. But on returning with her 
to his mother's house (Layn Calvo was no more), he made a vow in her 
hands that he would know her not until he had won fire battles in the 
fleld. 

Just before this marriage, Rodrigo had repulsed a strong predator irrup- 
tion of the Moors, and taken the five kings who headed it prisoners! His 
next feat was to fight the champion of don Ramiro, king of Aragon, in 
right of his own lord, king don Fimando, for the city of Calahorra, a great 
subject of dispute between the two crowns, but one which both agreed to 
settle by their champions. Having paid a visit to the shrine at Compo- 
stella, and on the way shown great kindness to a poor loathsome leper, who 
proved to be no other than St Lazarus, and who, in recompence, assured 
him of celestlal^favour In all hli undertakings, he returned, and did battle 
with the Aragi^eie, whom he slew, and thereby gained Calahorra for Fer- 
nando. This exploit was followed by many successive triumphs over the 
Moors, both In Castile and Portugal, helping his master to win Vlseu, La- 
mego, and Coimbra. On the taking of the last place, he wss knighted by 
.the king, and thenceforth called Ruy Diaz {Rvy is an abbreviation of 
Rodrigo) ; but a more honourable appellation waz also his, that of Cid or 
lord, whioh was bestowed on him by the five Moorish kings, his vassals, and 
which king Fernando confirmed. 

But It was not in the field only that the Cid— for such he must henceforth 
be called— was of use to his sovereign. When Henry, emperor of Oer- 
mMy, and Victor II, called on Fernando to do homage for Leon and 
CaatUe to that emperor, In foar of the claimant’s power, the counsellors of 
Fernando advised him to submit: not so the Cid, who indignantly de. 
nounoed the arroganoe of Henry, and persuaded his master to send a 
defiance to both pope and emperor, and even to carry the war Into tbelr 
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donrinloni. Accordingly, ml the head of B900 knlgliti, the king and Cid set 
out ror Germany. Near Toulouie, the Cld, who had the advanced guard 
diioomfited count Raymond, lord of Savoy, who at the head of the power of 
France, oomprlaing no fewer than 20,000 knights, endeavoured to obstruct 
the inarch of the Castilians. In a set^nd conflict he was no less success- 
fhl ) 10 that the fame of his exploits terrifled both pope and emperor, and 
induced both to withdraw their arrogant pretensions over the country. 

On the death of Fernando, his dominions were divided among his chil. 
dren. Bancho, the eldest, had Castile; Alfonso had Leon and the Asturias ; 
and Garcia had Galicia with northern Portugal ; Urraca bad Zamora, with 
half the Inflmtaxgo ; Elvira the other half, with Toro, Such a division 
could not fall to cause misfortunes and trautdes. First, Ssncho of Ks. 
varre, aided by hli uncle Ramiro of Aragon, invaded Castile, expecting 
that, in the weakness consequent on such a division, he should recover wliat 
his fhther had lost ; but he was so roughly handled by the Cid, that he was 
glad to retreat into his own kingdom. To punish the king of Aragon for 
the aid thus lent to the Navarrese, Sancho laid siege to Saragossa, then 
held by a Moorish king, vassal of Ramiro, and forced both the Mussulman 
and city to transfer their homage and tribute to himself as their liege 
lord. In great wrath Ramiro with bis army waited the return of the Cas- 
tilians to give them battle : the Aragonese were defeated, and forced to 
agree that Saragossa should remain tributary to Sancha 
Rut the WMCt eflbcts of the division of Femando's dominions were to be 
feared in the quarrels of his children. While Saneho was absent from 
Castile, Garcia seised by force on most of the lands held by Urraca. Sancho, 
as the eldest, had naturally been most opposed to the division j and whm 
he heard of the usurpation of Garcia he rejoiced, for it aSbrded him, what 
he had long wanted, a pretext for interring, and for dispossessing the 
ca.hein. In vain did the Cid, who was loyalty Itsdf, dissuade him against 
the undertaking. Having obtained permission ftom hii brother Alfonso to 
march hii troops through Leon, he invaded Galicia and PortugBl; but 
though he met at first with little opposition, he was at length defeated in 
the ylcinlty ct CoinUHrau But, his troops being still superior In number, he 
persevered, and won much of the country, and marched on Bantaren to be> 
aiege hii brothw. But Garcia, seeing Uiat he must make another effbrt to 
preserve >^Bt be had left, did not wait to be besieged, but ventured out, 
nod sooepted battle. After a sharp conflict the Castilians were routed^ 
doubtless because the Cld had not come up — and Bancho taken prisons. 
Seeing 'his brother in the charge of six knights, Garcia pursued the ftigi. 
UvBf ; but in hii abienoe Sancho wai reioued, and by the arrival of the Ctd 
with 900 koighti enabled again to eontest the battle. " In happy time are 
you oome; my fortunate Cld,” lald the rescued king, ** never vassal suo- 
ooured hli Imrd in lucb season as you now luooour mi, fbr the king my 
broths had overoome me. '• To which the Cld answered “ Sir, be lujm 
that you shall recover the day, or 1 will die 1 ^ And wettdld be redeemMs 
pledge; for In the battle which ensued, victory declared for the CasttUaiitr 
Garda wastaken prisoner In hU turn, and oonsigned to the strong castle nf 
Luna, where he was till the day of hk death, — a period of levmKesu 
years.* 


lived, and insisted on dying. In his fetters. Hit request of being 
ouried in them wai also granted. Aloiup el Sabio. Sandotwl. Bodtigo 
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No sooner had Sancho thus obtained possession ot bis brotherj than that 
i^r the kingdom followed. Strengthened by the accession of OaUcU -and 
Portugal, he imperiously ordered Alfonso to resign Leon to him : Alfimso 
naturally feasted, Leon was invaded, Alfonso defeated chiefly through 
the prowess of my Cid^and forced to flee. In a second battle, however, 
my Cid not being on the field, the Leonese were victorious, and Sancho 
flud. At this critical moment Ruy Dias came up with his green pennon 
prevailed cm his king to turn back and rally the scattered Castilians, and try 
the event of a second battle. It was not tried, however, until the ibllowing 
day, when of course the Castilians were victorious, Alfbnio fled, but yet a 
party of thirteen Leonese knights made Sancho prisoner, and led him 
ttway. My Cid pursued them alone, and without lance ; and when he over- 
took them he said Knights, give me my lord, and I will give unto 
you your's,” They knew him by his arms, and they made him answer, ^ 
** Kuy Diaz, return in peace, and seek not to conJbend with us, otherwise we 
will carry you away prisoner with hlml “ And he waxed wroth, and said, 
** OlVB me bat a lance, and 1 will, single as I am, rescue my lord (torn all 
of ye; by God's help 1 will do it!” And they held him as nothing, 
because he was but one, and gave him a lance. But he attacked them 
therewith so bravely, that he slew eleven of the thirteen *, leaving only tw o 
alive, on whom he had mercy, and thus did he rescue the king. Tne pri. 
soner Alfonso was made a monk, ^'inore by force than good will,” for he 
soon fled Arom the monastery to the court of AUmamon, king of Toledo, by 
whom he was generously entertained. 

Sancho was now acknowledged king of Leon, as well as of Castile and 
Qallcla. Urraca began to fear, and not without reason, that her city of 
Zamora would next be assailed ; for the king, after taking Toro, and all the 
possessions of Elvira, her sister, advancetl against that city. As it was 
strongly fortified, and likely to stand out a long time, the Cid was with dif- 
ficulty induced to wait on the inCanta, and propose that if she would sur- 
render Zamora, she should receive other possessions in exchange; beloved 
Urraca, with whom he had passed many years of his youth in that very 
dty, and he did not wish to see her despoiled of her inheritance. Bo^ the 
princess and the inhabitants reAised to surrender the place. For his ill 
success in this message, or because he reAised, perhaps, to bear arms against 
the infanta, he fell Into disgrace with Sancho, who ordered him to leave 
Castile. So he left the camp of fals lord, accompanied by his knights and 
esquires, hli kinsmen nnd ftiends, amounting to 1200 in number, 
** ^ men of approved worth, a goodly company, ” with the Intention of 
Joining Alfonso among the Moors ; but the repentance and submission of 
the king, who despatchixl messengers after him, desiring him to return, dls. 
armed his anger, and he did return. Still he refined lo bear anni in person 
against dofla Urraca, ** because of the days which were past.” The siege, 
however, was prosecuted with such vigour, and fismine so well aided the 
aasaUants, that the princess and inhabitants resolved to surrender the city, 
to leave it, and Join Alfonso, lust as this rendutlon was made, one Vellldo 
DoUbs, a knight of her party, proposed, if well rewarded, to make king doit 
fiapebo raise the siege, Qn being assured that if he succeeded wbatevei 


• Sec Falitair. 
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demand he made should be granted, he fled flrom the city, accompaniefi by 
hia thirty knighti, aa ifln a great panic, and persuaded Sancho that hii llfb 
was in danger merely because he had exhorted the inhabitants to submit. 
The king believed him, especially when assured that the beslegen should 
be put in possession of a secret postern leading into the place, Not even the 
honest warning of the citizens, who knew the traitor’s purpose, could shake 
Sancho’s confidence in his new vassal. The result was as they had foreseen ; 
y^ido Dolfos hod soon an opportunity of assassinating him, by thrusting 
a hunting spear through his back. The murderer fled into the city, and 
sought the protection of Urraca. He was openly ironed and imprisoned, 
but secretly sufibred to escape, * 

By the death of Sancho without issue, Alfonso was rightful king of Leon 
and Castile, 'With some difficulty be obtained permission to leave Toledo, 
and hastened to Zamora, where all the barons offbred to do him homage on 
conilltion of his swearing that he had no hand in the death of his brother ; 
for suspicion naturally fell on Urraca, and the zeal she showed In his restor. 
ation as naturally implicated him. Agreeably to the custom of the times, 
not only he but twelve others (knights) had to swear with himself he wss 
flree of hli brother's blood. The Cid administered the oath, and in so earnest 
and particular a manner, that the king, whose countenance changed more 
than once, was incensed with him, so that “ from that day forward there 
was no love towards my Cid in the heart of the king. " But some time 
elapsed before the latter exhibited any outward signs of displeasure. In the 
expedition to aid the king of Toledo, who was besieged by the king of Cor. 
dova, the Cid accompanied his master, and on a following occasion he was 
despatched for the tribute due flrom the Moorish kings of Seville and Cor. 
dova, when In a pitched battle he defeated the king of Granada, Almu- 
dafar, who had Invaded the dumlnimis of Almuctamlr king of Seville. For 
his splendid services he received the thanks, but could never obtain the ih. 
vour of Alfonso: many of the courtiers too were jealous of his fame, and 
still more of the riches he dally acquired, and they sought an opportunity of 
injuring him in the mind of the king. It soon arrived ; he having made a 
predatory inroad into the king of Toledo’s dominions, the Moor complained, 
and Rodrigo was banished. His fkithlbl followers, however, agreed to ac- 
company him wherever he should bend his steps. 

There is great beauty Jn that passage of the Chronicle of the Cid, where 
he prepares to leave his ancient habitation. ** And as he was about to de. 
part, he looked back upon hli own home, and when he uw hii hall de. 
serted, the household cheats unfaatmied, the doors open, no cloaks hanging 
up, no seats in the porch, no hawks upon the perches, the tears came into 
his eyes, and he aiUd, * My enemies have done this — God be praised fbr 
all things 1 ' ** So he and hla cavalcade left BivBT,and proceeded to Burgos, the 
men and women of which were at the windows weeping to see him pass j but 
none in Burgos durst receive him into their houses ftom fear of king Al. 


* His fkte is unknown. One account, evidently fabulous, intimates that 
the demand he bad made the princess was to lie with her one night, and 
that she kept her promise by tying him hands and feet in a sack, and thus 
the night with him. But whatever was his fkte here, uyi the 

1b of the Cid, there can be no doubt he is In hel4 tormented with 

Dathan and AUram, and Judas the traitor, for ever and ever. 
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fanao, lo he took up his lodgings on the unds near the city.* To raise 
money, he had .recourse to an expedient which would have done honour to 
a modem sharper: he caused two chests to be filled with sand, and to be 
pledged, as real gold, with two Jews, for 600 marks. The Jews were not to 
open the chests until a certain period expired. The Cid now pursued his 
Journey, chuckling over his good fortune in cheating them. Having seen 
his wife and daughters safely consigned to the care of the abbot of San 
Pedro de Cardefla, and asked our Lady’s blessing on all his measures, he 
** loosed the reins, and pUshed forward," until he arrived In the country of 
the Moors, 

The life of the Cid was now one of continued warfare, which he made 
on his own account with as much impunity as a sovereign prince, "like 
men who lived by it, and helped themselves with their arras." Caitrejonand 
Alcocer were the first places which he won. In the latter he was soon be- 
sieged by the troops of the king of Valencia, who cut off his water and pro- 
visions. Safety lay only In the sword ; so that, notwithstanding the dispro- 
portion of number, he and his followers issued fVom the gates, and the 
aflFtay began. Thus SOO assailed 3000, their leader crying out, " Smite them, 
knights, for the love of charity I" And smite them the Christians did, 
until 1300 of the misbelievers were extended on the plain; and the rest, 
except the prisoners, fled in terror. Of the spoil, which was immense, he 
sent a portion to king Alfonso, In token alike of love and vassalage ; for, in 
all circumstances, he was the most loyal of men. Having exacted redemp- 
tion money ftom the neighbouring towns, he proceeded onwards, reducing 
several others, such as Medina and Daroca, and Teruel, to the condition of 
tributaries ; and at la^t forcing even the Moors of Saragossa to pay tribute 
also. All this, with only 300 followers, did " my Cid with the fleecy beard," 
and when reinforced, as he soon was, with 200 horse, and a good body of in- 
fantry, he thought himself a match for any one. His flreebootlng Inroads 
Into the neighbouring provinces offended both Christian and Moor; both 
don Pedro king of Aragon, and Raymond count of Barcelona, were wroth 
with him — and not without reason, for he sometimes showed no more 
respect to their territories than to those of the Moors. The latter, with a 
Moorish ally, the king of Denia, took the field against him, but lost the 
battle and liberty. The count, however, was honourably dismissed, with, 
out ransom ; a behaviour which surprised him much. " As be pricked on, 
he many times looked behind him, fearing that My Cid would repent 
what he had done, and take him back to prlBon,wbich the perfect one would 
not have done for the whole world, for never did he do disloyal thing. This 
count Raymond, and many other Christian lords, with their allies, the Moors, 
were soon afterwards defeated a second time by the Cidi But what ptoased 
the victor most, was the service which he did Hot his sovereign don AU 
fonsD, on the Moorish garrison of Rueda, which had treacherously slain 
some noble CastiUani, and even tho Infhnte Sancho, son of the king of Na« 
varre. On this occasion, Alfonso thanked him In person, restored him to 
favour, and' pressed him even to return to Castile; an Invitation which he 
joyAilly accepted. 

and b^ poem in tiie SponisE'language’— the Poemi clel Cid, puUfih^ by 
flanchez, In the CoUeockm de Poesiai CaatellAnos anterlores al Slglo xv, 
tom. 1. 
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In the siege of Toledo, which king Alfonso et length took, the Cid had 
the chirf command of the Christian troops : his was the first banner which 
entered, and he was the first Christian alcalde of the place. But he soemB 
nerer to have been on cordial terms with his master, hut to have shunned 
the court, and returned to his old habits of making war on any body or 
erery body, on the fhtntiers of Aragon and Valencia. Yahia, king of the 
last-named city, he made tributary to him, like the Moorish king of Sara- 
gossa. When Raymond Berenguer, count of Barcelona, the Cid*s old ac. 
quaintance, was placed over the Castilian troops, and lay before Valencia, 
the latter took so much umbrage at it, that he ordered him to leave the 
field, and return home. The count reluctantly obeyed, but in his mortified 
pride, he looked out for revenge; and, with an overwhelming force of 
French, Castilians, and Moors, fell on the herb in the moui^tains. “ In the 
end, he who was never conquered won the day.*’ This battle, however, is 
evidently but a second relation of the former one, and the result the same. 
The Cld waxed greater and greater; was obeyed by other Moorish chiefs, 
the governors, or rather kings, of Tortosa, Denia, and Xatlva ; and was, in 
fact, the protector of the whole country, firom Tortosa to Orlhuela. “ And 
you are to know, that whatever my Cid commanded in Valencia, it was 
done ; and whatever he forbad, was foiiOidden.” But his happiness was aL. 
loyed by Alfonso, whom the courtiers generally contrived to IndispoK 
against him, by misrepresenting his most innocent actions. At one time, 
the king went so far as to order the Cid’i vassals to pay him, for five yean, 
the tribute due to **him of the fleocy beard.” Flesh and blood could not 
stand to be thus dishonoured; so “fleecy beard "made a hostile irniptiou Into 
Castile Itself, took Logrofio and Alfaro, plundering and destroying in every 
direction. “ Now when king Alfonso knew what the Cid had done In hU 
land, and that the Ricos-omes had not dared fight against him, he saw that 
be had taken an erll counsel when he had set his heart against him. And 
he sent his letters to the Cid, saying that he forgave him all that he had 
done, seeing that he himself had given the occasion ; and he besought him 
to come to Castile, where he should find all things ftee which appertained 
unto him. Much was the Cid rejoiced at these tidings ; and he wrote unto 
the king, thanking him for his grace, and beseeching him not to give 
ear to bad counsellors, for he would always be at bis service.” 

While the Cid was at Saragossa, the inhablUnti of Valencia, indignant 
at the tribute which they were obliged to pay him, and which appears to 
have been somewhat harshly exacted by his guaill or agent Abenalfkrax, 
who constantly resided in the city, conspired with an alcalde called Aben. 
iaf lif^w they might get rid of it Ilie vicinity of the Almoravldes, who 
were gradually subduing the petty kings of Andalusia, encouniged them 
to make the attempt ; if they must pay tribute, they would rather pay It to 
one of their own law, than to a Christian. Having received promise of aid, 
firom the African general, they arose, deposed Yahia, the vassal of the 
Christians, and placed Abeniaf at their bead. The new ruler put the de. 
throned king to death, and prepared to defend the city against all coroen,— 
against Che Africans as well as the Chriitlani; for he knew that If the 
fbnner gained it, his reign was over. In great Wfath the Cid Invested the ^ 
city, destroyed the suburbs, except one quarter. In which he intraiobed 
ItlraielC The siege eoncinued fur months, even after provlsioiks began 
to Cill Ihe besieged, and an ineffhctual attempt of the Almoravldes to 
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succour their brethren. In the sorties made by the garrison, the Cid of 
course was victorious ; but the women and children fought ftom the walls, 
by rolling stones on the heads of the assailants. At length, when the inhabit- 
ants, through iktlgue and starvation, were more dead than alive, neceuity 
made them capitulate, and the Cld’s followers took triumphant possession 
of the city In June, 1093, after a il^ of nine months, Thus he established 
himself in this new and most Important of his conquests ; uniting, in his 
own person the functions of governor and Judge ; but in both characters he 
exhibited sometimes rapacity, and frequently duplicity, always tyranny ; 
BO os now to terrify, now to exasperate, the Moors. His sway, indeed, 
seems to have been a rigorous one, notwithstanding the even-handed 
justice which he knew how to administer when his own interests were not 
concerned. 

But the victor was not to remain unmolested in his post ; the Almoravldes, 
30,000 in number, invested him there. Without counting the enemy, he 
issued from the gates, gave them battle, drove them from the field, pursued 
them as far as theXucar, " smiting and slaying all the way.*' In attempting 
to escape him, 15,000 of the misbelievers were drowned in that river. “ Be 
it known that this was a profitable day's work. Every foot soldier shared 
a hundred marks of silver that day j and the Cld returned full honourably 
to Valencia. Great was the Joy of the Christians in the Cld Ruy Diaz, he 
who was bom in a happy hour. Hii beard was grown and continued to 
grow a great length. My Cid said of his chin, " For the love of king don 
Alfonso, who hath banished me firom his land, no scissors shall come upon 
it, nor shall a hair be cut away, and Moors and Christians shall talk of 
it." His followers were become so rich, that. In the well-founded fear of 
their returning to their homes, he made a law that whoever left without 
hli permission, should lose both substance and life. To know how many 
he had, he caused an account to be made, "and there were found 1000 
knights of lineage, and 550 other horsemen } and of foot soldiers 4000, 
besides boys and others. Thus many were the people of my Cld, he of 
Blvar. And his heart rejoiced, and he smiled, and said, 'Thanks be to 
Ood, and to Holy Mother Mary I We had a smaller company when we 
left the house of Bivar I'" He now appointed a bishop for Valencia, " one 
Hleronymo, a frill learned man and a wise, and one who was mighty both 
on horseback and afoot,”— the best qualification for nny Cid's bishop. 
Nine parish churches were next founded. Lastly, he thought of his fa- 
mily and country: so he sent messengers- to do homage to king don AU 
fbnso for Valencia, and for dolla Xlmena and bis two daughters, whom he 
settled in his household in great honour. 

The folding year the Cid was invested in Valencia by "king Yussef, 
son of the Miramaroolin, who dwelt in Morocco, " at the head of 50,000 
Almoravldes. The ladies lately arrived, were in giwat fear fbr the result,— 
" never had they been in such fear since the day they were bom. Then 
the good Cld Campeador stroked his beard, and said, * Fear not i all this U 
fbr your good.’ ” On the morning of the battle, all being "shriven and 
assolled and houielled," prepared tor the contest — • of 4000 stith 50,00C. 
"Great was the absolution which the bUhop gave them: 'He whooball 
die,* said he, ' fighting frill forward, 1 will Uke his sins, and Ood shall have 
Ml sculp' Then said be, *A borni, Cid don Bndrlgo: 1 have luqgmass 
X 4 
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; let me have the fflvlng the first wounds in this 
* battle 1 ' CM granted him his boon In the name of GkaL" Or course, 

w'ln^wal never' con quered, was "victor here i so that only 15,000 of the 
■IQMleTtiig 50,000 escaped. ** The bishop don Hieronymo, that* perfect 
dAe'Vitth the shaven crown, he had his fill in that battle, fighting with 
hands j no one could tdl how many he slew.” It was here that, be- 
i^dei immense spoil, the Cid acquired Yussef’s sword, the famous Tizona. 
and the owner himself, sorely wounded, was glad to escape. 

* The marriage of the Cid’s two daughters with the infhntes of Carrion, the 
didionour put on him and them by these sons-lnJaw, the dissolution of that 
marriage, and the contracting of a new one with the infantes of Aragon 
and Navarre, the revenge of the Cid for the dishonour put on him and his 
house by those of Carrion, being matters foreign to history, may be passed 
over In silence. He had soon other employment than giving marriage 
feasts : Bucar, brother of the defeated Yussef, to revenge that humiliating 
check, raised an army not to be computed for number, in which twenty, 
nine kings served as generalsi and with this might)' host landed in Spain, 
and made direct for Valencia. But he of the fleecy beard was not dismayed: 
he wished that, Instead of only twenty-nine kings, Bucar had brought 
. all Pagandom; for he thought that, with the mercy of God, he could conquer 
thmn all So “the Cid set his army in array. The van he gave to Avar 
Fallez Minaya, and to Pero Bermudez, who bore his banner ; and he gave 
them 500 horsemen and 1500 men on foot. In the right wing, was that ho- 
nourable one with the shaven crown, don Hieronymo the bishop, with the 
like number both of horse and foot; and in the left, Martin Antoiinez of 
Bungoa, and Alvar Salvodores, with as many more. The Cid came in the 
rear with 1000 horsemen, oU in coats of ma^ and 2500 men on foot” The 
bishop, who “had left his own country through the desire he had to kill 
some Moors and do honour to his order,” Insisted on being ” the foremost 
in the business.” So the affVay commenced : “the bishop don Hieronymo, 
he pricked forward; two Moon he slew with the two first thrusts of his 
lance; the haft broke, and he laid on his sword. God! how well the 
bUhop fought I two he slew with the lance, and five with the sword.” This 
was only the beginning; for, throughout the contest, equal prodigies were 
conftantly performed. At length the Moors fled, as usual ; th e Cid pursued 
king Bucar, “and mode at him to strike him with his sword; and the 
Moorish king knew him when he saw him coming, ‘ Turn this way, Bu- 
car,* cried the Campeador, '^ou who come Arom behind sea to see the Cid 
with the long beard 1 We must greet each other, and cut out a friendship ! ' 
' God confound such friendship! ’ cried king Bucar, and turnesyiis bridle, 
and began to fly towards the sea, and the Cid after him, having great desire 
’ to reach him. But king Bucar had a good horse and a fteah, and the Cid went 
^Hitrlng Bavieca, who had had hard wbrfc that day, and he came near his 
back ; and when they were nigh unto the ships, and the Cid saw he could 
not reach him, he darted hli sword at him, and struck him between the 
shoulders : and king Bucar, being badly wounded, rode Into the sea, and got 
to a boat, and the Cid alighted and picked up his sword. And his 
people came up, hewing down the Moors before them, and the Moors in theif 
fear Of death ran Into the sea, so that twice as many died in the water as 
in the battle ; nevertheless, so many were they that were slain in the battie, 
that they wmw thought to be 17»000 persons and upward. And so many were 
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they who were taken prisanen, that It waa a wonder; amU^C 
and nine klnga who came with Bucar^ lerenteen were ila^^ 

Thla wai the laat battle which the Cld fought with hli old eiMmUei 
life: but his corpae waa present at one which exceeded all hla fonndrTtl^ 
toriea.* Hearing that king Bucar was coming with a new army too numereua 
to be counted, with thirty-six kings as generals, and being mcveover ifi. 
fbrmed In a vision by St Peter that he should die before they arrived, M 
left hla Initructltmi with hla confidential ftlendi He ordered thehi 
to aoent and embalm hla body after death, to carry him In complete armour 
with Bwovd in hand, to Iksten him on the back of hla noble steed Bavlecai 
to open the gat^ of the dty, and advance in battle array against the Moor^ 
88 In former thnea ; and when the victory waa theira, aa he aaaured them it 
would be, to convey him to the church of San Pedro de Cardefia, which he 
had chosen as for hla place of aepulture. The following day. May S9. 1099, 
in the 73d year of hla age, " thla noble baron yielded up bla aoul, which waa 
pure and without apot, to God." Three days after hia death/the Moors came 
up to the city, while the inhabitants contented themselves with defending 
the place ftom the ramparts during twelve days. Before morning of the thir- 
teenth, the Christian army issued firom the gates, the Cid appearing armed 
and on horseback aa if alive, and there waa a terrible carnage among the 
Moora,who soon fled In every direction. The corpse, however, waa not much 
present on thla occasion ; it was conveyed towards Castile while the de- 
struction of the mlahelievers wu effected. Of that destruction, the chief in. 
Btrumentwas believed to be that great apostle sir Santiago. whom thevlctiina 
thought they perceived in the van of the faithful. After the battle^ the 
deceased baron's followers returned not to the city, for they well knew that 
they should be unable to defend it, but to Castile, each to his own home. 
The Moors in the suburbs again took possession of Valencia, which con. 
tinned theirs until it was won by king don Jayme of Aragon, sumained El 
Conquistador. 

How the corpse of the Cid was not burled, but clothed in noble apparel, 
and placed upright in an ivory chair by the side of the high altar of San 
Pedro de Cardefia; -.-how it remained In that poaitiDn above tenyeers, 
the flesh continuing fair and sound all that time, when it was buried in a 
vault at the foot of the altar; — how, before it was thus Interred, a grace- 
less Jew, Intending to pull the dead hero's beard, stretched out hli hand 
fbr that purpose; and how the right band of the corpse miraoulouily drew 


* He also fought after death. *' Moreover when the Mlramamalln 
brought over ftom Africa against don Alfonso VIll., the mightiest power 
of the misbelievers that had ever been brought against Spain since the da. 
ftruction of the kings of the Gotha, the Cfd Campeador remembered hia 
country in that great danger. For the night before the battle was fought 
at the Navas de Tolosa, in the dead of the night, a mighty sound was 
heard in the whole city of Leon, as If It were the tramp of a great army 
passing through. And It passed on to the royal monastery of San Isidro, 
and there was a great smashing at the gate thereofl and they called to a 
priest who was keeping vigils In the church, and told him, that the captaina 
of the army whom ha heard wqre the Cid Ruy Dias and count Feman Ga«u 
salea, and that they came there to call up king don Fernando the Great, who 
lay buried in that church, that he might go with them to deliver Spain ; 
and on the morrow that great battle of the Navas de Toloaa was fought, 
wheaein 60,000 of the miabellerven were slain : which was one of the nepteat 
and noUeat battlei ever won over the Moors."— CAronfefa qfthe Cm, p. S8S, 
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the sword TlzonB halfway IVom the scabbard, to the dread of the prolhnt 
Israelite, who was thereby converted to the true faith ; with many other 
wonderful things, — which, as they relate not to history, must not be no> 
ticed here; — may be found In the Chronicle of the Cid, and in the popular 
ballads concerning him. 

Such are the chief events — usually received as historic, and, in fact, 
mostly incorporated in the modem histories of Spain— recorded of this 
fkmoui personaga The degree of credit to which they are entitled might 
safely be left to the reader's Judgment; the Impossibility of some, the im. 
probability of most, and the air of romance thrown over the rest, must be 
sutflcient to ensure the rejection of all in a mind unbiassed by preposses- 
sions. How such events should ever have been received otherwise than as 
creations of the prolific muse of chivalry and romande, is, to us at least, 
matter of the deepest astonishment : but we will not base their rejection 
merely on their general improbability ; we will proceed to adduce other 
and no less reasonable grounds for the same purpose. 

Even if the events recorded of the Cid were not any where — as they 
every where are — at variance with reason and probability, the historian 
would lAiJect to the ayUhority on which they resL We have— 

L The Cronica de Espafla, the greater part o( which is supposed to have 
been written by Alonso el S^io, but not the last part, in which the adven- 
tures of the Cid are contained. Valladolid, 160i.* 

£. Chronica del Famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy Dial el Campeador. Burgos, 
593. 

X Foeroa del Cid (In Sanchei's collection). 

4 . Romances del Cid, by Escobar. Seville, 16dS. 

5. La Castilla y el mas Famoso Castellano; edited by Rlsco, Madrid, 1793. 
with some others, which, as they are confessedly apocryphal, need not be 
noticed.' 

** The first of these works," says Risco f , one of the stoutest defendants of 
the existence and actions of the Cid, '* whoever was the author, is a pro- 
digious collection of fkbuloui adventures, of popular songs and tales." Be- 
ildes. Its age— It is not older than the fourteenth century — must render 
it useless as authority for the actions of one reputed to have lived in the 
eleventh. The second, which was published by the abbot of 'San Pedro de 
Cardefia, don Juan de Velorado, is, doubtless, taken flrom tha first, and 
therefore liable to the same objections : both, says Risco, " are Justly held 
In no repute"!; The third, which is to 1^ found in Sanches (CoUecclon 
de Poesias Castellanos anteriores al Siglo XV. tom. i), is certainly not 
older than the thirteenth, though attempts have been made to prove it 
much older; the argument adduced by the supporters of this opinion, that 
the language of the poem proves it to be of more ancient date, can weigh 
nothings when we find names, Aill u critical, denying the Inference, and 


• There are other editions of these works, but we notice such only as we 
have consulted. • ^ . 

f •* Im, primera, sea qulen fbera su verdadero entor es una prodi- 

giosa colecclon de Ikbulosas aventuras, y de cantares y coniejai populares." 
— La CoMtiUat SfC, p. SO. . . 

{ " |ja segunda es posterior k la general, y de etta se sacaron Ids ea|n- 
tulos relives ^ CldL"— " Una y utra Justamente reprobadas."— CMtU/a, 
p, 64. 
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contending that, at the very earliest, it cannot be Signed to a period prior 
to the commencement of the thirteenth century. The Romancei del dd^ 
in their present form, are acknowledged to be of the fllleenth century^ 
nor do we know whether the language has been modernised. “ Many of 
them,” says an excellent Judge ** are evidently little older than the vo. 
lumes in which they are contained; very few of them appear to me to bear 
any marks of antiquity, and the greater part are utterly worthless." The 
best of these works is that which is least known In this country, — which 
has eiicaped the diligence of Dr. Southey; and on which the advocates for 
the existence and actions of the Cid place the most reliance. The MS, which 
was found by lUsco in the city of Leon, and published by him under the 
aJiove quaint title, is said by the editor to be of great antiquity, —almost ai 
nid ns the days of the Cid; — but as It is not to be found In any library in 
Spain f, wc have only his judgment to guide us, — a guide which appears 
to be any thing but unerring. Until that MS. is produced, and submitted 
to the rigorous examination of literary antiquaries ; if its date be no older 
than thn thirteenth century — and we have no presumption that It is even 
BO old; if it do not approach much nearer to the period of the Cid than 
either the poem or the chronicles, it cannot, in any sense of the word, be 
received as authority. All that need be observed here concerning It Is, that 
in soma points It diffbus f^om the other authorities previously named; but 
In none does that difference add to the probability of its genulneneu, or 
appear likely to remove the scepticism of such as doubt of the existence 
and actions of this far.famed Castilian chief. 

By no writer, prior to the thirteenth century. Is Rodrigo de Blvar so 
much as named ; and the slight mention made of him even In those of that 
period, are poor foundations for the amailng superstructure of fkble which 
has been raised upon It. Let us hear all that the ancient chronicles, fto. 
say of this reputed baron and h ero : — 

1. jEra 1137. (a. n. 1099.) obiit Rodericus Campldoctor."— CAron. JBur- 
gense, p. 309., which ends a. d. 121i. 

2. " iEra 1094. (a. d. 1046.) Rodericus Comes.'* " JErn 1137. (a. d. 1090.) 
Rodericus Campldocbor."— .ifrinaies Compoet.t which end In 1248. 

3. " Priso Mio Clt ValenDl^ »ra 1132," (a. d. 1094.) ** Murio Mio Cid 
el Camplador en Valencia, sra 1137.'* (a. d. 1099.) — Anales ToUdanos, 1. 
p. 386., which come down to 1219, but seem to have been written at a sub- 
sequent period, 

4. " Erat autem cum rege Sancio miles strenuui, dlctus Rodericus Dl- 
dad CampiatOT. Hie regem devictum anlmans persuasit, ut quoad posset 
fugientem exercltum revooaret, et in aurora Leglonenslbus et Oallecis 
improvldis advenlret."— AMfeHcM TWetoniM, lib. vl. cap, 1&, who ended In 
1243. 

** Verum Rnderlcui DidacL Caraptator, rdlD Domini interfbotl eum (the 
assassin of Sancho before Zamora), sine mord, et ferh In ipsa urbls Janua 
interfecit, sed velocitatem Bellldii non potuit pnevenlre," — /Mtf. cap. 19. 

** Sed cum nemo vellet ab eo redpere Juramentum (that he, Alfonio, had 
In no degree been concerned In Sanoho’i death), ad recipiendum seo^Ut 


• Southey’s Prefkce to the Chronicle of the Cid. 

I may see some curious remarks on Chla MS. In ifMiUt. hu. 

toria Cntica, tom. xx. * 
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■oliu RodarlcUH Dldaci Camplator. Unde et pottea, licet itrenuua, non 
Ailt In cdui ooullfl xratloaua.** — Ibid, cap. SI. 

** In diebuf ^ui (Alfonso) Roderlcui Didacl Compiator, Qui ex cauu 
quam dixlmui, non erat in ejus oculia gratlosus, conferta manu consan* 
gulneorum et miUtuin aliorum, prc^MMuit per le Arabes Infestare. Ciiipque 
venui iVoDUriam Aragonie perveniiseti congreMus eum rege Fetro Ara. 
gonUe obtinuit contra eutn, et etiam vlTum cepit led continuo manumisit 
Et inde procedenij pervMlt Yalentiam, et obsedit. Cumque ad succursum 
Valentis Buchtt rex Arabum cum exercitu adveniiaet, initio certamlne 
obtinuit Rodericua, et Buchar Rigit vix vits relictua, cssa tamen ex Buia 
multitudine infinlta. £t incontinent! civitas se reddidit Roderico, et earn 
habuit quoad vixlt,” &c. Ibid. cap. 39. 

5. Lucai TudeniU, who finished his history in 1236, with even greater 
brevity alludes to the advice of the Cld on Sancho'B defeat, and to his con> 
duct after that prince's osiassination before Zamora. 

Such la all that is to be found in the ancient chroniclers prior to Alonso 
el Sabio, and even that is mostly contradicted by authentic history. No 
Pedro king of Aragon was overcome by any Castilian general of those 
times ; and Valencia was never in possession of the Christians until the 
reign of don Jayme el Conquistador. Equally opposed to true history Is 
most of what is to be foiuid in the Chronicles oftheCid, which so confounds 
events and times, as to be utterlj* worthless as a guide. That pcrionagB 
undertook no expedition Into Andalusia j there was never any Almudafar 
king of G-renada, nor Almuctamir of Seville. Again, don Garcia of GaU 
licia was not imprisoned by Sancho of Castile, but by Alfonso of Leon. 
Even the geneidogy, education, and marriage of the Cld can be proved to 
be,as fhbuloua. Who was Layn Calvi, .his fifth ancestor? According to 
Samplro bishop of As torga, a contemporary, Feman Oonsalez was count of 
Castile in 932, and in 912 was known as the son of Oonsalo : how, then, as 
Rlsco’s pretended history assures us, and as appears even hrom the Chro- 
nicle, could Nufto Rasuera, the fkther of Gonsalu, and the grandfather of 
Feman Gonaalez, be proclaimed Judge in 924? Again, Risco’i history — 
and the circumstanoe is confirmed by the Chronicle — makes the Cid to 
have been educated at the court of don Sancho : now. If the Cid was bom 
in 1026, be must have been near forty years of age when that prince, who 
reigned only seven years,— firom 1065 to 1072,— ascended the throna 
Risco’s pretended authority marries this personage to one Eximena, daugb- 
ter of count Didacui of Oviedo, and niece of Alfonso. Would the king, 
who hated him, uyi don Lucas, have given him a niece? In another 
account, his wife is said to have been the daughter of one Diego de As- 
turiafk contradictory is the date of this union, which Ib placed in 

the reigns of Fernando, Sancho, and Alfonso. In Bhort, there Ib little but 
Qmtradictlon in all that is related of this fkr.famed hero, — little that is 
not opposed to authentic history. 

If Rodrigo of Blvar perform^ such wonderful feats, if his existence at. 
tiacted any netioe, would eontemporary writeTa, the monk of Silos, and 
Palapo of Oviedo, of whom neither can be charged with a barren brevity, 
his very name ? This consideration alone is fatal to hii hlatoilc 
fluna^ »pe^aps even to his existence. Of that existence we have no jiroef : 
It Is not pmntkmed prior to the thirtemth centory ; and there is resBon to 
Mlave that It was derived feom the popular ballads of the Yet 
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w^ould not positively deny the existenre, however we may despite the fh- 
buloui deeds, of Rodrigo ; there may have appeared In CaitUe some petty 
chief who obtained considerable local celebrity by his Inroads among the 
Mohammedans ; and who, therefore, like the subjects of oar own ballad^ 
may have been long commemorated in song. The most probable hypothesla, 
however, is, that there were several warriors of the name, and that the 
deeds of all, multiplied and exaggerated even In this case, have been ascribed 
to one only. 

But if the Chronicle of the Cid, and the other accounts of his lifb and 
actions, must thus be rejected as historic authorities, they will always be 
esteemed as containing fkithfUl representations of popular opinions and 
manners, — a subject of interest to every reflecting mind. Hence the Chro- 
nicle of the Cld, the Lire and Death of King Arthur, Amadis de Gaul, and 
other works of the kind, ought never to fall Into oblivion : he who flrsl 
rescued them from the duet of libraries conferred a real obligation on the 
reading public. To the learned and eloquent translator or editor of these 
three works la the public of England equally Indebted. 


APPENDIX I. Page 193. 

ALFONSO’S PUNISHMENT. 

The following curious account of Alfonso's punishment for his alleged 
blasphemy haa never been noticed by any writer in this country. It Is a 
translation of an extract made by Ortis (Compendlo Cnmologlca de la His. 
toria de Espafls, tom. Iv. p. 1B4. Madrid, 17117), from a MS. in the Royal 
Library of Madrid ; — 

On Saturday, April 2. aera 13SS (a. d. 1394), king don Alfbnso having 
heard mass at the hour of tierce in the city of Seville, entered into his 
ohambor, as he had long been wont, to pray before an image of St. Mary { 
and while he was praying, a sudden shining light filled the room, like unto 
the light of fire; and in this light appeared an angel's (bee, exceedingly 
bcautifbl And when the king saw it he was much aflrald, and he said, ' 1 
conjure thee, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to tell me what thou 
art, ^whether thou art a good or evil spirit ! ’ And the angel answered 
' Fear not j a messenger am 1 unto thee, as thou wilt soon perceive. Well, 
thou knowest how, nn such a day, being at table In this cdty, thou didst 
blaspheme, and say, that If thou hadst been with God the Father when he 
made the world and all things in It, thou couldst have mended many of 
them j and that many others would have been done which were not done. 
And God the Father was much ofibnded with thy saying (supposing it 
possible for Him to be offbnded), and he was very wroth with thee ; where, 
fore the Highest gave sentence against thee, to the eflbct that, linoe Chou 
didst despise Him who made thee and gave thee honour among men, so 
shouldeit thou be desiitsed by thine own offhpiing, and shouldeit be dn- 
graded ft-om thine high estate, and In lowliness end thy days! Which 
Sentence was revealed to an Augustine flrtar, while In his mII at HoHnn 
studying a sermon that he was to preach the following day. llils (tiar told 
It in oonihsslon to his superior, and the superior to tho Intonte don M ap ml , 
who lores thee like his own souL And In a week den Maanel eame to ttHs 
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dty of SeriUe, and laid to thee, " Tell me, I pray thee, whether thmi didst 
erer ipealc lo and to ? " and thou repliedit, *' that thou didst speak thui,mnd 
wouldit ipoak to again." Wherefore don Manuel wag tore grieved, and 
exhorted thee to amend, and aik pardon of God ; yet thou henrdeit him noL 
And for that thoumayeit know how all power ii fVom God the Father, 
and not fhim any other, the sentence ia perfected and Ailfllled. And more- 
over, in aa much ai thou hast cuned don Sancho thy son, becauie of the 
diihonour and rebellion and despite which he hath done thee, know thou 
for a surety that the Higheat hath h^rd thy curse; — that all who ipiiog 
from him shall link lower and lower, with all their lordship, in such wim 
that some of them may wish the eartti to open and swallow them up : and 
this shall lait until the fourth generation from don Sancho thy son, when 
thy male heln -alinlt foil, and none shall remain to Inherit this lordship ; 
and the people shall be in grief and trouble, not knowing what counsel to 
foBow. And all this dole shall be for thy sins and others, especially for the 
■in which thy son and those of the realm have committed in rising against 
thee. But the Highest shall send them salvation from the East, — a light 
noble king, and a good and a perfect one, and one endued with justice, and 
with all the great and noble things becoming a king. 'And he shall be 
fatherly to the people. In such wise that the living, and those even whose 
bones lie in the grave, shall bless God for his coining and for hU gooUiicBs,* 
And he shall be aided by the High God, as he shall well merit; so his 
people shall forget their past sufibrings, how great ones soever may befall 
them before that Joyful day. Moreover, know thou for a surety, that by 
reason of thy continual prayers to the Glorious Mother of God, from seven, 
teen years of age until now, she hath obtained from the Highest, that in 
thirty days hence thy soul depart from the world and enter purgatory, 
which Lb good hope; and In time, when the Highest shall see fit, it shall 
enter loto glory everlasting ! * 

** And these words being said, the angel vanished: and the king was 
loi^ afraid. Tben he arose quickly, and opened the door of his cabinet, 
and ha found in the room his four chaplains, who never forsook him ; and 
he had great comfort with them in his suffbringi, and in reckonkfo hla 
hours with them : and he made them bring ink and {wper, and hemade 
them write down all which the angel had told him. And during the thirty 
days he confessed and communicated every third day ; and except on Sun. 
days, during the whole thirty days, he ate only three mouthfUU of bread 
in the week, and drank water only, and that no more than once a day. 
And he confirmed his last testament, and promoted his servants. And at 
the end of the thirty dayi, hli soul departed according to the angel's warn, 
ing, which he knew through the Intercession of Our Lady the Virgin St 
Mary," 

Oitlc thinks it necessary to enter into a formal and lengthened refotatioffi 
f< the angel's visit, and to prove, from the style, the anachronisms, and 
ucher drcuniitances, that it must be a forgery. What must be the mental 
eCato of the aooiety, when luph a refutation Is required P 


• This Is probably Intended for Fernando of Arago^ husband of Isabel ; 
but the four generatlims are not very explicable. Ortl* will have it to 
memi Un^ue the Bastard, brother and succeasor of Pedro the Cruel. 
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Don Rodrigo Sanchez de Arevalo, biahop of Valencia (in hU Hiatorla 
Hi»jiana, lib. Iv, cap. 6.), waa the firat to publish the apparition, but with 
many varying clrcumatanoea. He saya that the angel appeared In a dream 
to one Pedro Martinez of Fampliega, of the houiehold of the Infante don 
Manuel ; and that, by order of the celestial messenger, Pedro waited on 
the king at Burgos, who ridiculed the whole matter. Some days having 
passed, Alfonso went to Segovia, where he was troubled by another visit 
iVom a holy hermit, who exhorted him to repentance. The king having 
caused the messenger to be kicked out of the palace, there arose a furious 
storm, attended with thunder and lightning, which the night season ren- 
dered still more awful; the liquid element foil into the royal apartment, 
and consumed the queen's wardrobe. The terrified king immediately sent 
In search of the hermit, begged pardon of Ood, and confessed his Impiety. 


END OF THE BEOOND VOLUME. 
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